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P U B L I S H E R ' S P R E F A C E . 


The Publisher of the History of Lincolnshire, at the conclusion of 
his task, begs leave to address a few words to the Subscribers to that 
Publication. 

When thirteen parts of the work had been issued the (then) Publisher 
was compelled to suspend its progress; through unforeseen circum- 
stances, over which, he had no control, l^rom that time, the work 
lay stationary for twelve months. At the expiration of this period, 
the person into whose hands the property had fallen, knowing that the 
writer of this felt an interest in the work, from his connexion with its 
late proprietor, offered it to him, on apparently advantageous terms. 
It was accepted ; the purchaser thinking that it might be finished, 
if without any gain, also — without any loss — to him, and* consequently, 
that he should have the gratification of relieving the Subscribers from 
their unpleasant dilemma. The work is finished, but not without loss 
to the individual, by whose means, alone, so desirable an object has 
been attained. 

The writer has made these observations, in order that it may be 
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plainly understood, that, as he was only concerned in tlie publication 
of the latter portion of the work, and which latter portion is, to say the 
least of it, in no degree inferior to the earlier one, he, therefore, is not 
answerable for the merits or defects of the History of the County of 
Lincoln. Though he respectfully assures his Subscribers, he has en- 
deavoured to make the work as perfect as possible. 


.T. SAUNDEHS, Junr. 


Lincoln, Julv, 183-t. 
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Note ; — ig intended to aitjnift/ the. Large Paper Edition^ with India Proof Impressions of the Platt 


A 


'Ahraiii, Mr. Harnelbj’ le VA^jld 
'^Ailotuk, Jtov. ,1. Lincf)In 
•"Albans, bis (irace > Two 
th'-Duke of ^ Copi(\s 
Allon, Mr, (irurifham 
Allix, i\ « S(|, WiUouj;bby 
Aiiliorp iNifbols, Messrs, 
.Staiiifur<l 

' Andcrjionj.'^ir Charles, I. Lea 
Aiiiler.son, .Mr, llo,slon 
Ansclls, the Misses, Louth 
"Nni 'I*!, Kev. C. '^Pinwell 
Asia oil, M. e.s(p VVellirij^ore 
^Aikiii, Mr. C.iythorpe 


B 

Bailey, Nh'. Rostoil 
Bailey^ Mr. Louth 
fkiker, Mr. Stamford 
' ’.ijl'.lw ick, Mr. Spalding 
Ball, Mr. .1. Sleaford 
Banks, 7\ e.sq. M.l). Louth 
Batik.s, Mr. Stamford 
Barnes, Mr. 'I'hornton 
Barnett, iMr. Spalding 
Barr, Nfr. Burton 
Barraeloiigh, — esq. Brigg 
Barron. R.S.esq. Holbeach 
♦Bartholomow, J. esq. Langion 
^Bai\vis,G. eS(p Ciowland 
Barwis, Mr (iraiitham 
Baston, Mr. Hull 
Beaty, C, M.l), Lincoln 
*Beokclt, Sir John, Somerby 
Hall 

Beekiti, Kev. .7. Epworth 
Beestf)n, Mr. Hnlbeach 
Beeton, Mr. Cainsborougb 
♦Belgrave, Bev. W. Stainlord 
Bell, J. esq. Grimsby 


Bt?ll, Mr. Quadring 
Bellaiiian, llev J. Little Hale 
Benson. Airs. Fleet 
"•Best, Rev. T. Kirkby Buin> 
Bingham, Rev, J. Great Hale 
JBirkett, Air. Gainsborough 
Hitton, Mr. S. T. Stamford 
Blackwell, Mr, Gosberton 
Blundell, Mr. Inncoln 
Bogie, Rev. B. Bolingbroke 
Bond, Mr. Market Rasen 
Bonner, Mr. liongton 
♦Bonney, Rev. S. King’s (Uifl 
Bool, E , esq. AVaddingtou 
Boot, H. tsq. Lincoln 
Booth, esq. Grayingham 
♦Booihby, Rev. C. Sutierion 
Bolt, Mr. Green Man 
*Bousbiield, Hr. Horncasfle 
•Bowman, J. esq. Shilling- 
thorpe Hall 

•Brackenbury, Maj. Spilsby 

• Brackenbury, — esq. Hitio 
Bruckenbury, Mrs. Lincoln 

* Bradford, — esq. 'J'iekencote 
Briggs, Mr. (> rant ham 
Brucklesbnnk, J. e.sq, Carlton 

le Morland 

•Broinehead, J. N. esq. Lincoln 
•Bromhead, SirEdwunl rfrench, 
Thurlby Hall 

Brooke, Mrs. Fruinplon Cottage 
Brough, P. esq. Lincoln 
Broughton, T e.sq. Boston 
Brow, Mr. (’aisior 
Brown, T. esq, Lincoln 
•Brown, K. i-sq. Stamford 
Brown, Mrs Seainpton 
Browne, Rev. 11. A. Market 
Raseti 

Bruster, Mr. Laoeby 
•Bugg, G esq. Spalding 
•Bugg, .1 esq. diito 
Buliivunt Mr.Cainmeringban> 
Biinyan. R. esq. Lincoln 
Burt, Mr. Welbourne 


Burton, T. B. esq. Billing 
borough House 
‘^•iry, J. esq. Barton 


C 


Calthrope, R. esq. Swine.^ 
head Abbey 
Campbell, Mr. I^outh 
Caparn, Mr, Horncustle 
’’Carneley, W. esq Alford 
Cartwriglil, Mr. Boston 
(^jrtwi iglit, Mr. Spittul 
t ’artw right, Mr. Nocston 
Cliambers, Mr. Lincoln 
Cliant, Mr. (’aistor 
('haplin, Mr, J, P. I’atbwcll 
'^Charlesworth, W. M.D.LincoI 
Child, Mr. J. Kirtou 
’^Cholmley, the late Sir Mon- 
tague, Easton JLlall 
Clark, Mr. C. Boston 
Clark, Mr. VVrangleloft 
Clarkson, Mr. Azeby 
Clarkson, Mr. Louth 
Clay, Mr, G. Colli nglmm 
Clay, Mr. G- Lincoln 
(’1 i ti, M r. 8i uni ford 
Coggati, Mr. Burringhani 
’•Cogswell, Rev. — Keulby 
Colliiigwt»od, Mr. Lincoln 
Collivjj 'J', esij. Boston 
•Ciiltiiiuii, T. esq Hagnab> 
t’olton, Mrs. Brigg 
C.ombley, Mr. Crowland 
•Cooke, F. esq. Boston 
•Cooke, — - esq. Spil.vby 
Cooke, W. esq. Burgh 
•Cookson, R« v C. Stamford 
Cook son, \A.H. M.H. Liiicoi 
•Cookson, A. M.H. ditto 
Cooling, Mr. R ditto 
Couch, Rev. B. Caistor 
^Cotiplund, J. esq. Lincoln 
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•Covcrlpy, L. n- Witham 

C.iwlin-, !Vlr*'i*in8borough 

Cox, Mr, Me<‘‘‘'‘'»6bairi Ludgo 

<!ox, Mr. St, -‘lord 

Crarip, Mr. 

Cmiiminga, Ir. Hundlphy 
Cuiiningto* ^***' ^p^ddii^g 

Cunningto *1- 
Cuntiirigtb ''**’• ditto 
♦(\irtoiii, V. Uraiision Hall 

D 

!)aub'y» — Crim^by 
Davo '**'* Ow^on Ferry 
Dav-i, Hev. S. Lfoig Sutton 
t)y .on, Mr. riagwortliiugliarn 
n,. son, VV. T. esq. Lovertoii 
lull 

I vVHon, Mr. Kf» worth 
/ uc:on, Mr. Harnoek 
earlove, ,Mr. J. S. Lincoln 
>cnni on, iMr. II. Host ii 
ilcverill, llt v, RL. Cureby 
Dewey, Mr. Bmrne 
'^Digby, Mrs. Itt‘d Mall, ditto 
Dodds, Mr. Spalding 
Dodd, Rev. — GaiiKsborougli 
Dods, ^'Ir. tiosbcrton 
♦Dove, Mrs. near Bonnie 
•Dnd'ling, ,1. esq. Lincailn 
Dneslmry, .1. esq. Bi*vei ley 
Diirruuoe, Mis.s, Lincoln 
♦Dyiiioke, the M<m ( -liainfdon, 
Scrivelsby Court 
•Dymoko, Rev. ,1. Roiighton 

K 

East, Mr. Spalding 
♦Eaton, Mr (Irani hum 
W-cles, . Mr. Brigg 
Eggleslon»*, !Mr. tb'aiithain 
Egglestoiie, Mr, Uoiirtke 
Ebired, Mr. Mo! beach 
Eller, Rev. .1. Mavdor 
Ellis, Mrs. Linc<dii 
Eimiuoson, Mr. Barnaby 
Evans, R. esq. Barton 
♦Everard, M, Esq. Spitldiiig 
Evt'reli, Mr. ditto 
Ewen, M. esq. lioug Sutton 
♦Exeter, Ibe most Noble, the 
Marquis of, BurbM'j;h Mouse 

F 

•Ftirdell, .1. estj. l^incolii 
Farmer, Mrs, Leasing bam 
Farr, Mr Spalding 
Faulk Inbridge, i^Ir. Broughton 
Brant 

Fill inghaiiJ, Mr Crowlandj 
Fisher, Mr. Lincoln 
Fleteb.-*r, Mr. («runtlmin 
Flower-!, Rev. VV. M. Thorosby 
Foroinaii, Mr Stamf ord 
Forest, Mr. (Jainsboroiigh 
Fos'er, Mr. l^oiith 
Foster, VV. E esq. Moulton 
Fox, Mr. J. VVoollon 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


CaiiiVdi;, VIr, G. Gainsborough 
Garner, Mr. Graiithaiii 
Ge<lge, R y. J, Huiiiberstone 
tiee, 'F. esq. Bo-iton 
Gentle, Mr. B iiiriie 
Gihson, Mr.R. Broughton Brant 
Goater, VI r. Bel voir 
(ioe, 'r. esq. Barton 
Goodbard, Mr. Setl’ord 
•Gor»denough, Rev. Archdeacon 
Mare haul 

Goolwin, Mr Gainsborough 
♦Gordon, the very Rev. George, 
D.D. Dean oi* Lincoln 
♦Graehiirn, W, esq. Barton 
tirant, .1. e.s(^. i.outh 
♦Gran: h. on, i". esq. Kettoii 
t Irani ham, Mr, Spilsby 
(iranthaii), .M*', Boston 
(irasb‘y, Mr. Mol beach 
Gray, VIr. Sleuford 
♦(in eo, (!. esq Spalding 
Gre:'U. 'F. esrp Boston 
Green, Mr. (irantham 
Green, Mr. Brigg 
(iregorv, ^Ii -. B»'igg 
Gn«it, Miss, Lincoln 
Gutters, Mr. Luillord 

H 

Mack, Mr. (iaiusboroiigli 
Mackelt, Mr, Sleaford 
Mage, tue late Mr. M. Newark 
Mall, VIr. Gran I hum 
Mall, Mr. Morncusile 
Mall, Mr. R. Lincoln 
Manns’one, Mr, Lincoln 
Marr.’son Mr Netlleton 
Marri.son, M r. Broughton l^rant 
♦ITairi.s-ion, the lute R. S. e.sq . 
Bourn 

♦ M arris son ,E..S. esq . Tolethorpe 
11 art, R c^q. Bo.slon 

♦Harvey, S. e.sq. Spalding 
Muwkes worth, Mr. Louth 
Maywanl, Mr, ditto 
•Hayward, d. esq. Lincoln 
Headley, Mr. I'olkiiighaiu 
Healey, Mr. Ashw'cll 
♦Heathf-'ole, — esq. Kliipton 
Heaton, — esq, Gain.sborougik 

• Me.ssobleii, W. S. esq. Barton 
•liewsoii, .I.esq, Einroln 

Mickling, Mr. Crowland 
Hill, Mr. (ireetham 
Milyard, Mr. (>ainsborough 
Mird, iVJr. Bardiiey 
Mild, Mr Bijcknall 
Hobson, Mr. J.,outli 
Hobson, Mr. (irimsby 
♦Holland, W esq. Carrington 
Holland, C. esq. VVigtoft 
Mr. .Norinaiiby 

•llopkitisoii. H. esq. Stambird 
Hopkiiison, .VIr. Grantham 
Hopper, .Mr. Spalding 
Uornbuckle, \|r. G, Boston 
Horton, Mr. Stamford 
•llotchkins, S. esq. 'J’ixorer 
House 

Hough, Mr. Grantham 
llough^ — esq. Gainsborough 


♦Hohson, Rev. H. Broughton 
Brunt 

Howe, Mr. Gainsborough 
Howgate. Mr. J. (\ Thornton 
llowitt, Mr. Lincoln 
• Huddle.stone, W. esq. ditto 
♦Hudson, \\\ esq, Kirmington 
•Hudson, F. esq. ditto 
•Hunt, R. esq. Stamford 
Hunt, Mr. Spalding 
♦Hutlviii. H. esq. Lincoln 

1 

luce, Rev. — Wigtoft 
J 

Jamieson, Mr. J. Bo.slon 
J ebl ►, M r. Si ea ford 
♦Jennings, G. esq. Spalding 
Jennings, Mr. C. ditto 
♦Jepson, M, liiricoln 
Jobson, Mr. Brigg 
Johnson, Mr. T. C, Kirmingloii 
Johnson, Miss, Spalding 
♦Johnson, 'F. F. esi|, ditto 
Johnson, Mr. ditto 
♦Johnson, J. esq. Holbeach 
Jobiisou, Witham 

♦Joys, — esq. Grimsby 

K 

K»?ndall, Mr. Market. Rasen 
Kennedy, Capt. IJncolii 
Kenney, Mr. James, Deeping 
Kennington, Mr. J.outh 
Kerb vet, Mr- Bo.ston 
K(‘y, Mr. H(»l beach 
Key, Mr. Bourne 
Kidd, Mr. (iainsborongh 
Knig, Mr. ditto 
King, Rev. J. Irnbam 
♦King, Rev. J.Asiibydcla Laude 
♦Kin.:, C. esq. Lincoln 
King, •— esq, (.irantham 
Kirksliy, Mr. Cai^to^ 

Kitcbin T, esep Greet well 

L 

Jiangwith, — esq. Grantham 
Lanning, R. esq. Spalding 
♦Larraft, iVlr. Thurlby 
La.scgne, Mr. C. L. Stamford 
Lawder, Mr. Belton 
Ledger, Mr. (iainsborongh 
♦fico, Rev. Richard, Aslackbj 
Leedhuin, Mi*. W. Bo.ston 
♦Lennison, Rev, Dr. Soinersby 
Liiiney, Mr. Leadeiiham 
♦Litchford, H. esq. Bootliby 
House 

Litchford, Mrs. Partney 
L’Oste, Dr. la^uth 
Lowe, F. esq. Gainsborough 
Lucas. Mr. Louth 
Luff, Mr. Mkt. Deeping 
Lumbley, Mr, .Stamford 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


r 


Lyall, Mr, Boston 
Byne, Mr. Brigg 

M 

Maculpine, Rev. W.H. Kirton. 
Mackiiinon, Rev. ,1. Blnxham 
Macleun, J.C. M.D, Boston 
Major, Mr. B. T.ea 
Major. Mr. Boiith 
"‘Manners, Mrs. Bloxliolm 
Maples, A. esq. Spalding 
Maples, — esq. dll to 
Marriot, — esq. Burrow 
Marsdeii, Mr. Spalding 
Marshall, Mr. Jloriicastle 
•Mason, R. esq, Lincoln 
Massenburgh, Mr. ditto 
Mass(*y, W, esq. Spalding 
*Mather, — esq. Grantham 
Melton, Mr. Markid liasen 
Millington, B. esq. Boston 
Mills J. esq, Ilolheuch 
Mills, A. esq. ditto 
•Mills, Mr. Stamlord 
.Min to, Mr. Burton 
Minton, Mr, Tl'. Norinanton 
Minton, Mr. J. ditto Heath 
M nates, M. Spalding 
Moody, Mr. Jaidboroiigh 
Moore, Rev, II. G. llorkslow 
Moore, Rev. — 1/incoln 
Moore, Mr. Sway ton 
Morris, VV. es(|. <iosbertoii 
Mtirris, — esq. Newton 
Moses, Mr. Langtoft 
Moses, t he late Mr. Doiiiiingtou 
Mo.s.so|>, R. esq. Long Sutioii 
IV1<||||Kop, Bev. — Louth 
Mofiey, Mr. .1. liaston 
Moulds, Mr. ll. Burton Goggle# 
Mowbray, Mr. Sleaford 
Muiitnii, >V. esq Bourne 
Mu.sson, Mr. Caythorj)e 

N 

Nailer, Mr. Gainsborough 
Naull, Mr, Louth 
Naylor, Mr. Bo.stt>u 
Naylor, Kev. '1'. Lincoln 
Nelthorpe, Mrs. Ferraby, 

“ \ewcoinbe, I de Aid. Stamford 
*Nf*wcoinbe Mr. Stamford 
Newton, J. esq. Retford 
Newton, Mr. J. Boston 
•Nicholson, Jf. esq. Brigg 
Nicholson, Mr, Culverthorpe 
Niohnls<in, Mr. B. Wootton 
Nicholson, W, A. esq, Lincoln 
Nichol.son, Mr. O.sbournby 
Nicliohson, Mr. Aswarby 
Nidd, Mr, Barholni 
•Noel, Col, Well ingore House 
North, W. esq. Cio.sberton 
Northhouse, Mr, W. S. Lincoln 
Nutt;Mr« Stamford 

O 

♦O’Brien, S. esq, Blatherwyoke 
House 


♦O’Brien, the late Hon, esq. 

Tixover Lodge 
•Oldham, Mrs. M.iriin 
0.sb.»rnc, Mr. Gosberton 
Osborne, -Mr. Bourne 
Osborne, Mr tiaiiisborough 
tlstler, — esq, Grautliam 
•Overton, esq. Louth 

I* 

Pacey, J. esq. Boston. ^ 

Pacey, Rev. B.l). «litto 
Paddisonisi Kspiii, Messrs. Louth 
Padley, .1, S esq. Lincoln 
Pagdon. — Esq. Morton 
'’"I’arke, R<.‘v, P. Stamford 
I’arke, Mr. Ilainlon 
Parker, — esq. Louth 
•ParkiiiMori, — e.sq. Ileuland 
Parr, Mr. Stamford 
Partri<lge, Mr. Cniilhy 
I’ear, T. esq. Spalding 
Pears, ‘I’. Scopwick Lodge 
Pearson, Mr. Bo.stoii 
Pearson, Mr. Louth 
l‘(?el, R. e.sq. Long Sutton 
■^Phillips, ,1. esq. Stamford 
Phif>p, Mr. Bourne 
Picker, Miq 4 jN*t''iuibv 
'^Pickworlh, J. esip Billingbo- 
Piggof, Mr. Spalding [rough 
Pluskett, Mr. (jrim.sby 
Pollard. Rev, E. Sleaford 
I'oole, Mr Long Bonington 
Poole, Mr. .1. Boston 
Porter, Mr. Louth 
Piitehett, Uev.W. Grantham 
Preston, Mr. Sleaford 
Pre.ston. .1. e.sq Barton 
Preston, Mr. CL \Va in fleet 
Pridgeon, Mr. Hoi beach 
Proctor, .dr, 'Miorple Eallow.s 
Proctor, Mr. llorncasllo 
I’roclor, Mr. vt rughy 
Pye, NV . e.sq. Louth 

R 

Rae, Mr. Gainsborough 
Raiusderi, Mr, Louth 
’♦■Rather, W. esq. GraiilUam 
Rayiiey, Mr. f^pilsby 
Read, — R, Lincoln 
Read, Mr. IL ditt(» 

'♦^Ke 've, Col. Loadeiham House 
Revell, Mr. G. Boston 
Reynold.s, Mr. ditto 
Rhodes, Mr, Chiiu'.boroiigh 
Rhodes, Mr. .Market Rasen 
RiciiardNon, Mr. 'P. Boston 
Kiohtiiun. .Mr. Cir.iritham 
Rickett, Mr. Waiufleet 
Roberts, Mr, Raiiceby 
Roberts, W. H. e.sq. Tinwell 
Robin.son, II. e.S(j. Go.sberlon 
Robin.son, Rev. J. Langrick 
Robinson, Rev. M. Bo.ston 
Robin.son, R. esq. Broughton 
Robinson, Mr. Brigg [Brant 
’♦♦.Roden, C. e.sq. Stuinford 
Rogers, H. esq. Boston 
Rogers, Mr. Louth 


Kowles, Mr. Spaldicg 
Riul>;ard. W. esq. Lincoln 
^Rus.sell, Mr. Braceborough 
Ru.ssell, Rev. J. Spilsby 
’♦^Rylat, Mr. Boothby 

S 

Sa(T**ry, Mr. Market Ra.sen 
Sanders^ S, esq. Boston 
Sands, T. o^q ( o im.sby 
Sharp, Mr. ihii u> borough 
Sharp, Mr. Mkl. l>otq>iug 
Sharp, .\l r. '^J'lun I by 
Sharp, Mr. .1. Stamford 
Slmw, Mr. Bil lingborougli 
Sherra't, ;Mr. Gainsborough 
Sherwin, Mr I). Boston 
’♦^.siiorf, JMrs. Edlingtoii 
^Sh irt, Mr. ditto 
Sibsey, .Mr. W. Boston 
♦'Sibthorpe, Col. C. He L«iet 
Waldo, Caiiwick House 
"♦^Slbthorpe, Kev. II. \\'aldu, 
VV^as i i i tig bo ro ugh 
Silvester, Mr. l/ine.oln 
Simpson Mr. (h’anthum 
Singleton, Rev — N. Witham 
Skf.*pper, Mr. EiUterlon 
Skill, Mr. Slow 
Slide, Mr, Gain.s(2<)»*‘>bftii 
Smalley, Mr, (iranlhum 
♦Smilli, ('aptaiu, Siuiuford 
•Smith,— escj. cilio 
Smith, .1. esq. Well ingore 
Simih, Mr, Spalding 
Smith, Mr. R. J lempsw oil 
Smitli, Mr. Boston 
Smith, Mr. .1. Spalding 
Smith, Mr. R. W. Burton 
Smith, IVlr, A, Brigg 
Smith, Mr. ditto 
Smith, Mr.T. Kirton 
Soper, Rev. R, Grantham 
Spooner, Rev, 11. SpaltUng 
Slanwell, Mr. Miimileby 
Starkey, Mr. DiUiiou 
Staunton, Mr. Stuinford 
.Staunton, Mr. Spalding 
Staunton Rev. CL St^dgebrooke 
♦Stetd, G. esq. Lincoln 
Stepiienson, B. 'e.s(p (Iranthum 
SleplieiisLUi, Mr. G, Spalding 
Stevenson, Mr. Grantham 
Sleven.son, Mr. Iducoln 
Stiles, d'. os(p Pinchbeck 
Slock.s, Mr. Sc!itu?r 
Stonohouse, Mr. ditto 
.Stour Ion. Mr. J. Kealby 
Sturfoii, T, estp llolbeach 
Sugdeii, Mr. Stamford 
SunuiKuscales, Mr. Lincoln 
♦Sutton, Sir Riidiartl Lincoln 
Sutton Master Jtio. ditto 
Sutton, iMr. Louth 
Swift, Air. (iainsburough 
♦Sykes, Rev. 'I\ Newark 
♦Syson, T. esq. Empingham 

T 

Tallis, Mr. Kettou 
Tate, Mr, Louth 





*TayIur, - — Si n ml nr J 

'lay lor, Mr. (irant liaui 
'l’aylor% Mr. < \>l8toru orf 1» 
Tenand, Mr. I>. f'(rsr.»ii 
*'rciitiy*<ou, C. os<j. M. I*, 'rt'iilliv 
llaii 

• Tr r rrw osf , Major, I.iut'oln 

Mr. Hull 

'riiirkill, 1*'. es(j Hoslon 
'riionipsoii, Mr. Now ton 
'I’lioiiisnn, Mr. I’.arl<*i\ 
'riuirnhili, Nir. IjIiuoId 
'I' liorinoii, Mr. I.. Mkt. liascit 
'^riiorjK*. Mr. Mkt. !)•■« 

' 'i’borri^ld, tho lato Sir John 
f la 1 lord, Sysloii I'ark 
*'rfiorndd, Mrs. Hath 
riiiirlhv, Mr. Uamuhy Ht-adi 
'riiiHali, Mr. Kwoiliy 'I hnr|» 

'!*( >inhl I nsfin, M r.< iuinshorou^ h 

'I'tiad i J.sori, Miss^ ^^fam^ot‘<l 

* I ork j ir^i on, ,1. os f. ditto 

"rowcll, Mr. Ilostoti 

'I’oviio, .1 . 11. o.s<|. K inoii 
'rrolli ]M.>. 0 , 1 - .oihii (\iso\vir;k 

'rrowoll, Mr. (’mwlaiid [Hall 
'I rson, K. < sq Staialord 
'I'linnard, « s j. I raiujitoTi 1U>. 

•'runoT, 11. OSH- tiranthaiii 
'I’urnoi , Uov. Ikdstor 

‘I'nrnor, Mr. 'l inwoll 
-‘'rnriior, li. os^. Stoki? Hoi'lo 
ford Hon so 

'I n X lord — os>|. |»o.sto!i 
'I n X I'onI, r. ditto 

V 

l .nind(?ll, Mr. VV. Ihisloi) 

I shor, M r. Ilarf^m 


I.IST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


\ 

\ ino, Mr. 'P. Spahling 
Vyse, C. cost^. ditto 

VV 

W'addir.'^toii, V!r. (i. .Inn., Ka- 
VX'ailo, 'i'. osq. Lonth L^do 

l^'^ VValford, 'I', estj. l{urloiu:h 
‘^ VV'al k iii^ton, — o.s<[. (.irantliain 
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Y 
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Doofs: r. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

OH ALTER L 

SITUATION, EXTKNT, POPTUATION, AN!> lll-TOHIC NOTICES* OF THK 
roinvTY nir T.ivri>fX 


Th^> county of Lincoln, in extent and population's undoubtedly the most important agri- 
cultural district in the kingdom. It is in form an irregular oblong, of about one Inmdrod and 
sixty miles in circumference, containing an area of about ’ZHHH square miles. Its g*cogrii})hit*aI 
situation is between the parallels of and 53“ 39" north latitude, and between 0“ 53* 

of w est and 0” 3T of east longitude, from Greenwich. On the north and east sides its boun- 
dary is distinctly defined by the river Humber and the German Ocean ; on the w est and south 
sides the boundaries are merely conventional, being indicated by no natural feature of the 
country, with the exception of the river Trent, which partly separates it from Nutt ing'hainsh ire. 
The remaining counties to which it adjoins are Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
Northamptoushiire, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. 

* AooordittlP tfS Tngonom<*frical mirvey of the kingdom, this county coiifains 1,758,720 acres. Mr. ^ oung iu his 
survey publinh^ by the Board of Agriculture, estimates the contents in the following manner : — 


Acres. 

The Wolds 2«4,R80 

The Caifft or Heaths * 118.100 

I^owtand 77G,iiBO 

Miscellaneoii*.:::.^ 7 1 s.nso 


l,«is,r?20 


CHAP. 1. 
Sitimtiou. 



HOOK f. rnunly of Linroln is dlvifloil’iiito throo or provincoRv vix, IJtdlaml, Kositovfnr and 

fjindsov; iho divisiinM^ailed tho paJ^C^f is nm(‘h the largoBt, CK)rnpi‘elien(liri^ all the 

iVom FiWs<Uko ami the \V nortliwurdt^ ilie norlli-westeni part of Lindsey (on- 

the islafjil of Axilt)f!|»e, formed hv the rivers I'rcnt, Dun, and Idle ; the divi|ion of Kes- 
t(‘v<'n rontains the western part of the county from the middle to the southern extremity ; part 
. ili<* an-» iri;iihe district of K(‘Stoven, but the much greater part is in the remaining and 
smaller one of ILJlamL* whiih (x^cupir^s the south-eastern quarler of Lim olnshire^ being con- 
tiguous to the shallow inlet of the sea called the Wasli. 

LintU. >. I hese divisions are subdivided into twenty st^voct Imndreds, and five s(»h('s. Lindsey divisitm 
containing iifltMm hnmlrtnls, and two sokes, vi/. the hundreds and wapentakes of Ashu oc. 
Ufiidhyv ila vtTStoe, ( *a Ice worth, ( ’andicshoc, ( k»rringha7n. Gartret‘, Hill, I^avt ress, Lomh Lsk<\ 
laidhorongln iManiey, Walslu roft, \\ ell, V'ragg<w‘, and Varhorongh. 'rhe city, hail and 
( lose of Lineoh). and the sokes (d Bolinirhnike and llorncastlry 
K>.**tevtai. Keslvwtm division is sulalivithnl into nine hundreds, ami thrOo sokes, viz, tlse hundredsar.d 
w a[)enlakes of Asvvardlmrn, Aveland, IkUlisloc, Boolhhy, Fhivwell, Langoiy Lovcnlcn, Ness, 
\\ innil)rigs and Threw, Grantham tow n and soke, and Stamford town. 

H^ltaad. 1 !(»l!and ilivision ironlains tliree hundreds ami wajMuUakes.viz.Klloe, Kirton, and Sldrliei k, 
w ith lh<' liiwn of Boston. 

Ihese hundreds and wapentakes eonlaint>BU parishes ; one city. Lincoln ; and market 
towns, viz. llu^ boroughs of Boston, (iranthufu, Grimsl>y, and Stamford, anil the towns of 
Alford, Barton, Bolinghroke, Bourne, (laistor, (Voyland, Grow by De<'])iug. .Donningten, 
Falkijurliam. Fq)Worth,GaiusI»oro!»gh. ( J landford Brigg, Holbeach, llorneastle J\ir:or«, Lmilh, 
MarkiU liasem, Sh^aford, Sjatlding, Spilsliy, Tattershall, Wainfieet, and Wraghy, 

LincoliiNhir(‘ is in llx^ jnovince of ( kinl<‘rhury and llte dioe(^s(‘ ofldin'oln ; and by tli<‘ reform 
a(‘t returns tliirleen memhers to parliament, four for the cv>un1y, tw o fur lluM ity, and twofrom 
ea( h of tl>e boroughs of Boston, Grantham, and Stamforrl ; and one for Great (irimsby. SpahL 
ing and W ainihaU reUtriied ntc‘nibers in t1i(‘ ideventh year oftlx* reign of ICdward 111. 
r )puI?ition ^ populatit>n of this ( otmly in the year UtHf was tKtb(H)0. and in 1750 it appears to have 
akHT(‘ase(l to B>0,‘200. According to the (i flic iai r('.turns in ISO! it contained *2^08,557 inhabi- 
tants, and in ISI I the mimber w as g;i7,St)L In 18il thme were 5;i,81B inhabited luuis<'s. 
o('eupied by inhabitants. In ISIll the populalion had irureased IB per root. f>eing 

I he of the real propt^rty of the county in 1815 was £’*1,00 LHBO 

raU's. 1 he titles lord* rred i>y this <'ounU have not been mnnerous; the divison of Lindsov gives 
tlje liih^ of I'dr! to the Berlit's ; and that of Holland the title of Baron to the V'^assaLFox 
farnilv. Lim oln gives tlxMitle of iuarl to the IhdlianiA Minions, Stamford the same to the 
Greys, the villagi' of Harrowhy the same to the Ryd(Ts, and Digby tlie same to the Digbys, 
Bolinghroke gives the title of \ iseo\int to the St. John fahiily, Boston that of Baron to the 


* Vrtri(^Uf5 ricpounts havt- boeti of iho ptyuiolo'^y <'»f this Ciumlpn thinks it wq«i so called from Holland, 

hoi jvost* it roscioHos it exactly in sitvintion, soil, and other cirmmsuiices. lngul|>hus calls it Holland, 6r lloilandea, 
i. f, a hani of or, as iho couno y people call i?, Iloy; others n«:ai» call it Ilolt-land, from the German holiz, a 
ivdod ; hut ncitlu r of (licse diMivaOiou' ’•respond T^ith the external features of the gpot* The etymology suggested 

hj Cauuler) in perhfips the .ngir i-n. . 
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Irbys, Gx^atitibam the same to the Robinsoh-Weddeila, and Yarborough the same to the Ander- 
son>PeIh^m family. 

The village of Ancaster once gave the title of Duke to the Bertie familyi Gainsborougjh the 
title of Earl to the Noels, and Coningsby the same to the Coningsbys, but these titles are now 
extinct. 

The name of this county, like the adjoining one of York, is derived from its chief town ; 
we shall not, in this place, enter fully on the origin of it ; but it will be more particularly noticed 
in the survey of the ancient city of Lincoln. The Saxon name of the county was Lindocol- 
lyne-rcype, which was derived from Lindum or Lindecollina, the Roman name of its capital, 
and has been, by subsequent and gradual alterations, remodeled into its present form.^ 

The ancient inhabitants of Lincolnshire were the Coritani,-! or Coriceni, whose cotintry 
extended also over the neighbouring counties of Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Nottingham, 
and Derby. It has been conjectured by Mr. Whitaker, in his History of Manchester, that the 
country of the Coritani was first inhabited about 300 years before the birth of Christ, when a 
large colony of tlie Belgte emigrated from the ancient seat in Gaul, and possessed themselves of 
the present counties of H^nls, Wilts, and Somerset, driving the natives further to the northward. 
Thus, it is probable, Lincolnshire was first peopled. 

It does not appear probable that any part of this county was, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, thickly poj>ulate(l ; for even admitting Dugdale’s opinion to be correct, that the whole 
tract of marsh land, thongli originally low, was not annoyed with the inundatioh of the ocean, 
or any stop of the fresh waters, which might, by overflowing and drowning, make it fenny, but 
that i( wis a well-wooded country, as the quantity of trees discovered everywhere, where canals, 
tvc. have been dug to any depth, manifest, yet it appears probable, that at the time the Romans 
look posM^'^sion of the lower ])art of the country, it was little belter than a morass. In support 
of ibis opinion, their numerous works of drainage, embankment, &c., may be adduced ; for 
these would not have })een necessary in a well settled and cultivated country. And, if any violent 
convulsion of nature ever did take place, which reduced this neighbourhood from the state of a 
weU-A\ coded country,’’ io that of* a swamp, or morass, it must have occurred at a period con- 
siderably before the Roman invasion. 

The dwellings of the ancient Britons, like those of the ancient Germans, were scattered about 
tlie country ; and generally situated on the bank of some rivulet, or on the skirt of some wood 
*i forest, for the convenience of hunting, and pasture for their cattle. 


* WJieti the Norman conquerorH undt'r AAMliam reigned in this country, we find this county designated by the name of 
Nicolhhire, according to the authonties ol some writers; but Mr. Gougli, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, justly asks, 
“ may one suggest a suspicion, that Nicol is owing to some misreading of Incol^ or Lincolf or to the imperfect pronunciation 
of the Normans, aa the French ha# disguised many proper names in latter times ?** 

•f “ These pscqple vNlIt also called Coritanif which is of uncertain derivation, but probably had its origin in the British 
word CoratUf or Comaafe, appetlfitionB denoting mdb that are liberal, generous, or lavish,” — Camh. Reg. vol. They are 

denominated /cent, by Antopius ; Cmimagni, by Caesar j Cenomet, by Kavennas ; and both Cenmanni and Cwimanni, by 
UicUard; or Cmmet, m*m the head ones; Ceninwgnir Cenmemnif ficc., hwid-men,” — H^hiaker^t 

Manehettert voS. i. p. 20. * 

^^ugdalo on Erobankpiam. 
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BOOK 1, Caesar describes the towns of the Britons^ as tracts of woody country, sunji^unded by a 
mound or ditch, for the security of themselves and their cattle, against the incursions of their 
enemies/’ Strabo too, says, The forests of the Britons are their cities ; for when they have 
inclosed a very large circuit with felled trees, they build within it houses for themselves, and 
hovels for their cattle. These buildings arc very slight, and not designed for long duration.” 
From these descriptions it is evident that the parts of Holland and some portion of Kesteven 
would be, at that period, very ill adapted for the foundation of British towns ; and equally unfit 
for hunting, which Ossian, who is presumed to have flourished about the time, repi’esents as the 
only business of his heroes in time of peace. The ancient Britons appear to Imve been 
absolutely ignorant of the art of catching fish, for there is not so much as one allusion to that 
art, in the works of that venerable bard. Certainly the fens of this county were well adapted 
for this amusement; but the ignorance of the natives in this art, is both confirmed and accounted 
for, by Dio Niceus, who assures us “that the Jincient Britons never tasted fish, though they hud 
innumerable multitudes of them in their seas, lakes, and rivers.” The higher parts of this fenny 
country, from the richness of the soil, vrere well adapted for agricultural purposes ; but we have 
authority for supposing that agriculture was little known in this island till about loO years before 
tlie Christian lera. At this period, multitudes of Celtic Gauls, being expelled their native country, 
situated between the Rhine and the Seine, by the Belgte from Germany, took shelter in Britain, 
where they were favourably received, and formed several small states.*-^ I’his people practised 
husbandry, a way of life they were encouraged to pursue in Britain by the fertility of the soil, 
which produced all kinds of grain in great plenty and perfection. It is more tlian probable, IVom 
the derivation of the word ('oriceni, that that people were partial to agricultural pursuits; and 
of course, that they were not established m a nation previously to the introduction of agricultun* 
into the island. 

That Lincolnsliirc was well populated, or regarded as of much importance, appears from the 
previous recital of the manners and habits of the ancient Britons, to be very improbable. Of 
course we cannot ex]>ect that many remains of tliis people should exist. Dr. Stukeley, s})eaking 
of the lower parts of Lincolnshire, says, “ Here 1 have jiot bc(?n able to meet witli any remains 
of the ancient British, except it be the great quantity of tumuli or barrows, in all these parts ; 
scarce a parish without one or more of them. They arc generally of a considerable bulk, ninch 
too large for Roman; nor has any tiling Roman been discovered in cutting them throiigli, 
though, a few years ago, two or three were dug quite away near Boston ; and anotlicr at 
Frampton ; to make brick of, or to mend the highways. I guess these were tlie high places of 
worship amongst our Cambrian predecessors, purposely cast up; because, there are no natural 
bills in these parts; and we know antiquity aflected places of elevation for religious rites. No 
doubt, some are j)laces of' sej)ulture, especially sucli as are very frequent uj)on the edges of the 
high country all round, looking down upon the fens. Hither seem to liave been carried the 
remains of great men, whose habitations w^ere in the marshy grounds, wlio Jjjiose to be buried 
upon higher ground than where they lived, as is the case all over England ; for the tumuli are 
commonly placed upon the brink of hills hanging over a valley, where doubtless their dwellings 
\vere.”f This opinion of Dr. Stukeley, however unsup[)orted, as of course it must be, by historic 


Miisgravc. — Belgium Britannicum, p. 94. 


f Stukeloy's It. Cur. vol. i. p. 6*. 
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evidence; ari® opposed by tlic contrary opinions of able men, who have assigned different i 

purposes for these hills, and proposed various causes for their erection ; receives considerable 
corroborative evidence from the study of the religious rites and opinions of the Druids, the high- 
priests of the ancient Britons. 1'hc united testimony of all historians informs us, that the 
Druids offered up their religious addresses from the summit of an eminence. Holding it dero- 
gatory to the ras^esty of the Deity, to be addressed from within the walls of any temple made 
by human hands, they asserted that the temple of God was the extended universe, and paid him 
their homage and adoration in the open air. Again, we are told, that the Druids, from their 
consideration of the spherical shapes of the sun, moon, and stars, inferred that this also was the 
form of the world they inhabited. The circle, from hence, was regarded as the most perfect of 
figures, and was adopted by them for the form of tlieir houses, and places of worship. Dr. 

Stukeley does not include in this supposition, the hills yet visible, at different places near the 
sea-bank, particularly at Fleet, Holbeach, Gosberton, Wainfleet, &c. ; but says, these are 
evidently “ tlie remains of salt-works.”*'* 

We ar(^ informed by Caesar, that the Iceni sought alliance with the Romans in the early part of' 
liis invasion ; it is therefore probable the Coritani, who were colleagued with, and formed a part 
of', that nation, were included in this alliance. Although they submitted to the Roman power, 
it is certain they adhered to their original mode of living, dwelled dispersedly amidst their 
extensive forests and marshes, and cherished in their breasts that original spirit of independence 
for which the Britons were always' eminent. 'Fhis fact is allowed by the Roman historians, and 
we find it recorded by them that the Iceni, in the reign of Claudius, when P. Gstorius was tlu^ 
Proprietor in Britain, being disgusted with his government, and the enormities committed by the 
soldiery, broke out into open rebellion, and took th^field against him with a numerous army, 
i)eing assist('d by the^eighbouring tribes. A battle ensued in a. d. 01, f when the Britons, lliroiigh 
the want of ox})erienee in their commanders, and discipline in their troops, afforded an easy 
coiujuest to the Romans, who, by tills fatal victory, entirely vampiished, and nearly exterminated, 
tlu' whole tribe. Being thus subdued, the Iceni became more submissive to their conquerors, 
who, in return, held forth every encouragement and assistance, to persuade them to desert their 
woods and fortiesses, and to form themselves into communities ; rightly judging it tlie only 
sure methofl of civilizing tliem, and effectually subduing that spirit of independence wliich was 
continually provoking them to insurrection. 

File Romans, steady in the pursuit of the plan they had formed, soon saw their perseveranct‘ 
attended with success ; the natives began to erect towns and cities, and to adopt the language, 
habits, customs, and manners of tlieir conquerors. Their agricultural knowledge was increased 
by the Romans, and they cultivated the soil with assiduity. The flice of the country very soon 
exhibited a new appearance, and presented a pleasing picture of populous cities,]; well-built 
towns, and productive meadows and corn-fields ; and the Romans, in order to prevent any future 
opposition to their^power, or at least to render sucli opposition unavailing, built many forts and 
stations in the country of the Iceni. 

• Stukolcy, i. 6, | Xac. Ann. lib. 14. cap. 40, 41, 42. 

X ** That this country contained, in tht? time of the lloinans, many populous, flourishing, and well-built towns, is allowed 
on all liaiids ; and that these were mostly overthrown and destroyed by the Saxons, is confirmed by the testimony of Gildas.’’ 

— Thompson's Boston, 
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The Romans c^neatly delii^lued in agriculture, and were always anxious to iifttil the same 
fondness for this pmsuit amongst the different people that they brought under their control. 
The marshes and fens which had been hitherto, or at least for some previous centuries, an 
extensive' Iak(' ol' stagnant water, were now drained, and furnished a larger tract of rich land, 
snit?il)l(* f(»r every ngrieultural purpose. Tlie country was intersected with canals, and guarded 
from the future inroads of the sea by stupendous works of embankment, erected under the 
directions, and by the skill of tlii‘ Roman generals and commanders. 

One of the greatest works of this county, generally attributed to the Romans, is the Car dyke, 
a eonsi(l(*rable canal, or drain, which extends from tlie rive*r Welland, on the southern side of the 
eoiinty, to the river W^itliam, near Lit»coln. Its cliannel, for nearly the whole ol this course, an 
oxtvnt of iihoiit 40 miles, (Dr. Stukehw says 50,) is 60 feet in width, and lias on each side a 
broad flat hank. 'Die Doctor at first attributed the origin of this great work to Catus Decianiis, 
the procurator in Nerf»’s time, arid sii]>posed (hat his name was preserved in the ;ij)pellations of 
f)laces, tic,, in the vicinity of the Dyke. He adduced those of Catesbridge, (Xatwick, Catsgrove, 
Catley, and Catthorpo, in support ol‘ his hypothesis; but having afterwards dt^votecl some time* 
and attention to tlu* life of Cavausius, the Doctor fancied he recognized part of his hero in that 
of this work. Salmon, in The New Survey of England,” says, that Car-dyke signifies no 
more than I^*n-<lyk(‘. 1'he fens of Aiikholnie Level are called cars.” Dr. Stukoley also admits, 
that car and fen are nearly synonymous words, and are ‘‘ us(*d in this country to signify watery, 
l)oggy plac(\s.” ('ar, in tlie British language, js applied to raft, sledge, K'C., vehicles of carriage. 
Dr. Moreton premises its nanu' was originally Cacr-dyke, the ditch of tlie city. This great 
canal ])r(*serves a level, but rather meandering course, along the eastern side of the higli grounds 
which extend in an irregular chain up tlH? centre of the county, from Stamford to Lincoln. It 
thus rec(Mves, Irom the hills, all the draining and flowing waters, which an easterly course, 
and which, hut for the catchw ater drain, as it is now appropriately called, w’^ould serve to inundate 
the fens. Several Uonian coins have l}een found on the banks of this dyke.* 

ll has lieen supj)os('d that one ]>nncipal ymrpose of tliis and other canals, wms to convey corn 
in boats, from the southern parts of England to the northern praUenturias in Scotland, for tlie 
maintenance of tlie forces kept there. For the Car-dyke entered the Witham, wdiich passed 
through Lincoln; the navigation then was continued by the h’oss>dyke fromf Lincoln, to the 
Trent, in onh'r that the boats might pass dowm that stream to the Humber. From thenee the 
fleet ol‘ corn-boats would ])ass, by the force of the tide, up the river Ouse, to York. 

The Foss-dyke ffills into the Trent near Torksey. “ The Romans conducted the outlet of tlie 
I'oss-dyke betwetui two little hills, into an angle of’ the Trent. It w ent originally straight forwards 
through tlie river into the marshes, which are chiefly made since that time by accretion of sand,” 
(Dr. Stukeley, in a letter to Dr. Oale, dated August 2^ 1765.) 


♦ Hfautifs (»r ICii<rlHii(l aiiil Walt's, by llrittou, vol. ix. j>. 526. 

t lliis oaiiai is said by Ilovetlou to have been cut by Henry III. ; but (Voin tlie ciicuiustancc of its being, in almost all 
ciisis, t!ip boundary between j)arislics, and from the finding a bronzt' lar of Mars at the bottom of it, when it was scoured 
out sev<Tal y(*ars ago, there seems to he no doubt hut it was the work of the Romans, and a continuation of the Car-dyke, 
whicli sk’rted the fens irom Peterborough to Lincoln. — Archtrologia, vol. xiv. |i. 273. 
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‘‘ After thij^Foss-dyke between the Trent and Withain rivers was made, it is easy to imagine, 
that the extensive river of Trent, which runs altogether northwards, would very readily, upon 
great floods, discharge part thereof into the Foss^dyke, for there is a descent tliat way, as being 
to the east.”^ 

** In cleansing this dyke, some time prior to the year 1774, a small bronze figure of Mars was 
found, and is in possession of Mr. Ellison of Thq^me in Yorkshire. It was shown by Mr. Stuitrt 
to the Society of Anti(|uaries in 1774.” 

The inscription on the fece side was read by Mr. Bowyer : — 

DEO IVIAUTI ET 

MMINIBUS AIKIUSTIS COIIOUTIS 

ASYRJ BltUCC 
lUS & CAllASIUS DE 
SUO DONAIO NT OR DONAVERUNT. 

Reverse, 

AD SESTERTIA C. 

CELATUS iERAR 
IDS FECEIT ET AFRA 

MENTI LIBERTO DONA 

« 

VIT FACTUM III. 


‘‘ 'Fhe Westlode,” says Diigdalc, ^Sappears to be on?" of the most ancient drains in the parts of 
Holland; ])robably \}m work of the Romans, made at the time they raised the stnjtendous banks 
in the marshes against the sea, in order to carry off the iijdand waters, by its communication with 
file W(‘lland, at Spalding.” 

'file Romans having made preparations for recovering that vast tract of land called the 
Lincolnshire Level, by the i’onnation of the Car-dyke, which secured it from the upland waters, 
made it their next care to render it safe from the influx of the ocean, by erecting a great bank 
along the scii coasts. This was done, as to the wapentake of Elloa, or Elio, by what is called 
the Old Sea-dyke; which by the people at this day is said to be made by Julius Cms'ar and his 
s jldiers, as if they had knowledge of its being a Roman work. At the mouths of all the rivers, 
no doubt, they made gowts and sluices, as at present. We may well suppose it was performed 
after the time of LoIIius Urbicus: scarce fully accomplished before, possibly in Severus liis 
time, which seema not obscurely hinted at by Herodian 111. ^ But he had it in his particular 

care to make passes over the fens, that the soldiers might stand firm, and fight upon hard 
ground; for many places in Britain are marshy, tlirough the fre(iuent overflowing of the oc(‘an, 
over which th^hihabitants would swim and walk, though up to the middle in water.’ To which 
description no place so well correspondsr”f 


UlIAP L 


W. 'Ml. Mlt . 


ki*. 


Dr, Stukcley's iiccount of Richard of Cirencester, p. 27. 4to, 1757» 
t Stukcley’s Iter. Cur, vol. i. p. 12, 13, 
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1U)()K 1. The banks which tlie Romans caused to be raised to guard the low lands of Lincolnshire 
Uonuiii Ufinks. from the inroads of the ocean, are said to have been the work of a colony of foreigners, 
broiiglU over probably from Belgium, a country of a similar description, the natives of which, 
from their knowledge and habits, would be eminently fitted for such employments. Not that 
these works can be supposed to have been efiected without the powerful co-operation of the 
Britons. Catus Decianus is generally allowed to have been the officer who had the chief 
direction or superintendence in executing the improvements which the Romans then projected 
in the fens.* He was probably the first Roman procurator in the country of the Iceni, and 
continued in that capacity for many years. From what is recorded respecting him, he appears 
to have been ati unfeeling and rigorous task-master, and the people em])loyed under him some- 
times complained loudly of the hardships they suffered. Catus Decianus, however, caused 
the works of which he had the superintendence, to he proceeded in with energy and effect, and 
they aj)p(?ar to have been soon brought to a considerable degree of perfection. These banks 
were maintainc'd irj n good state during the sw’ay of the Romans in Bribiin ; but they appear 
to have been lU'glected very shortly afuu* their departure; by which neglect, and the operation 
of other causes, hereafter to be detailed, the country rescued from the sea by the Romans, 
again fell back in a considerable degree to its former marsliy and fenny state. “ The principal 
bank, says Mr. Oldfield, was probably situate upon a ridge of high land, which enters the 
wa))(‘ntake of Candleshoe at Friskney, and runs nearly in a straight line through that parish, 
and Mainfleet, St. Mary’s, &c. the present haven, about a (piarter of a mile below the town of 
W ainfleet All Saints, and is denominated the High Street. Resuming its course on the op- 
]K)sile side ol the haven, it passes through Croft and ikegnes, to Ingoldmells, at which places 
many traces of it, consisting principally of gi*avel, are remaining. At Ingoldmells it still bears 
tlie name of Roman Bank ; from ihcnce it was probably carried along the coast until it com- 
municated with tlie fossway, near Saltfleetby. To the completion of these works of enibank- 
ment.and drainage, the enterprising Romans were impelled, no less by their love of agriculture, 
tlian by their desire to deprive the Britons of these secure, and, to the Roman legions, almost 
inaccessibh; plac(\s of retreat, which the fens and marshes afforded; and from the time of their 
completion, the face of the country would begin to assume a widely different aspect.”f 

During the Roman government in Britain, Lincolnsliire was included within the province of 
Vlaria CarsarimsiSf and imd a number of military stations established in various parts of it. 
Of these stations, and some others, on the immediate borders of the county, the following is as 
correct a list as can be furnished : but there is much uncertainty, and much diversity of opinion, 
as to the situation of several of them : — 


Utun.iii 

St.'Uiotis. 


An Abum . , 

An PONTEM. 


Abus 


Wiritringham, near Barton. — Stukehy* 
Bridgford, near Newark. — Gale^ Stukeley, 
Near Southwell. — Horsley, , , 

Southwell. — Dickinson* 

The Humber. — Stukehy, 


• Carte's History of England, vol. i. p. 115, 119, 123, 
i Oldfield s HUt. of Wainfteet and the Wapentake of Candleshoe, p. 14, 
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Argolicum 
Agilocum or 
Srcelociim 



Littleborough on Trent.— on Richard of 
Cirencester. 


Brige, Braga Broughton, near Newark. — Stukeley. 

B A N o V A L LU M Homcafttle. — Stukeley. 

Causrnn^, or 'I Stow, near Lincoln, or Stainsfield, or Paunton. — 

Corisen Nis J Stukeley. 


Query, if Kesteven be not derived from Causen* 
NTS? if so, Causennis must be in Kesteven, 
Co RISEN NTS, Stow Grccn, Stanfield. — Stukeley 
on Richard of Cirencester. 

Causennis. Ancaster. — Horsley. 

Causennis. Boston.^ — Reynolds on Antoninus' 
Itinerary. 

Causennis. Nottingham. — Dr. Gale in Arch^ 
elogia.^ 


Coritanorum, or 

Trivona 

Crocolana, or. . . 
Crococalan A . . . 
DuRonnivAi: .... 


In Medio 
IsiNNis . . 


Lindum 

Maroidunum 

Metaris (Estuarium 

Sidnacester 

Sinus Metaris . * . . . 

Vain on A 

V EKOMETUM . . . . . . • . 


The river Trent. — Stukeley. 

Collingham, near Newark.— Gale. 
Brugh, near Collingham. — Horsley. 

Tattershall. — Weirds Tattershall. Lynn, Reynolds. 
Bridge Casterton. — Stukeley ^ Gale, Caster on 
the Nen.— Cawdlew, Baxter, and Horsley. 

Kirton in Lindsey. — Stukeley. 

A city in Lincolnshire, according to Richard of 
Cirencester, but the situation not known, sup- 
posed the same as Causennis. 

Lincoln. — Stukeley, Horsley, Gale, ^c. 

Willoughby, near Grantham. Stukeley, Gale. 

Near East Bridgford. — Horsley. 

Boston Deeps, Washes &c. — Stukeley on Richard 
of Cirencester. 

Newark. — Dickinson, Stow, Stukeley, bjc. 
Lincolnshire Washes. — Stukeley. 

W ainfleet. — Stukeley. 

Near Willoughby. — Horsley. 


CHAP. 


Besides the above, which may be regarded as having been stations or towns of considerable 
importance, the Romans established many forts and stations of inferior rank, in various parts 
of the county. Dr. Stukeley has traced a line of these, commencing at Narborough in North- 
amptonshire, thence to Braceborough, Billingborough, Garwick, Walcot, Linwood, and 
W ashingborough.+ 


• Vol. X. p. .S79. 


•f* Stukeley's History of Carausius I, p. 171, drc. 


[Part 
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BOOK 1 . evident from the earliest accounts of the Britons, that they had towns or large com- 

British rmti and used cars, or chariots, for warlike and civil purposes: we must therefore 

Rf»rn»!» Kotids. naturally conclude, that their internal communications were free and numerous. 

It will not be a matter of surprise, if after the lapse of so many centuries, some traces of 
their roads should be discoverable to the careful observer at the present day. We are informed 
by the Molmutian laws, quoted by Selden, that the highways leading to temples, and the 
roads to great cities, had the privilege of sanctuary. Molmutius, under whom these laws are 
generally allowed to have been formed, is also said to have begun the four great ways through 
Britain, which his son and successor, Belinus, or Belin, completed. These were the Foss- 
way, Watling Street, Ikening Street, and the Ermin Street. Besides these, the Britons, 
anteri(»r to the coming of the Romans, must have constructed many other ways, inferior 
indeed, but public, and leading in different directions from ojie state to another, or connecting 
tlie diflerent parts of the same state; the former must necessarily have existed as the marching 
ways of the armies, which were so frequently detached by one tribe against another; and the 
latter must have equally existed as the necessary chain of communication betwixt the several 
fortresses of the same tribe. But neither the one nor the other, neither the smaller nor the 
greater roads, were likely to satisfy the desires, or answer the exigencies of the Romans, a 
polite and a politic nation, studious equally of private pleasures and of public emolument. 
They, therefore, in the time of Domitiau, began to construct new roads. Agricola was Pro- 
prajtor in Britain at this time; but he did not stay here to finish them, and, being neglected 
by his successors, they became ruinous. These roads were (according to Galen) repaired by 
Trajan, who paved such as were wet and miry, or else ridded them ; such as were rough and 
overgrown with thorns he cleared and raised ; and where rivers were not fordable he made 
bridges ; if a way lay too much about, he made it more direct and straight ; if it lay over a 
difficult and steep mountain, he drew it through places more easy ; if a road was haunted by 
wild beasts, or was desolate, he had it transferred to such parts of the country as were better 
inhabited; and if the way was rugged, betook cure to smooth and level it.''* 

From the speech of Galgacus+ it obviously appears, that the roads were not constructed by 
large detachments of the soldiery. The Romans were merely the directors ; and the more 
laborious employment was imposed on the natives. ''The Romans/’ saysCkilgacus, " are 
perpetually exhausting the healtl\ of the Britons, in the painful employment of clearing the 
woods, and of paving the fens of the island." — " The whole line of road," says Whitaker, 
" must have been previously designed, and the course of it prescribed upon paper, f after an 
accurate survey of the country ; and the officers of the neighbouring garrisons must have 
inspected the execution by turns." 

Augustus}: was the first who placed young men at short distances on the different roads to 
convey intelligence; ho afterwards used waggons as being more expeditious. Inns, or 
mansions, for the accommodation of travellers, and mutations, where travellers could change 
tlieir horses, beasts, or waggons, were likewise erected near the roads ; and at the end of each 
mile a pillar, on which was inscribed the number of miles from the last station. 

The great excellence of these roads is the particular directness of their course. Being 


(ialen. ix. chap. viii. f Vit. A^^ric. J Suetonius. 
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constructed at a period when the laws of property were superseded by the right of conquest, (-MAP. i 
they were naturally lain in straight lines from place to place. 

From this line nothing could divert them but the interposition of a hill which could not be 
directly ascended, or a river which could not be forded. The Romans having the whole power 
of the country at their command, and nations of subjects to be their labourers in the work, 
were not frugal in the use of materials, nor mindful of the conveyance of them to a considerable 
distance. They laid their roads, not sunk, like ours, many feet below the level of the ground 
about them, but rising with a rounded ridge considerably above the surface, unless they were 
obliged to climb obliquely up the side of a steep hill, or descend obliquely down it. By this 
means, although the water never settled upon their roads, yet (where they were not attended 
by a foss) it silently sapped the foundations, and effectually demolished the works.* 

But the continuance of many roads to the present moment, and the peculiar conservation of 
some, result chiefly from the early desertion of them by the Britons and Saxons ; new roads 
being laid for new reasons to the same towns, or the towns being destroyed, the roads conse- 
quently became unfrequented. 

One essential defect in the construction of these roads,’’ says a modern writer, was, their 
almost constantly crossing the rivers of this island, not at bridges, but at shallows or fords, 
some of which nature had planted, and others art supplied. On this account, travelling on the 
roads must have been very precarious, regulated by the rains, and controlled by the floods. 

One of these very rainy nights, which are so common in our Lincolnshire winters, would raise 
a considerable depth of water upon the fords, and fix an absolute bar to the progress of 
travelling. And thus, for the want of a few bridges, must the Roman roads have been 
frequently rendered useless, the military communication between the several parts of the island 
suspended, and the Roman empire within it, exposed to danger.” 

The principal roads constructed by the Romans in England, are the Watling, the Icnild, the 
Myknild, the Julian, and the Ermin or Herman Arcet, the Foss, and the Saltway. Of these, 
only the three latter have any connection with Lincolnshire. 

The Ermin Street entered the County of Lincoln a little to the west of Stamford ; from 
thence, by Great Casterton f Durobrivum), to the ninety-sixth mile-stone on the great north 
road, where thf Roman road takes a north-easterly direction to Ancaster ( Causennis) ; thenct* 
to the east of Navenby, Boothby, and Bracebridge, to Lincoln (Lindurn ). From Lincoln, its 
' oiirsc is due north, through Spittal, Broughton, and Appleby, to Wintringham (Ad Ahum L 
on the banks of the Humber. A second branch of this road turns oft‘, after crossing the rive'’ 

Nene, in Northamptpnshire, and goes by Lolham Bridges, Kite’s Bridge, Thurlby, Bourn 
Cawthorpe, Hatithorpe, Stanfield, Aslackby, to the east of Folkinghain, and Treckingham ; 
thence northwa^, ih a straight line, to the Old Place,” which is about a quarter of a mile 
east of Sleaford, across the river, by a little of the left of Ruskington, Dorrington, Digby, 

Rowston, Blankney, Metheringham, Dunstan, Nocton, Potterhanworth, Branston, to Lincoln, 
where it joined the main branch. 

A third branch of the Ermin Street strikes off about six miles north of Stamford, running by 
Stenby, Denton, 8cc. to Southwell and Bawtry. 


• Murml's Lincolnshii< 
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Foss- way. 
Salt- way. 


^^The Fossway ran from the coast about Saltfleetby by Ludborough,* Ludford, (an 
" undoubted Roman station), to Lincoln ; then by Bruff, to Newark, &c. 

The Saltway ran from the salt mines, at Droitwich in Worcestshire, to the coast of 
Lincolnshire ; the latter county entered not far from Saltby, crossed the Witham at Saltersford, 
near the town or Roman station of Ponton/’f its route thence, to the sea coast, does not seem 
to be accurately determined. 

Dr. Stukeley says, ** I have little doubt in supposing that a Roman road was drawn from 
the northern high country about Bolingbroke by Stickford, Stickney, Sibsey, &c. anAso to 
Boston river, about Redstoiie-Oowt, where it passed it by a ferry. I have fancied to myself 
that several parcels of it are plainly Roman, by the straightness and by the gravelly bottom. 
From thence to Kirton it is indubitably so, being laid with a very large bed of gravel ; and just 
a mile from the river is a stone, now called the mile-stone, standing in a (juadrivium^X it is a 
large round stone, like the frustum of a pillar, and very probably a lapis miliaris. From 
Kirkton, I imagine the road went to Donington, where it met the great and princi{)al road of 
the country, which is drawn from Ely to Sleaford, in a line not much different from a 
straight one.‘”|| 

Another Roman road. Dr. Stukeley conjectures, was made from Horncastle (Banovallum) 
to Sleaford. He describes its course as cast of the river Bane, southward by Les Yates 
(Leeds Gates), crossing the Witham at Chapel Hill, and the Car-dyke, somewhere about 
Kyme.** 

I think we need not scruple to assert, that Raven Vbank is another ancient road ; going 
east and west through the heart of the country, from Tid St. Mary^s to Cowbit. 1 have rode 
some miles upon it, where it is now extremely straight and flat. We have been informed that 
it is actually in some writings called Roman Vbank. § 

The same antiquary was of opinion that a road ran from Wainfleet (Vdinona) across the fens 
to Horncastle, and thence passing near Lincoln (Lindum) to Doncaster (Danum); and he sup- 
posed that Salter’s road, or as it is now termed Salter’s gate, was the remains of it. This 
conjecture is very probable, as this road communicates witli a number of hills, near the high 
road leading from Wainfleet to Friskney, which arc pronounced by every intelligent antiquary 
to be the remains of salt works. From its name, Salter’s road, it is probable th®t it was formed 
for the purpose of conveying the salt manufactured in this neighbourhood to the Roman 
stations in the interior of the country. 

Mr. Dickinson conjectures a Roman road to have run in a northerly direction from Lincoln 
by Castor, Stallingborough, &c. to the sea-coast.”^ Others suppose this road, after passing 
Castor, to have gone by Yarborough-Camp, Horkstow, See. 

Traces of a road are also visible between Wainfleet and Burgh, an undoubted Roman station. 


• “In th«* years 1788 ami 1780, Mr. Lcirmn in company with Dr. Bennet, bishoj) of Cloyne, traversed th0 Fosswny, (roni 
Lndfuni, nn undoubted .sintion, at the bend of the Bane, clearly to Lincoln, and thence into Devonshire.’* Beauties of 
EugUuui and fVulcSy ix. p 314. 

t Tumor’s Grantham. 

I Tins stone may yet be seen at the cross roads nearly opposite to the Pincushion public-house, in the parish of Wyberton. 

II Stukeley's Iter. Cnr. p. 14. § Ibid, p. 16. Map to the Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, <fec. 
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A piece of land in the parish of Croft, retains the name of Bamborough field ; through it the 
road is supposed to have passed. From Burgh there was a Roman road to Caistor, which 
passed, after leaving the former place, to the east of Gunby Hall, near the present road. It 
then proceeded in a direct line to Ulceby Furze Hill, where there was an encampment ; from 
thence it went by Calceby to South Ormsby, where there was another encampment, a descrip- 
tion of which is given in Gough’s edition of Camden’s Brittania. On leaving this station the 
route was circuitous to avoid the wold vallies ; and in its course it formed the boundaries of 
sever^ parishes, (a certain characteristic of a Roman road,) particularly Tetford, Oxcomb, 
Withcall, Stennigot, and Gayton le Wold, in which latter place was another encampment. 
From Gayton it ran to Tows, a hamlet in the parish of Ludford, where it crossed the Fossway, 
and thence by Binbrook to Caistor. 

It is also probable that the sea bank was made use of by the Romans as a road. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Stukeley that they had a road round the whole of the coast ; traces of which 
remain in a variety of places in this county, as Raven’s or Roman’s bank at Holbeach, Pinch- 
beck, Bicker, Wainfleet, Burgh, Somercoats, Grimsby, Hallingborough, Harburgh, Thornton, 
Barrow, Barton, Wintringham, Alkborough,* * * * and Scarborough. 

About a mile from Wainfleet All Saints’ are the remains of a stone pillar, called the White 
Cross, which has been considered by some, as having been originally a lapis miliaris; and it 
has been inferred from this circumstance, that the Romans constructed a road from Wainfleet 
to Boston, which passed in a direct line through St. Mary’s and Friskney to the latter place, 
a little to the Westward of the present high road. Allowing this conjecture to be correct, the 
line of road would go very near a piece of land in the parish of Wrangle, denominated tlie 
Ivorys,” where a building of considerable magnitude, has at some remote period, undoubtedly 
stood. The foundations are still remaining, and the form, a paralcllogram, is easily ascertained 
from the remains of the moat which surrounded it. Had the Romans a small fort or military 
post here? The spot is about an equal distance from Burgh and Boston, at both which places 
the Romans had, without doubt, stations. f 

During the Anglo-Saxon dominion of England this county was incorporated within the 
kingdom of Mercia, which, according to an old chronicle quoted by Leland, was divided into 
two provinces, north and south; and as the Trent was the separating line, the county of Lin- 
coln constituted a great part of South Mercia.;}; Crida was the first Mercian sovereign, and 
began his reign in 58C. At this time it is supposed that the whole island was governed by 
eight Anglo-Saxon monarchs ; whence it should rather be denominated an octarchy than an 
heptarchy.^ Paring the establishment of these petty kingdoms^ the Saxons were in constant 
warfare with the Romanized Britons ; and after these were subdued, they were repeatedly em- 
broiled in with each other. In the midst of these civil commotions Christianity was 

• Thompson's IJoslon, p. 

•j* Mention Is made in the Tower Records of an old castle called “ Twigiaiii,’^ as cxisling in the neighbourhooil of WHinlleer 

which separated the divisions of Lindsey and Holland j Ivory Hills are situate in the latter division, hut the North and Ea*;! 
sides are bounded by Lindsey ; the name is very probable to be a corruption of “ Twigrain,^^ and it may safely be inlened that 
if ruit originally of Konian formation, ll was at least ereoled by our Stucon or Danish unceslors. — Oldjidd. 

j Another chronicle says, that this kingdom was departed into three partes, into West Mercia, Middle Mercia, and lav*’;, 

Mercia: it contained the diocesses of Lincoln, Wircestor, Hereford, Coventry, ond Lichfield.^^— 


niAP. I 


I IlsIoCH 
Nnli*****-. 
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introduced, and gradually made its progress through the island. Peada, the son of Penda, 
"" was the reigning monarch here when this religion was offered to, and accepted by the south 
Mercians. This benign stranger gave a new turn to human pursuits, and soon diverted and 
engrossed the attention of the barbarous heathens. Peada founded a monastery at Mederham- 
sted, now Peterborough ; and, according to Speed, governed all the middle part of Mercia, and 
after the death of Oswy, king of Northumberland, by gift, received all the southern part of 
that kingdom. This was only given on condition of his adopting the Christian faith; when he 
was also to marry Alfleda, daughter of Oswy. Peada was soon afterwards murdered, as sup- 
posed, by his wife.**^ Edwin the Great, the first Christian king of Northumberland, conquered 
the counties of Durham, Chester, Lancaster, the Isle of Man, and Anglesea, carried his arms 
southward over the Trent, and obtained all the province of Lindsey. Paulinus, who converted 
him to Christianity, preached it wherever that king’s power extended. He built the cathedral 
of Southwell, a little west of Newark, baptized many thousands in the river Trent, near to 
Tiovulfingacester, and converted Blecca, the governor of Lincoln.f This was about A. D. 
630. The learned and pious Alkfrid kept his court at Stamford in 668. After the death of 
Oswy, king of Northumberland, Egfrid, his son, invaded Wulfere, and wrested from him the 
whole province of Lindsey, in Lincolnshire. This was about the year 673. In 677, he erected 
the Episcopal See of Sidnacester, in favour of Eadhead, who had been chaplain to his brother, 
king Alkfrid, of Deira. In A. D. 683, we learn from Ralph de Diceto, Eadhed left Lindissi 
for Ripon, where he remained till his death.'^J The south Mercian kingdom, and Bishop’s See, 
being thus established, we hear of but few other public events till the incursions and j)illages 
of the Danes. These freebooters were particularly active in this county, and committed 
numerous depredations on the monasteries, &c. Ingulphus has given a circumstantial account 
of their cruelties in this part of the island, and Hearne thus translates the abbot's narrative: 
Early in the year 870, the Danes took shipping, and went into Lindisse, in Lincolnshire; 
and, landing at Uumberstan, spoiled all that country. At which time the famous and ancient 
monastery of Bardney was destroyed, the Monks being all massacred in the church without 
inorcy. And when they had stayed there all summer, wasting the country with fire and sword, 
about Michaelmas they came into Kesteven, in the same county, where they committed the 
like murders and desolations. At length, in September, 870, Count Algar, aid two knights, 
his senochdls, called Wibert and Lcofric, (from whose names the people thereabouts have since 
ixiven appellations to the villages where they lived, calling them Wiberton and Leofrington,) 

* Bede, lib. III. cu. 24. — Speedy 262. 

t Hetie stales, that Paulirnis built n stone chiircb, of notable workmanshii), (ffperis egrcfrii) in the city of Lincoln, the roof 
whereof heiiitr lallen (o decaj, or destroyed b}' enemies, left the bare walls standing alone. “In ihb idace, however,*’ he 
observes, “ that every year some miraculous cures are generally wrought, for the benefit of those wbdeeek the faith.” Jtede^ 
Ihnk //. e/i. Id. — In this work the city of Lincoln is particularly specllled ; but to Identify the LinclocoUm cimtatis Bede 
with tlie present cit}’, req^uiros something more than as.sertion; for the place adopted by Paulinus for the erecUoii of this stone 
<'tnivch> wuis most probably the subsequent Sidnacester. In the same chapter our venerable historian prucet^s to state, tliat a 
certain Abbot and priest of singular veracity, named Dedu, told him he knew an aged person who was baptized nt noon-day, by 
the Bishop Paulinus, in the presence of King Kdwln, in the river Trent, near the city, which, in the English Tongue, is called 
' Tiovulfingacester. This will be more imrticularly enquired into hereafter. 

X I)' . Stukeley, in a MS. (|Uoted hy Dickinson in his “ History and Anlii|uities of Newark,” 4to. 180d. In this work Ih* 
l>«Kioi aud Mr. Dickinson endeavour to prove that Newark Is the Saxon Sidnacester. 
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drew together all the youth of Holland, with a brave body of two hundred men, belonging to 
Croyland Abbey, who were led on by one Toly, a famous soldier among the Mercians before his 
conversion, but now a converted monk of the same monastery. These taking with them about 
three hundred more stout and warlike men from Deping, Langtoft, and Baston ; to whom also 
joined Morchar, lord of Brunne, with his strong and numerous family ; and being met by the 
sherift" of Lincoln, named Osgot, a valiant and ancient soldier, with the Lincolnshire forces, in 
number five hundred more, mustered together in Kesteven, on St. Maurice’s day, gave the 
Pagans battle, and, by God’s assistance, vanquished them, with the slaughter of three of their 
kings, and a great number of common soldiers; the Christians pursued the Barbarians to their 
very camp, where finding a very stout resistance, night at last parted them, and the Earl drew 
back his army. But it seems the same night there returned to the Danish camp all the rest 
of the princes of that nation, who, dividing the country among them, had marched out to 
plunder.” 

The next morning, notwithstanding the weakness of their forces, the Christians again gave 
battle to the Danes; who being exasperated at the slaughter of their men, having buried 
their three kings early in the morning, at a place then called Launden, but afterwards, from 
this burial, Trekingham, four of their kings and eight counts marched out, whilst two kings and 
four counts guarded the camp and captives. But the Christians, because of the smallness of their 
number, drawing themselves up in one body, made, with their shields, a strong testudo against 
the force of their enemies' arrows, and kept off the liorse with their pikes. And thus being 
well ordered by their commanders, they kept the ground all day. But night coming on, not- 
withstanding till then they had remained unbroken, and had withstood the force of their 
enemies arrows, whose horses being tired, began to flag; yet they very imprudently left an 
entire victory to the Pagans; for the Pagans feigning a flight, began to quit the field, which 
the Christians had no sooner perceived, (however their commanders forbade and opposed it,) 
than they broke their ranks, and, pursuing the Pagans, wei% all dispersed through the plain 
without any order or command; so that the Pagans returning like lions among a flock of sheep, 
made a most prodigious slaughter.” 

On the annihilation of the Christian forces, the Pagans directed their course towards the 
monastery of Oftyland, plundering and burning all the villages in their way, and murdering 
the inhabitants. Being apprised, by some fugitives, of the approach of the sanguinary con- 
qi?erors, the terrified monks, expecting an immediate attack, instantly employed themselves in 
secreting and securing their sacred relics and valuables, some of which were thrown into the 
well, and sdpe to the care of the youthful class of their community, who were im- 

pelled to a^l^preservation in flight. Thus prepared, the old monks devoted themselves to 
prayer, frdi%v;|^liiic^h they were roused by the flames of the neighbouring villages ; and the 
clamours of the fierce Pagans drew nearer. The abbot, and they who were too young or too 
old to fly, assembled in the choir, near the high altar, hoping there to secure life ; but the des- 
peradoes rushed into the sacred place, and, with savage exultation, imbrued their swords in 
the bodies of the unresisting victims. Ev^ry part of the sanctified building was stained will) 
blood ; and by the statement of Ingulphus^ it appears that only one youth was preserved from 
the general massacre. The spoilers broke down all the tombs and monuments, with the ava- 
ricious hope of discovering treasures ; and on the third day, they committed the whole monastic 
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buildings to the flames. With immense plunder, of cattle, &c. the barbarians marched the 
next day to Mederhamsted, or Peterborough, where they committed similar atrocities and bar- 
barities ; and it is related that tlie monastery continued fifteen days in flames. 

I'hough the horrible proceedings of the Danish marauders were so truly calamitous in their 
immediate ^operations; and though language can only depict their repeated exploits, in the 
terms of plunder, murder, rape, famine, and distress ; yet these were the harbingers of national 
improvement and amelioration. The petty, jealous, and opposing kingdoms of the Anglo- 
Saxons, were compelled, to confederate for mutual defence; a consolidation of the different 
states arose, and during the greatest distraction of the realms, that amiable man, wise monarch, 
and skilful general, Alfred, was sent as a guardian angel to the country. He employed the 
energies of intellect to repel invasion, to discomfit the public and private enemies of the island, 
and to administer comfort to the distressed by wise and appropriate laws. After his firm estab- 
lishment on the throne, the nation assumed a new aspect; and after that felicitous event, its 
annals became more clear and enlightened. The sovereignty of Mercia, on the defeat of the 
Danes, fell into the power of Alfred. He did not, however, avowedly incorporate it with 
Wessex. He discontinued its regal honors, and constituted Ethelred its military commander, 
to whom he afterwards married his daughter, Ethelfleda, when her age permitted,.’’* This 
lady continued the command of Mercia after Alfred^s and her husband’s decease ; and during 
the reign of Edward the elder, it was found necessary to construct and fortify several places on 
the borders of Mercia joining Northumbria, particularly on the banks of the Humber. On 
Ethelfleda’s death, Mercia was incorporated with Wessex ; but some places were still held by 
the Danes, Among these were the towns of Stamford and Lincoln, even so late as 941, when 
Edmund the elder expelled them hence. 

The transactions of the Church and See constitute the principal subjects of historical narra- 
tive respecting this county, till the conquest and subjugation of England by William of 
Normandy. Innovations of every kind were now introduced ; and the whole property of Lin- 
colnshire was distributed among his favorite followers. The following list of names and manors 
may be found in Domesday book. To Alan Rufus, Earl of Britain and Richmond, he gave 
101 lordships. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, 76. Waltheof, Earl of Northum- 
berland, 2. Judith, Countess of Northumberland, 17. Robert Vesci, 7. William Mallet, 1. 
Nigil de Albini, 12. Robert de Stafford, 20. William de Percy, 32. Walter D’Eincourt, 
17. Guy de Creon or Crown, 61. Goisfrid Hanselin, 16. Ranulph de St. Valery, 6. 
William le Blound, or Blunt, 6. Robert de Todenes, 32. Ralph de Mortimte, 7. Henry de 
Ferrers, 2. Norman D’Areil, 2. Alured de Lincoln, 61. Walter Bee, 1. lUlp^ Pajganel, 
16. Ernisius Bunin, 28. Gilbert de Gandovo, or Gaunt, grandson of Baidin^^ Earl of 
Flanders, 1 13.”t It will not be an easy task to specify the respective lordsh^a* thus dis- 
tributed; and indeed it will be extremely difficult to identify the places where each of those 
barons erected their castles, and established their habitations, 8ic. 

From the Conquest to the present time, there are few matters deserving the notice of the 
historian. During the Civil War between Charles" the First and his parliament, the county 
was decidedly in favour of the measures of the popular party, and the few battles and sieges 
that occurred within the county will be noticed in the local history. 


• Turner’s Ilistory of the Anglo-Saxuns, I. p. 267. 


t Mu^rna Britannia, vol. ii. p. H06. 
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GEOLOGY AND AGttlClJ LTURE. 


Lincolnshire may be said to present three great natural features, each of which has a 
specific and nearly uniform character. These are the Wolds, Heaths, and Fens. 

The Wolds extend from Spilsby, in a north westerly direction, for about forty miles to 
Barton on the Humber. They are, on the average, nearly eight miles in breadth, and consist 
of sand and sandy loam upon flinty loam, with a sub-stratum of chalk. This is peculiarly 
their appearance about Louth, and in the extensive rabbit warrens between Gayton and 
Tathwcl. But where the friable loams prevail, rich upland pastures arc seen pleasingly inter- 
mixed. From Binbrook to Caistor, with the interruption of Caistor Moor, a sandy soil is the 
principal, and thence, sand with an intermixture of argillaceous earth, till they change into the 
rich loam of which Barton field, a space of 6000 acres, principally consists.* 

Beneath this line, and parallel with the eastern shore, lies an extensive tract of land at tlie 
foot of the Wolds, in the direction of north west to south east, reaching from Barton to Wain- 
fleet, of various breadth, from five to ten miles. This tract of country, called the Marsh, is 
secured from the encroachments of the sea by embankments of earth, and is agriculturally 
divided into North and South Marshes, by a difference in the soil, called Middle Marsh. The 
first comprises a large extent of rich salt lands, the value of which is well known to the grazier; 
the second consists of stiff, cold, and tenacious clay, consequently of inferior value ; and the 
intervening land is a rich brown loam, stretching across from Belesby to Grimsby. Between 
these two ridges of Wolds and Heath, is a tract of varied, but useful land, though accompanied 
by much of a different character From the Heath-hill, looking eastward, there is no cliff ,* 
yet the country slopes gradually into a vale, of soils too various for description, but not good 
in Its general future. Half way to the Wolds, in a line not regular, there is a rising tract of 
good land, t^t is narrow, on which the villages are built; this sinks again into another part of 
the vB^^ous^l^i^ Yale to the Wolds. Thus forming, between the Heath and the Wolds, first, 
the narro^ lidge. on which the villages are built, set at about sixteen shillings ; then the 
Ancholme fourteen shillings; the ridge of pasture, at sixteen shillings ; a flat of moor, 

very bad ; and then the Wolds. Between these are the following Fens : first, those which 
lie below the sloping ground of the South Heath, running north by east from Grantham to 
Lincoln, extending again by the west from Lincoln to the banks of the Trent. Second, those 
low lands lying upon the river Witham, forming a triangle between the points of Lincoln, 


* Beauties of England and Wales. — Lincolnshire, p. 66b* f Young^s General View, <fec. p. iL 
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WiiinfUict, aud Croyland. And lu.stly, thoKC which lie between the North Heath and the 
Wolds, in the vicinity of Anchohne. 

Th(i Heath, now nearly enclosed, is a tract of high country, a sorf of back-bone to the 
whole, in w hich the soil is a good sandy loam, but with clay enough in it to be slij)j)ery with 
wet, and tenacious under bad inanageruent ; but excellent turnip and barley land, on a bed of 
luiiestones, at various depths, from six inches to several feet, commonly nine inches to eighteen. 
This hill slopes sharply to the west; the declivity of the same nature, but generally good; and 
this extends some distance in the flat vale, for the first line of villages, ^built also as the soil 
lies in a longitudinal direction, north and south.) The soil is rich loam, containing much 
pasturage.”* 

Between (iiiinsborough and Newark, for twenty-five miles, is a large tract of flat sandy soil, 
the greater part of which has been enclosed and partly drained. The soil of the Isle of’ 
Ancholme may be said to be among the finest in England. . It consists of black sandy loams, 
warp land, brown sand, and rich loams, of a soapy and tenacious quality. The under stratum 
at Stvicey, Belton, &.c. is, in many places, an imperfect plaster stone. * 

There is much reason to conjecture that the whole of the level portion of this county was, 
^ at some very remote period of time, covered by the sea. This opinion receives considerable 
corroboration from what is known respecting the formation of similar tracts in other countries. 

J)r. Stukeley, who, althougli he is sometimes hypothetical, is always ingenious and deserving 
attention, has the following observations on the original formation of the parts of Holland. 

It we cast our eyes upon the geography of England, we must observe that much of the 
eastern shore is flat low ground, whilst the western is steep and rocky. This holds generally true 
throughout the globe, as to its great parts, countries or islands, and likewise particularly as to 
its little ones, mountains and plains. 1 mean that mountains are vSteep and abrupt to the west, 
especially the north west, and have a gentle declivity eastward, or to the south east, and that 
plains ever descend eastward. I wonder very much that this remark has never been made. I 
took notice of it in our own country, almost before I had ever been out of it, in the universal 
declivity of that level eastward, in those parts where it did not by that means regard the ocean, 
j)articularly in South Holland, or the Wapentake of Elho; the natural descent of water therein 
IS not to the sea, as the rivers run, but directly eastward, and that very considerable. Beside, 
tlu; current of every river is lower as more eastward ; thus the Welland is higher in level than 
the Nen, the Nen than the Ouse: and probably at first both emptied themselves by the Ouse 
or Lynn river as most eastward. I observed in June 1732, that the Peterborough river Nen, 
would willingly discharge itself into Whittlesea Mere, and so to the Ouse at Lynn, if it were 
not hindered by the sluice at Horsey bridge by the river Nen. I see no difficulty to attribute 
the reason of it, to the rotation of the globe. Those that have gone about to demonstrate to 
us that famous problem of the earth’s motion, have found out many rnathe:^atical and 
abstracted proofs for that purpose, but neglected this which is most sensible, and before our 
eyes every minute. It is a property of matter, that when whirled round upon an axis it 
endeavours to fly from that axis, as we see in the motion of a wheel, the dirt and loose parts 
are thrown the contrary way in a tangent line* This is owing to the natural inactivity of 


• Young's Maw oi the Agricullme oi the County ol LiucoJn- 
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matter, which is not easily susceptible of motion. Now at the time that the body of the earth 
was in a mixt state between solid and fluid, before its present form of land and sea was ]x^r- 
fectly determined ; the Almighty Artist gave it its great diurnal motion. By this means the 
elevated parts, or mountainous tracts, as they consolidated whilst yet soft and yielding, flew 
somewhat westward, and spread forth a long declivity to the east; the same is to be said of the 
plains, their natural descent tending that way, and, as 1 doubt not, of the suj)erfice of the earth 
below the ocean. The truth of this observation I have seen universally confirmed in all my 
travels. I design another time professedly to treat of it in a philosophical way. But consequent 
to this doctrine it is that we have so large a quantity of this marsh land in the middle of the 
eastern shore of England, seeming as if made by the washing and eluires of the many rivers 
that fall that way, such as the Welland, the Witham, the Nen, the Ouse, great and little, 
together with many other streams of inferior note. These all empty themselves into the great 
bay formed between the Lincolnshire Wolds and the Cliffs of Norfolk, called by Ptolemy, 
Metark JEHtuariumJ''^ 

The f ollowing descri])tion of the eastern coast of North America, and the account of the soil 
of that country, supports the above opinion, and justifies the idea of their having had an 
analogous formation . 

In the parts east of the Allegany mountains the country for several hundred miles in 
lengtli, and sixty or seventy in breadth, is level and entirely free of stone. It has been a question, 
whether this extensive tract has remained in its present state ever since the flood, — or whether 
it has been made by particles of earth which have been washed down the adjacent mountains, 
and by the accumulation of soil from the decay of vegetable matter. 

Marine shells are found almost invariably throughout the district, by digging 18 or 20 feet 
below the surface ; and at the depth of 20 feet every appearance of a salt marsh ; that is marsh 
grass, marsh mud, and brackish water ; if a well be dug to a certain depth, the water is fresli 
and gofxl, if you exceed that depth the water becomes salt and brackish, and the earth dug u]> 
resembles, in appearance and smell, that which is dug up on the edges of the salt marshes. 

On the margins of rivers arc found, 15 or 20 feet below the surface of the earlli, logs, 
branches and leaves of trees, mixed with layers of sand. These appearances arc Ibund 80 to 
1 00 miles up the country, and are traced down to the sea, many of the leaves and logs are 
entirely sound, and appear to have been suddenly covered to a considerable depth. 

I’he soil on the banks of the river is proportionably coarse or fine according to its distance 
from the mountains. When you first leave the mountains, and for a considerable distance, the 
soil is coarse, with a large mixture of sand and shining heavy particles. As you proceed 
towards tbe s^, the soil is less coarse and so on; in proportion as you advance, the soil is finer 
and finer, uiitil finally, is deposited a soil so fine, that it consolidates into perfect clay. Now 
we know, tb&t running waters when turbid, will deposit first the coarsest and heaviest particles, 
next those less coarse and heavy, also on, and lastly those which are lightest and finest. ’'f 
It appears therefore very probable, that at some very early period, the waters of the sea over- 
flowed the whole of the low country between the Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire hills, and 


Slukeley’s Itinerary, 2nd ed. p. 1. f Wlnterbotbam»« America, vol. i. p. Itbi 
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the Trent to that of the Witham.* ■ v 

Aiiri -nt siat(‘ The first state of this district would be that, when it was covered entirely by the waters of 
oi iiir fa v.M. ocean ; and its second that, when the surface was heightened by alluvial deposits from the 
higlilands, and the accumulation of the daily warp, arising from the flowing in of the tide. 

We are informed that the Romans on their entering the country of the Coritani, (about the year 
41,) found it much covered with wood;f and also, that one of the principal forests of ancient 
Britain was that of the Coritani the quantity of trees every where found upon digging 

through the upper stratum to the nioory soil, is adduced as a proof of the former existence of 
this extensive forest. That the whole of the Lincolnshire Level was once a well wooded coun- 
try, there seems no good reason to doubt, but that it was in this state at the time of* the Roman 
invasion, is exceedingly improbable; for, if it were so, the land must have been high, firm, and 
w(dl drained; that it was not so, is evident from the fact that the sea banks, and the principal 
works of drainiige in the district were executed by the Romans ; which would not have been 
necessnry had the country been drained, and suitable for the growth of timber. 

The third state of this district was brought about by the stupendous works of the Romans. 
By cutting the Car-dyke, they prevented the waters from deluging the country, and their im- 
mense sea-bank shut out the tides, and thus drained the lands, and rendered them fit for the 
purj)oses of agriculture. Tlie country would now be adapted to the growth of timber, and it 
was probably, at this time, very generally planted. In Mr. L. Fidward’s survey of the Withain, 
in 17fi9, is the following passage. Bodiam Sands, near Bardney, lie about three feet and a 
half below the surface of tli(‘ adjacent lands, they consist of a thin bed of sand, upon a bed of 
strong blue clay, full of hirge coggles or stones, on which bed was found a great number of 
oak, yew, and alder roots and trees, which had grown thereon. The soil on each side moory 
and full of subterranean w'ood, to three and a half feet thick. The oak roots stand upon tlie 
sand, and tap-root into the clay, some of the trees arc five feet in diameter at the bole, and 
more than ten feet from out to out at the root.’* ft was during the period which elapsed 
between the drainage of the country by the Romans, and its relapsing into a fenny state again, 
that the stratum of moor or peat would in part be formed, and which would arise from the 
usual processes of cultivation, the decay of vegetable matter, &c. This moor stratum is usually 
about a foot thick ; upon and within it, are found stags* horns, warlike instruments, and other 
remains of the ancient inhabitants ; and upon its surface several canoes, of a particular form 
and construction, have been discovered. The principal part of this stratum would, however, 
be formed from the decayed vegetable matter, &c. left upon it, when through the operation of 
causes hereafter to be detailed, the district was again overflowed by the waters, both of the 
uplands and the ocean. The trees which arc most commonly found, upon digging down to the peat 
stratum, are oaks and firs ; some of the former, of a very large size, have been discovered near 
Bardney, and amongst others, one, a few years ago, which was ninety feet long, and four feet 


• Thompson’s Boston, und the Hundred of Skirbeck, 1820, p. 270. 
t Bib. Tl’op. Brit. xxlv. p. 47. and Archwolo^fia, vol. vii. p. 171. 

J Whitaker’s IVtanchester, rol. fl, p, 93. and Richard of Cirencester, p. 20. 
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square, and contained 1440 solid feet of timber, this tree was found three feet below the siu- < 
face, lying upon clay and gravel, and covered with peat. In Friskney, Wainfleet, and Wrangle, 
and in the East Fen, great numbers of fir trees, with their roots, have been discovered lying in 
the moory soil, one foot below the surface, in the low parts, and from two to six feet in the 
higher lands ; the under soil is a fine blue clay. These trees are not large, some girt two feet, 
many are only poles. They lie in all directions, and appear not to have been cut down, but to 
have been torn up by the operation of water. Some oak trees, of a considerable si/e, have been 
found in the bed of the forty feet drain. In the East Fen generally, and in many parts of the 
West, particularly towards Revesby, both oak and fir trees have been found, in digging to the 
depth of six to eight feet, and in such numbers, as clearly to indicate that this tract was once 
a wood.’^* 

At the laying of the present new sluice, at the fall of Hammond Beck into Boston Haven, 
taking up the foundation of the old gowt, they met with the roots of trees, many of them 
issuing from their several boles or trunks spread in the ground ; which, when they had taken 
the roots and the earth they grew in, they met with a solid, gravelly, and stony soil, of the 
liigh country kind, but black and discoloiired by the change that had befallen it, upon which 
hard earth, they laid the foundations of this new gowt, where these roots were dug up, which ^ 
was certainly the surface of the old country.^’f 

At the setting down of Skyrbeck sluice, near Boston, there was found, at sixteen feet deep, 
covered with silt, a smith’s forge, and all the tools thereunto belonging, with horse shoes and 
other things made of iron, as some that saw it have affirmed to me.”|' 

Near the river Welland, which runs through Spalding, Anno 1696, at the depth of about 
ten feet, there were found jetties, (as they call them) to keep up the old river’s bank, and the 
head of a tunnel that emptied the land water into the old river; and, at about twenty or thirty 
yards distance from the present river, there were dug up, about the like depth, several old 
boats; which things shew, that anciently the river was either much wider than now it is, or 
ran in another place, or both. On the^pther, viz. the north west side of the river, and more 
upwards in the town, were dug up, at about the before mentioned depth, the remains of old 
tan vats, or pits, a great quantity of ox horns and shoe soles, of a very strange unusual form, 
with sharp pointed toes turning up. Which things shew that the surface of the country lay 
anciently much lower than now it does, and has been raised up by the sea throwing in its sand, 
in the maritime parts, (now most inhabited); and by the moor or rotten ledge, in the fenny 
parts next the high country.'” 

With respect to the above accounts, it is evident that some of the circumstances mentioned 
would tend to show, that the catastrophe, whatever it was, which reduced this well wooded 
level to the state of a fen or marsh,” was of comparatively recent dvite. For the smith’s shop, 
the horse shoes, and the shoes with pointed toes, belong to what may be termed modern times. 

It will be observed, says Mr. Thompson, however, that all these things are said to have been 
discovered contiguous to ancient canals, sluices, &c. and therefore may have accidently fallen 
in, and when found their absolute situation does not appear to have been very distinctly 
noticed. ' 

♦ Hist, of Boston, p. 278. f Philosoph. Tran. No. 270. May and June, 1102. ^ 

I Dugdale on Embankment, p. 177, Ac. 
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Tliere can be little doubt that the destruction of the country was occasioned by an irruption 
of’ the sea. Stukely and Dugdale have supposed this catastrophe to have been occasioned by 
an ciirtlnjuake, wincli, l)y lowering the level of the land several feet, exposed it to the inroads 
of the ocean. 

It seems most philosophical to account for effects by the most simple adequate cause, and 
no doubt the circumstances already detailed would be sufficient to lead to an irruption of the 
sea, without the intervention of an earthquake, as those eminent antiquaries suppose. Mr. 
Whitaker attributes the formation of the soil on the eastern coast, and the different geological 
ap|)earances and discovery of boats, swarths of grass, &c. considerably belW the present surface, 
to the same causes as those which produced the formation of the Lancashire mosses ; viz. the 
de[»ositi()ns of stagnant wat ers, and the aggregation and decomposition of vegetable matter. 

Tlie following extract on this subject, is from Sir William Dugdale’s invaluable work on 
embankment. 

Thai the vast level of the fens was, at first, a firm dry land, and not annoyed with any 
(‘Xtraordinary inundation from the sea, or stagnation of the fresh waters, I shall now endeavour 
to manifest, which may perhaps seem strange to many ; but when it is well considered, that timber 
trees will not grow and thrive where water, for the most part stands; or in moor, which by 
tract ol' time is bred and increased in such moist places, both the one and the other may with 
much probability be granted. The case then being thus stated, it now remains for me to prove, 
that such have heretofore been bred, and prospered in sundry places of this now fenny country; 
wlucli is no hard mattei to do, divers persons, yet living, being able to testify, that in the late 
digging ol' those channels and drains, as have been made for the exsiccation thereof, great 

numbers of such trees, of several kinds, have been found ; most of oak and fir, and few of 

» 

(hem severed from tlieir roots ; but of such as be so severed, the roots are observed to stand in 
the firm eartli below the moor, of which sort I myself have seen some, that were taken up in 
the fens near Thoniey, and liave had credible information of multitudes found in otlier places ; 
W'h(!i\iof some were digged up at the cutting of that lavge channel, called Downham Ea, which 
exteiulelli itself from Salters-lode, about four miles northward, towards Liime. 

Moreover, in Marshland, about a mile westwards from Magdalen Bridge, at the setting 
down of a sluice, very lately, there was discovered at 17 feet deep, divers furze bushes, as also 
nut trees, pressed flat down, with nuts sound and firm lying by them; the bushes and trees 
standing in solid earth, below the silt, which hath been brought up by the inundation of the 
sea, and in time raised to that great thickness; and hereunto what I have^ere already 
observed in the Isle of Axholme, touching the trees of oak and fir found in such great numbers 
at the making of those ditches and sewers lor draining of that fen, which, though it lie not 
contiguous to this, out of all doubt is on the like level, and was apparently a woody country 
at the first, To give farther instance therefore, to demonstrate so evident a truth, there will be 
no need, so that I shall hence proceed, and in the next place manifest upon what occdvsion this 
great alteration grew. 

“ (Granting therefore, that this country, thopgh lying flat and low, was not originally 
unnoyed with the inundations of the ocean, or any stop of the fresh waters, which might, by 
overflowing and drowning, make it fenny ; and considering the situation thereof to be such, as 
that it is bounded on all parts by the highlands, in the form of an horse shoe, excepting towards 
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the sea IVom that point of land, about Hunstanton in Norfolk, to Wynthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
which niakcth it much like unto a bay ; I am now to demonstrate by what means it came to 
pass, that the ocean, at first, brake into it with such violence, as that the woods then standinir 
throughout tlie same, became turned up by the roots; and so great a portion of silt 
brought in, as not only for divers miles next towards the sea, did cover the ground in an 
extraordinary depth, (as I shall plainly shew anon,) but even to the remotest parts on the 
verge of the highlands, as is apparent from that discovery made of late years, at the skirt of 
Conington down in Huntingdonshire ; where, upon making of a pool, by the famous Sir 
Robert Cotton, BaroiKt, he found the skeleton of a large sea-fish, (near 20 feet long, as was 
then conjectured) lying in perfect silt, above six feet below the superficies of the ground, and 
as much above the present level of the fen ; which, by so long a continuance in that kind of 
earth, was petrified, as is evident from divers of the bones, both of the back and other parts, 
which are still preserved by Sir Thomas Cotton, Baronet, his worthy son, amongst otlier 
extraordinary rarities that were collected by that learned person.” 

“ But when and by what means that violent breach and inundation of the sea was firs! 
made into this country, I am not able positively to affirm ; therefore I must take leave to 
deliver my conjecture therein, from the most rational probabilities; which is, that it was by 
some great earthquake ; for that such dreadful accidents have occasioned the like, we have 
unquestionable testimony.” 

“ And as some places have got from the sea, so some other have lost, as may be seen by 
Skegnesse in Lincolnsinre, which was heretofore a great haven town, (as the before s|)ecified 
author relates) and walled, having a castle, but the old town is clean consumed and eaten up 
of the sea.” 

“ But though the sea, by some such strange accident, made that irruption into those parts, 
yet did not the tides, for any long continuance of time, flow wholly over it (as 1 presume;) 
Ibr most evident it is, that as all floods do, from th® niuddiness of their streams, leave on the 
veiges of their quickest currents, a sandy settlement ; so by these daily fluxes, did a vast 
proportion of silt fix and settle somewhat within the mouth of the bay ; which silt, in Iract 
of time, increased to such a height, as that it exceeded the ordinary flowings of that watery 
element; and thereby checking the usual tides, got ground so fast upon the ocean, (as it is 
the nature of most places to do, where the sea hath any stop,) that those active and industrious 
people, the Romans, who made all use of art and skill to the advancement of their profit, 
finding the s^ thus raised above the usual tides, to be much more rich and fertile than any 
upland grou|^, bestowed the pains and cost to raise strong banks of earth on that side towards 
the oedan, to defend it from the overflowing of the spring tides, which commonly happen 
about 20 or 30 times in the revolution of one year, and some much higher than others, through 
thepowerofthenortb-eastwinds, by which means the countries of Holland and Marshland 
were thus won and gamed. For that this was a work of the Romans, that expression of 
Tacitus, whereof I have taken notice in the discourse concerning Romeney Marsh, doth not 
only imply ; but the coins found in these pa|:ts, with the large heaps of earth still to be seen 
there (which without all doubt were raised ffir monuments of some eminent military persons, 
whilst their Colonies remained in this nation,) do more than probably shew.” 

“ I now come to the cause and occasion of their inundation and drowning of this great 
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level, whereby, instead of the benefit which it might receive from their overflowings, in case 
they had enjoyed their free and natural passages and out-falls, it hath been made, for the 
most part, for divers ages, a most unhealthy stagnation of waters, yielding no considerable 
profit to the inhabitants, or those that bordered upon it. That the obstruction, which the 
before specified rivers hath had in passing out freely to the sea, hath been the only cause of 
tliose inundations and drownings, already spoken of, is apparent enough. I shall therefore 
in the next place make manifest what it is that hath thus stopped and choaked up these their 
outfalls.” 

** Whosoever hath observed the constant tides which flow up the river of Ouse, at Lynne, 
will find the water always very thick and muddy there, because the sea, bearing a larger 
breadth northwards from thence, worketh with so much distemper. It is no wonder, therefore, 
f h;it a great portion of silt doth daily settle in the mouth of that ostiary, and likewise in the 
other, viz. of Wisbeche, Spalding, and Boston, so that in time it could not but grow to that 
thickness, without some artificial helps to quicken the current, upon its evacuation, at every 
ebb, whereby it might be carried out again ; that it must needs force back the fresh waters, and 
cause them not only to overflow, but at length to drown the whole level through which their 
streams did pass. And this we see apparently was the case here, for to such an height is the 
silt grown, that in the year 1635, upon the deepening of Wisbeche river, the workmen, at eight 
feet below the then bottom thereof, came to another bottom, which was stony, and in it, at 
several distances, found several boats, that had laid there overwhelmed with the silt for many 
ages. 

** Add hereunto what likewise hath of late years been observed at Witlescy, in the casting 
of those moats, by Mr. Underwood, for the ffencing in of his new plantation of fruit trees, viz. 
that digging through the moor, at eight feet deep, they came to a perfect soil, and swaths of 
grass lying thereon, as they were first mowed, which clearly manifests that some great land 
flood, many ages since, meeting with an obstruction at the natural ostiaries towards the sea, by 
reason of much silt, which alter a long drought had choaked them up, did then spread itself 
over the face of the whole level, and that the waters, till this general draining, ever since cover- 
ing tlie same have produced a moor, now grown to this thickness.’’ 

The fourth state of the district is that of being, through the irruption of the salt walSer, and 
the subsequent stagnation of the fresh, a complete bog of morass. It is highly probable, that 
the country was in this state at the period of the foundation of St. Botolph’s Monastery, 
Boston, viz. A. D. 654. If however Stukeley’s assertion be correct, that Kirtoiii, in Holland, 
was the original estate and seat of the first Saxon Kings and Earls of Mercia,*' it is evident 
that some attention would be paid to the advantage and condition of that town and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It was the opinion of Dr. Stukeley, that the kingdom of Mercia had its 
name from a considerable part of it having been overflowed by the sea, and he derives the 
present name of the parts of Holland’*^ from the same circumstance. 

When the sea had, by some violent means or other, broken the barriers which the Romans 
liad raised against it, its operations and the effects of this catastrophe would be exactly such as 
are mentioned by Dugdale in the foregoing copious extract. Silt and soil would necessarily 
accumulate in the mouth of the bay to such an extent that the outfall would be destroyed, and 


• Halit, being the ancient British for salt. — Stukeley, 
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the upland and soakage waters be prevented from flowing out ; tlic same circumstance would 
likewise prove an obstacle to the daily incursions of the tide. Thus the country would be 
reduced to the state of a stagnant lake or morass. All the observations which have been made, 
in later times, completely justify Dugdale’s remarks; the super-stratum of clay or soil is 
uniformly thickest on the parts adjacent to the sea, or the outfalls of the rivers, and gradually 
decreases in thickness as it recedes from them. Near Skirbeck Church the clay is 15 feet thick ; 
at Bardney the peat moor is within a foot of the surface, and in many parts of the East Fen the 
uj)per stratum disappears and the peat moor is at the top. 

An irruption of the sea happened in 1178, and the country of Holland was deluged and 
destroyed. It appears from this, that this district had at that time been recovered from the 
state it was in during the Saxon Heptarchy, and that the higher grounds were, previous to this 
inundation, in a state of profitable cultivation. Henry of Huntingdon says, “ this fennie 
countrie is passing rich and pl^teous, yea, and beautiful to behold, watered with many rivers 
running down to it, garnished with a number of meers, both great and small, wliich abound in 
fish and fowl; and it is firmly adorned with woods and islands.” This was written about 1154. 
William of Malmsbiiry, who wrote about 12<K), says that ‘‘the fens were a very paradise, and 
seemed a heaven for the delight and beauty thereof; in the very marshes bearing goodly trees, 
which for tallness, as also without knots, strived to reach up to the stars. It is a plain countrie^ 
and as level as the sea, which with green grasse allureth the eye. There is not the least portion 
of ground that lies waste and void there ; here you shall find the earth rising somewhere for 
api>le trees ; there you shall have a field set with vines, which either creep -upon the ground or 
mount on high upon poles to support them.” In Mercators Atlas> (published in 1G88) it is 
said, “ but since these countries from time to time, especially in winter season, and sometiiiu^ 
most part of the yeare, are overflown by the spreading w^aters of the rivers Ouse, Grant, Nen, 
Welland, Glen, and Witham, having not suflicient heads and sewers to void them ; but again, 
when the streams arc retired into their own channels, it is so plenteous and rank of a certain 
Fat grasse, and full hey, (which they call lid) that when they have mowed down as much of 
the best as will serve their turne, they set fire to the rest and burn it, in November, that it may 
come up again in greater abundance, at which time, a roan may sec this fenny and moist tract in 
a lignt flaming fire all over.” 

In the Philosophical Transactions* is a very long and particular description of a sub-marine 
Forest, below Sutton and Huttoft, on the coast of Lincolnshire; this was visited in 179G, by 
Di. De Serrea and Sir Joseph Banks, and the whole account is particularly interesting. It 
app^iars that the land there formerly extended much farther into the sea than it does at present, 
and that the remains of this forest are visible, and in part left bare at low water along the 
whole of the coast from Skegness to Grimsby, particularly at Addlethorpe and Mablethorpe. 
Tlie sorts of tiniber which are yet distinguishable are birch, fir, and oak. The soil to which 
the trees are fixed, and in which they grew, is a soft greasy clay, but for many inches above that, 

1 lie soil is composed of decayed leaves and other vegetable matter. The water on the outside of 
the banks, which the forest has formed, deepens very suddenly. 

I'hc whole appearance of the vegetable soil which is found here, so perfectly agrees with that 


• No. 481. 
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found in other parts of the level, as to justify the idea of their being formed by similai* occur- 
rences. Dr. De Serrea agrees with Dugdale in attributing the overwhelming of the forest to 
an earth(|uakc, and says, ‘‘ it would be impossible for any of these trees or shrubs to vegetate* 
so near the sea, and below the common level of its waters ; the waves would cover such tracts 
of land, and hinder vegetation.” Undoubtedly they would if not kept out. But what is there 
in this account in the least incompatible with the theory here endeavoured to be established ? 
Supposing the land here to have had the same formation as that of the rest of the district, it 
would evidently be gained from the sea by the same means which the Romans employed to 
gain the rest, and although tlic soil itself might be below high water mark, still vegetation 
would take place ujioii it, if it wTre protected from the inroads of the ocean. The trees growing 
there would be overwhelmed by the same oatastrophe that overwhelmed the rest, let that have 
been caused by wluit it may, whether by neglect of the banks, or by the destruction of them 
l)y an enemy. 1 1 evidently appears by these trees off* tlie coa§t now being bare, that the sea, 
from some cause or other, has not accumulated any super-stratum of silt or clay upon them, and 
therefore, when the banks were repaired, the whole of this land was given up to the ocean ; as, in 
conse(|uerice ol’ its being left bare and low, it could only have been recovered by extraordinary 
labour and expense.’* 

The following account of the digging a well at Sutton, by Mr. Joshua Searby, shows that the 
sen did accumulate soil, to the tliickness of JG feci, upon the land now enclosed, which additional 
height would he a stdiicient inducement to those who had the management of tlic repairs of tlie 
hanks to atteni])! the regaining of that portion of the land from the sea which was so covered, and 
to abandon the rest. 

The strata oltserved in digging the above mentioned well are the following : 


Clay IG feet. 

Moor, similar to that of the islets where the trees are found 3 to 4 feet. 

Soft moor, mixed with shells and silt 2i) feet. 

Marly clay 1 foot. 

Chalky rock 1 to 2 fetj|. 

Clay 93 feet 

Ci ravel and Water. The water had a chalyheate taste. 


The history of the alluvial deposits of this district having been detailed, it remains to treat upon 
the under .strata, or of those wliicli may he considered as having composed its original geological 
tormation. It is difficult to procure sufficient data to enable us to deduce any satisfactory hypo- 
thesis; the two following papers contain much information upon the subject. 

An account of the Strata observed in sinking for water at Boston, in the county of Lincoln.f 
Bv Mr. James Limbird, Surveyor to the Corporation. Communicated by Sir Joseph Banks. 
Bart. F.U.S. 


* Thompson's Boston, p. 288. 

I The expense of this horint^ v t)i< 1» vs ns borne hy tl»e Corporation, witli a view to the public good, was upwards of 1*500. 
I'hilimph, S'ranaur. vol ii. p, 27. 
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“ On the 7th day of May, 178«3, George Naylor, of Louth, in the county of Lincoln, well chap. 11 . 
borer, began to bore at the well in the Market-place, Boston, wliich had been sunk and bored 
to the depth of 18(1 feet from the surface, in 1747, by Thomas Partridge, 

The well was made about 6 feet in diameter at the top, 5 feet in diameter at the bottom, 
and 27 feet deep, and the earth prevented from falling in by a circular frame of wood, which 
goes from the surface of the earth to the depth of 21 feet and 6 inches, and is there supported 
by brick-work, laid on a bed of light-coloured blue clay, which continues to the dept\i of 3G 
feet from the surface, where there is a bed of sand and gravel about 18 inches thick, and under 
it the same sort of blue clay as before, which continues to tfic depth of 48 feel from the surface. 

Below tliis there is a bed of dark-coloured stone, like ragstone, about (> incites tliick, from 
under which George Naylor says that a salt spring' issues. Beneath this layer of stone there 
is a bed of dark blue clay, which continues to the depth of 75 feet from the siirhme, where is 
a bed of stone of a lightish colour, about 6 inches thick, and under it a bed of dark blue clay, 
which continues to the depth of 114 feet from the surface, where there is a bed of stone of a 
brightish colour, about 8 inches thick, and under it a bed of gravel, about (5 inches thick, 
where George Naylor says there ‘is another salt spring. Under the gravel there is a bed of 
dark-coloured clay resembling black lead, which continues to the depth of 174 feet from the 
surface, when it changes to a chalky clay, intermixed with small pebbles and flints, whicdi 
continues about three inches, and thcti changes to the same kind of dark-coloured clay as before ; 
in which, after boring to the depth of ]8() feet from the surface, he came to the solid earth, 
bored to in 1747, by the above mentioned Thomas Partridge. And after boring in the same 
kind of clay to the depth of 210 feet from the surface, it changes to a liglit-col cured one, wbicli 
continues about six inches, and then changes dark again, and continues so to the depth of 842 
feet from the surface, where there is a bed of shells and white-coloured earth, about half an 
inch thick, and under it a light-coloured earth, like that at 210 feet from the surface, and 
under it a bed of dark-colourcd clay. After continuing in that clay to the depth of 444 feet 
jrom the surface, George Naylor put down a tin pipe 56 yards in length, and 2J inches in 
diameter within, to prevent the gravel and stones from falling down and obstructing the rods *, 
but, joeing too weak for that purpose, it separated into different lengths, and entirely prevented 
his boring, so that he was obliged to get the same pipes up again, which took 48 days; having 
got them up and cleared the hole pretty well, he left off boring till he could procure stronger 
pipes. 

'' In July, 1785, he put down twenty-one pipes of cast iron, wliich were cast at Chesterfield, 
in the county of Derby, each pipe being inches in diameter within, half an inch thick, and, 
upon an average, 6 feet and an inch in length; they were affixed together with boxes and 
screws, and with a piece of soft leather between the top of each box and screw, to prevent 
them from breaking; the uppermost pipe is fastened to a plank which lies upon the top of 
the brick-work. 

At the distance of 447 feet from the surfiicc, there is a bed of dark-coloured earth, mixed 
with chalk and gravel, which continues to the depth of 449 feet and 10 inches from the surface, 
where is a bed of dajrk-coloured earth, without any chalk, with very little gravel, which con- 
tinues to the depth of 454 feet and 7 inches from the surface ; there it changed to dark-coloured 
earth, mixed with chalk and gravel, whicli continues to the depth of 457 feet from the -surface, 

E 2 
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iu>()K J. and then changes to a light colour, and this continues to the depth of 462 feet and 4 inches 
from tlie surface, where it changes to a dark colour, and so continues to the depth of 470 
feet and i] inches li oni the surface. Here the ground changes to a dark coloured earth, mixt 
with ciialk and gravel, which continues to the depth of 470 feet and 7 inches from the surface, 
wh<r(‘ lie came to abed of stone, like ragstone, jibout 13 inches thick, which ground into 
|)()wder with the wimble, and mixed with the earth. Under this bed of stone there is a dark- 
coloured earth, without any chalk, and with hut little gravel, which continues to the depth 
of 472 feet from the surface, when it changes something lighter, and continues so about 2 
inches, where the earth appears to be mixed with chalk and gravel, and continues so for about an 
inch, when it changes lo a black silt, having a great deal of light coloured sand. 

“ Oil September the (>th, 178/5, George Naylor broke one of the screws belonging to his 
lods just above the top of the box, at the distance of between 92 and 93 yards from the 
surface, w hen the upper rod, having a circular head or ring 2 inches in diameter at the top, 
dropjicd (hnvn 40 yards through the iron pipes ; which rods were got up again on the 15th 
of September by a spring. After trying several instruments to get up the lower part of the 
rods, to no effect, on the third day of October following he contidved a spiral instrument, 
about 2 feet long, with a catch at the top of it, to take the bottom of the uppermost box of 
the rods that w'ore down ; but the top of the rods having fallen several inches from the 
jierjiendicular, prevented the instrument from taking them between the first and second 
boxes; therefore the surveyor to the corporation, and tlic above-mentioned George Naylor, on 
the seventh day of October, contrived a spiral instrument about 2 feet long, without any 
catch at tlie top, winch George Naylor put dowm about 10 yards below the upper box, and 
there taking hold of the rods, raked them up to the top, and by that means brought them 
perpendicular, when he left them, and on the eighth day of October put down the instrument 
iiivcMited licfore, by which he got hold of the rods a little below the top box, and brought 
tlK‘ni up. When tlie rods broke, (icorge Naylor was boring in a dark coloured silt, intermixed 
with chalk and gravel, at the distance of 474 feet from the surface, which continued to the 
depth of 475 feet and 5 inches, when it changed to dark coloured wet silt, without any chalk, 
in whicli (leorge Naylor bored to the depth of 478 feet and 8.J inches from the surface. Here 
he imagined by the easy turning of the wimble, that he had got into a spring of water, and 
gave over boring, to sec if the water would rise in the pip(*s ; wdien after keeping the water in 
the well below the top of tlu* pipes for several days (by puinping,) the water in the pipes w^as 
found to rise about 6 feet per day upon an average ; which only producing about seven pints, 
it was supposed there was no spring of water bored into, but the rise of the water in the pipes 
was occasioned by the soccage only. 

On Monday the twenty-eighth of November, an iron bucket was affixed to the bottom 
of the rods, and let down the pipes, and filled with water at the depth of 85 yards from the 
surface; wdiich water was salt and of a reddish colour. The bucket w^as again let down, and 
filled at the depth of 15G yards from the surface; that water was more salt than the first, 
and much of the same colour. 

“ The committc'o appointed by the coporation for superintending the business of sinking 
having taken the whole of these circumstances into their consideration, and examining George 
Nayloj\ wdio did not account in any manner satisfactory to them, for the slow progress he had 
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lately made in boring, were of opinion, that it would be proper for the present to discontmue ^ h ap i i 
all operations in the well ; they therefore directed the stage to be taken up, the mouth of the 
iron pipes to be carefully plugged, the well to be covered with oak plank, and the ground over 
it to be paved as before, all of which was accordingly done.” 

- ‘‘JAMES LIMBTRD, 

Surveyor to the Corporation." 

“ Boston, 8th of November, 178G.” 


‘‘ To the Eight Honourable SIR JOSEPH BANKS, K. B. 

“ Sir, 

“ When you did me the honour, in September last, of relating the proceedings which took 
place some years ago, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, for obtaining a supply of spring water for llu‘ 
use of that town, and was so good as to furnish me with copies of such particulars as have been 
preserved of the sinking and borings which w^ere made in the years 1747 and 1785, for 
ascertaining the strata under that town, as the grounds on which to give an opinion respecting 
the probability of success which might attend a further boring or sinking for water in the same 
place, I was anxious to complete the series of observations, which, under your kind protection, 
I had began on the order of the strata in the eastern and midland counties of England ; it was 
also necessary, after I had, by an examination of the strata of Lincolnshire, and of the 
neighbourhood of Boston in particular, ascertained that town to stand upon an alluvial 
covering tb the thick assemblage of clay strata, known to some in Bedfordshire and other 
counties by the name of the clunch clay strata, that I should have an opportunity of referring 
to and comparing different accounts which I might have in London, of borings and sinkings 
in the clunch clay districts, before I ventured to give any written opinion on your questions, and 
f regret that the lateness of my return to town, with other unavoidable circumstances, have 
prevented my earlier attention to this subject. 

“ A variety of sinkings which 1 have seen, and careful examinations of the out-crop of tlu‘ 
thick clunch clay which I have made, in different parts of England, enable me to conclude, aftei* 
an examination of the section of the strata under Boston, which William Brand, Esq., pre- 
sented to you; that the first 37 J feet benejith the surface there consists of alluvial silt, clay, 
sand, and gravel, which, though not regularly stratified, has, in all probability, beds of gravel or 
io ' e sand in it, sufficiently uniform and extensive to form communications with the salt watei' 
in tlie river, or perhaps with that in the ocean, and thence to supply all the salt WMter which is 
mentioned at 49 feet, 115 feet, 255 feet, and 4G8 feet of depths, all which came, I think, into 
the bore-hole by this means alone ; for, as fresh-water springs would have powerfully risen (for 
reasons which I shall give further on,) if any such had been penetrated by the augur, I nmy 
1 think conclude, that the salt water which is said to have been drawn up from the two lower 
points (255 and 4(>8 feet,) did not ooze into the bore-hole at those depths, but that the same was 
introduced there, from the alluvial springs above-pientioned, at the times of drawing up the 
augur with its charge, when a cjjjmmt of water would each time rush down to supply the space 
below the bit. 

“ There is a material distinction to be observed with regard to the term gravel, which 
has hitherto been overlooked by most practical well-diggers and borers, for they call tlie 
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p>0()K L rubble of any loose rock or small pieces of stony substance, which their augurs or buckets 
bring up out of tlie earth, by the name of gravel, instead of confining that term to alluvial 
mixtures of broken and worn stones; in which sense, gravel has never, I believe, been found 
under any r(‘gular and undisturbed strata, but always upon such, in accidental heaps radier than 
in very extended strata. ^ 

“ 'file ragstone mentioned at 48 J feet, and the gravel at 11/5 feet 2 inches of depths, were, as 
1 conclave, only layers of the extraneous fossils or stony nodulus called Luilius Hehnontii, with 
which this clay abounds; and possibly these may, in this case, form such a continuous bed as 
to communicate with the sea, and produce salt springs, because the layers of Such nodules or 
d ly balls, in the London clay strata, are known to produce small springs in several places, in 
the wells of Middlesex and Surrey. 

“ The chalk, small pebbles, and flints, if any such were really brought up from the depth 
of IT I] feet, could, as I conceive, have conic there only by falling down the hole from the 
alluvial gravel first mentioned, after being detached by the friction and swagging of the rods, 
or by the nose of the augur returning it into the hole ; and this inconvenience seems to have 
lieen so olieu experienced, as to occasion the necessity, after they had bored to the depth of 
141 fee t, of })uuing down tin and afterwards iron pipes, to guide the upper part of the rods and 
{)revent their action on (he gravel and stones round the hole; yet 1 see no reason to conclude^ 
that (his precaution should absolutely prevent the further fall of small gravel and chalk stones 
from near the lop, and that such might not still pass withoulside the tubes, and reach the 
bottom of the hole; and in this way 1 think it easy to account for tlie gravels .and chalks 
which ai(' mentioned at 419 feet 10 inches, 454 feet 7 inches, 456 feet 8 inches, 457 feet, 
170 fei^t / inclu's, 472 feet, and 472 feet S inches of depths ; and, after all, without being able to 
insj)eet and examine the identical matters bored up, (which, as far as I could learn, are not 
prcservi'd,) 1 see no evidence to contradict a supposition, that many of these, denominated 
gravel and chalk, were not in reality fragments and chippings of Ludius Hclmontii or of clunch, 
tlie })()rings ot either ol which might too much resemlde chalk to be easily distinguished 
therefrom. 

I have, Sir, been thus particular respecting the borings by Thomas Partridge and George 
Naylor, because your question as to the probable distance which must be further bored or 
sunk beit)re a spring of water will be found, entirely depends for an answer upon ascertaining 
die laet, whether alluvial gravel liad really ceased after 37 J feet of depth, and the clunch strata 
comnu'uced. 1 sliall therefore proceed to mention some otlier circumstances, which have con- 
duced towards fixing iny opinion that the borings, after the first 37 J feet, were actually in the 
ilujich clay ; these arc : Irirst, the ascertained fact, that this assemblage of clay strata, or some 
of them, actually descend at the edge of the northern border of the fens, and pass under them 
all (he way from Boliiigbrokc to Tattersball ; the same having been penetrated, and their 
proper extraneous fossils exposed, in various parts of the new catch-water drain. Secondly, 
if you do me the honour to compare my account of the clay strata in Hareby Sand-hill, near 
Rolingbroke, with the Boston borings, considering the first cljj^ of 15 feet 10 inches thick, as 
the same as that of which 10 A feet remains under the 37 J feet of alluvial deposits at Boston, 
you will, I think. Sir, perceive all the marks of identity which can be expected in two parts of 
(he same stratum, at the distance of 15 miles from each other; the ‘dark blue clay resembling 
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black lead,’ in the Boston borings, agreeing as well as could be expected with the dark 
bituminated clays occurring in the last 68J feet of my levellings near Bolingbroke, Thirdly, 
Mr. William Hobson, in the last year, employed persons to bore in search of coal upon the 
farm in Raithby in his occupation, which, at the time when I visited the spot and received 
information from him in writing on the subject, had extended to the depth ol 312 feet, 
without meeting with any spring of water; and the only substances reported by his borers to 
have been penetrated, except clay, were such as coal borers, in various parts of England, have 
hitherto denominated coal slate, &c, but whicli, on sinking expensive shafts, have uuitorndy 
proved to be bituminated shale or earth, (of which pretended coal large quantities miglit be 
dug above gi’ound, near the west end of Bolingbroke, were it good for any thing,) sliale, cluncli, 
or other well-known products of these strata. 

If this point be established, viz. tliat 441 feet 2 inches of tlic lower part of tlie Boston 
borings were in tlie clunch clay strata, it will follow, from the uniform and well established 
laws of stratification with wliicli you are so well acquainted, that the next stnitum beneath 
this in^the scries, is the lime stone, (called by some the Bedford lime stone,) which appears 
upon the surface, near the town of Sleaford, the springs from which su})ply a large portioii ol’ 
(he water in the navigable rivulet or canal below that town. 

“ This Bedford lime stone will b(‘ found stretching away on the surface soutliward, from 
Sleaford to the neighbourhood of Deepimg, dipping pretty uniformly eastward, and alwa} s 
entering under the clunch clay, which is the pan or sub-stratum, probably, of all the line of 
fens in Lincolnsliire, between Crowdand town and the junction of the Ancliolm with the 
Humber river. 

“ That the boring at Boston, or rather the sinking which I should recommend, if })ersevcred 
in, would reach this lime stone, and supply a most plentiful spring of excellent water, I cannot 
have the least doubt ; and I am happy iii being able to refer to a case in Buckinghamshire, 
w liich, though so distant, is exactly in j)oint Early in the spring of 1802, wdicn my friend 
Mr. Bevan the engineer and myself w^tc receiving practical instructions from Mr. M^illiam 
Smith, relative to his discoveries on stratification, in a tour undertaken for that purpose, 
we accidentally met with the Reverend Mr. Ia* aMesurer, rector fof New^ton-Longville, near 
Fenny-Stratford, who related his having undertook to sink a w^ell, at his parsonage house* 
within^ a mile or two of which no good or plentiful springs of water were known, but finding 
clay only at the depth of more than 100 feet, was about to abandon the design; Mr. Smith, 
on looking into his map of the strata, pointed out to us, that Newton-Longville stood upon 
some part of the clunch clay strata, and that the Bedford lime stone appeared in the Ouse 
river below Buckingham, distant about eight miles in a north-west direction, and lie assured 
Mr. L. that if he would but persevere, to which no serious obstacles would present tliemseivcs, 
because all his sinkings would be in dry clay, he would certainly reach this lime stone, and 
have plenty of good water, rising very near to the surface: Mr. L. accordingly did persevere 
in sinking and bricking his well, and at 235 feet beneath the surface, (the first 80 feet of 
which w^ere in alluvial clay with c||ialk and Hints, &c. similar exactly to what I have uniformly 
found on your estate at Revesby, and in the bottoms of many of your fen drains,) the 
upper lime stone rock (8 feet thick) was reached, and found to be so closely enveloped 
in strong blue clay, as to produce not more than 9 feet of water in the well in the course* 
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of a ni^rht ; from hence an augur hole was bored in blue clay, for some distance, to the 
second lime stone rock, which produced a plentiful jet of water, which filled and has ever 
since! ni{iintained tlie water, 1 believe almost up to the surface of the ground; but I have 
imfo/ tunately mislaid my memorandums of the two last measurements. It should be remarked, 
in comparing tliis case with that of Boston, that the lime stone here cropped in a river lying 
very little dilfereiit, prol)ably, from the level of the place of the well, and that almost the whole 
height of the range of hills about miles south east of Newton Longville, (on which the great, 
little, and bow brick hills stand, upon the Woburn sand,) is composed of the upper part of the 
clunclj clay strata, and which will account for only 155 feet of the same being met witli in Mr. 
Le Measurer’s well, above the lime stone, although the whole thickness of these clay strata may 
be 5 or even (>0() feet ; for the whole of tJu! clunch clay strata have not yet been sunk through, 
oj' exactly ascertained, in any one place that I am acquainted with ; yet this circumstance 
oLighl not to deter the inhabitants of Boston from sinking and securely bricking their well, 
(after thoroughly stopj)ing out the surface springs therefrom,) becjiuse the sinking will be dry, 
and almost certain in its expense, if proper precautions are used until the lime stone is wjached, 
the near approach to which should be ascertained, by always keeping a small bore hole drove 
10 or 15 fe(‘t beneath the bottom of die well, keeping the same securely and fast plugged up, 
with a conical pi(‘ce of wood driven into it, except when the augur is at work, or a trial of the 
strength of the spring is intended, and always having proper plugs ready to drive into the hole 
in case of pricking a pent spring while boring, for preventing the well from filling, as has been 
too often the case, sometimes before it was bricked, and to its utter ruin. 

“ In case it should prove on trial, that the Bedford (or rather ilie Sleaford) limestone strata, 
oving to faults or interruptions of the strata, are found dry, with a spring not sufficiently 
copious, or which will not rise high enough, owing to its outcrop, supply and vents, on the 
Sleaford Range, being at too low a level compared with Boston ; in such case, any springs 
which aj)pear in the Sleaford stone may be stopped out, reserving however a power of letting 
the same in at pleasure^ and the sinking of the well be proceeded with, through the clay 
underneath, until the Barnack ragstone stratum (the same of which Boston steeple is built) is 
reached, which having the tjeuefit of the great elevation and porous nature of the Ancaster hills 
at its outcrop, will doubtless furnish a })owerful spring of water, that, under proper management 
in pipes, would rise and supply every street and building in the town of Boston with^water, 
either lor use, comfort, or security against fire, equal, or perhaps superior, to that which 
London or any other city enjoys. Some idea of the reasonableness of these expectations may be 
formed, from the fact which I observed on the 18th of October last, when leaving Revesby on 
my return to Derbyshire. About a mile and a half beyond Sleaford, I crossed a brook-course, 
just as I entered upon the sand stratum (below the Barnack ragstone); the water was then so 
completely dried up, as not to run at all across the ford which I crossed, yet when I got a mile 
and a half higher up, at the village of Wellsford, 1 found a tolerable mill’s stream of water 
vunning in this brook, and which was consequently all absorbed by the sand stratum on which 
it ran in the short space above mentioned. 

“When I got to Ancaster, 1 met in the evening with a gentleman who told me the particulars 
of a boring in search of coals, some time ago, about a mile and a half from Sleaford by the side 
of the road towards London, which at a great depth tapped so powerful a spring, that the same 
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has ever since boiled up a considerable height above the ground and given rise to a small brook. 
1 lament much that I did not learn these particulars when at Sleaford, in order that I might 
have endeavoured to ascertain the depth of this spring, and the strata bored through ; yet I 
think little doubt need be entertained thvit the sand and ragstone above mentioned furnished 
this supply of water ; at any rate, these water charged strata may be confidently expected to 
puvss forwards in the direction of the dip, towards Boston, and where it is to be hoped that 
ere long a new vent will be given for them, through which to pour their saluhrioiis and never 
failing streams. Should a powerful rising sj)ring be found under Boston, I think that the same 
would have a material cflect, in forwarding the settlement of villages in the newly drained fens, 
by shewing the practicability of supplying the same plentifully with good and wholesome 
water, the want of which must otherwise prove a great denial to settlers from the upland dis- 
tricts. 

I remain, with the greatest respect. Sir, 

Your obedient and most humble servant, 

JOHN FAREY.’’ 


Sir Joseph Banks.’’’ 


12, Upper Crmvn Street ^ fVestminster, Fehrimry 24M, 1S()8.” 


There is little doubt but that the clunch clay, upon which the alluvial depositions rest, is 
the original formation of this district. The most correct account which has been published of 
any borings made in this extensive bed, is that of Mr. Edward Bogg, who bored in this stra- 
tum to the depth of a hundred yards near the village of Bonington, on the west side of the 
river Bain. Hiis account is published in the Geological Transactions, in a paper communi- 
cated by Mr. Bogg, on the Geology of the Wolds of Lincolnsliire. The reader is referred to 
that paper for the scale of the boring and for some general observations on the subject. 

Mr. Bogg, ill writing to the author, says, although the dip, or the angle of inclination, of 
this argillacious bed cannot be determined by ocular proofs, at or near Boston, yet when we 
exarninp the dippings and outcrops of the different incumbent strattl on the north, which repose 
upon it, and which assemblage of strata form the elevation of the Wolds, we have there decisive 
evidence of four difi'erent beds basetting out to the west, and the chalk which overlays the 
other three incumbent strata sinks to the east, under the alluvial deposit which forms the 
nudshes. Again, in the counties to the south, where the clunch clay makes its appearance 
accompanied by the chalk and other overlaying strata, the same evidence of an inclination to 
the east are obviously apparent. The thickness of this bed of clunch clay, where it has 
suffered no diminution from the earosion of water has, I believe, never yet been ascertained, for 
in the instance mentioned by Mr. Farcy, at Newton Longville, where the clunch clay was 
sunk through, there is every reason to suppose that the upper parts had been displaced by 
water ; for its Surface being covered with alluvial clay, and other extraneous substances, is a 
proof of its having been thus exposed, and that the incumbent deposition is principally com- 
posed of its own debris. The Cornbrash, or Sleaford stone, appears to have been found 
immediately under the clunch, and afterwards the Barnack ragstone; now this order of strati- 
fication may occur at Boston, and it is fair to suppose that it does, yet the Grantham clay, on 
the west of the Ancastcr hills, possessing characteristics similar to the clunch, is a circumstance 
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Uitidino' to shake our belief as to the absolute certainty of the fact. It is to be regretted, that 
the Sinking and ])oring executed at Boston by Partridge and Naylor, should have taken place 
iit a time previous to the diffusion of geological knowledge ; it cannot therefore prove a matter 
of surprise, tliat several inconsistent statements are to be found in the account as taken by 
Naylor, his description sufficiently evincing a want of scientific knowledge. The most 
important thing which can be relied upon as a geological fact, is the certainty of the cluncli 
(lay exceeding in thickness the depth to which Naylor bored. One great inconsistency 
fre(juently occurs, and that is, meeting with chalk and gravel in the chinch clay. This is con* 
trary to every geological fact yet established, and entirely disagrees with the most consistent 
laws of formation; chalk is evidently of more recent formation than either the clunch clay or 
any other n^gular Htratuin perhaps in the kingdom, as I know of no instance of its being found 
ill an underlaying position, except where it is covered with alluvial depositions, I am inclined 
fo l)olieve, that ihe wliite hits which Naylor calls chalk, were only the mutilated parts of white 
lossil shells, broken and ground up by the augur; for in the clunch clay, it is common to meet 
with testacious remains in such a state of decomposition, as to exluhit the appearance of their 
forms only in white ralcarious matter. The occurrence of gravel is also ecjually contrary to 
observation and experience, and the mistake has most ])rohably arisen from similar circum- 
stances to those mentioned by Mr. Farcy; and the reasons which he has stated to show the 
improhahility of the fact, are in exact unison with the ideas which 1 have Ibrmed on the 
subject. It may not be amiss to observe, that the clunch clay occupies a cliff at Kimmeiidge 
ill Dorcotshiro, not less thau 600 feet high, but wliat depth it is supposed to ext(?nd to my 
correspondent (Mr, (/. B. Greenough) docs not mention.’’* 

The Isle of Axholmc, which now contains some very rich land, was formerly one continued 
fen, occasioiKMl by the silt thrown up the Trent with the tides of the Humber. TJiis obstructing 
the fr^*e passage of the Dun and Idle, forced hack their waters over the circumjacent lands, so 
that the higher central parts formed an island, which a])pellation they still retain. From this 
circumstance it became a place so defensible, tliat Roger Lord Mowbray, a powerful baron in 
the time of king Henry TI.’' adhering to the interests of the younger Henry, who took up arms 
against his father, repaired with his retainers to this spot, fortified an old castle, and for some 
lime set at defiance the king’s forces, who were sent to reduce him to obedience. The l.in- 
colnshire men having no other means of access hut by water, transported thimselves over in 
l)oats, and discomfitcid the refractory baron. f In the reign of Henry III. also, it afforded a 
retreat to many of the rebellious nobles after ihe battle of Eversham.J 

But the inhabitants, stimulated by the example of the industrious cultivators of neighbouring 
districts, who, by embanking and draining had greatly inaproved such fenny lauds, turnej^ 
their «ittention to this beneficial practice. In ihe first of king Edward the Third,” says 
Dugdale, Robert de Nottingham and Roger de Newinarch were constituted commissioners, 
to review and repair those banks and ditches as had been made to that purpose, which were 
tlieii grown to some decay ; uo also were John Darcey of the park, Roger de Newmarch, and 
John de (hosholrne.” 

Several commissions were granted in succeeding reigns for rendering more effuctual those 


♦ Tholupson^s Boston, p. 302. t Flor. Hist. Anno 117 1. J Mult. Poris. Anno 1270. 
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made at former periods. In the first year of Henry the Fifth, by a cdiimission then granted, 
it aj>pear8, that one Geffrey Gaddesby, late abbot of Selby, caused a long sluice of wood to be 
made upon the river Trent, at the head of a certain sewer, called the Mare-dyke, of a sufficient 
height and breadth to fence out the sides from the sea, and also against the descent of the 
fresh waters from the west of the above specified sluice to the said sewer into the Trent, and 
thence into the Humber. Which task he performed, of his free good will and charity, for the 
ease of the country. This, in the time of his successor, John de Shireburne, was maliciously 
destroyed. The abbot, however, to prevent such a disaster in future, had the sluices erected 
with stone, sufficiently strong, as he thought, for defence against the tides as wiftll as the fresh 
waters. But a Jury being impanneled for the purpose of surveying the new works, reported, 
that they were both too high and too broad, and not sufficiently strong for the intended use. 
1'hat it would be expedient for the advantage of the country, if il should meet the approbation 
of the abbot, that other sluices, formed of timber, should be set up, consisting of* two flood 
gates, each containing in itself 4 feet in breadth, and 6 feet high; as also a certain bridges 
upon the said sluices, in^iengtli and breadth sufficient for carts and other carriages to |)ass 
over. These having stood one year were reported stable by the commissioners. The said 
abbot of Selby, Richard Amcotes, and others, the freeholders of Crull-Amcotos, Waterton, 
Carlethorpe, Ludington, and Eltof, in the County of Lincoln, as also all the said towns in 
common, should, for their lands within that soke, be obliged of right to keep them in repair. 
The abbot was also requested to make, without the said sluice, towards the river Trent, one 
deinmyng, at the feast of Easter next ensuing.'” They also determined, that the cleanrsing, 
scouring, repairing, &c. of the Mare-dyke” should lie with the said inhabitants in future*’*^ 
There is an obscure notice in De la Pryme's manuscript,” says Mr. Hunter, ‘‘ of a jnopo- 
sal being made to queen Elizabeth, by a person named Laverock, to drain this level, (including 
Hatfield Chase,) hut it does not appear that any steps wore taken. The success which had 
attended the labours of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, kept the public attention alive 
V.0 the possibility of converting, as the Hollanders had done, our own fenny and watery country 
into solid ground. King James took a ]>ersonal interest in the subject. Speaking of the great 
fen of Cambridgeshire, he is reported to have made the right royal declaration, that ^ he would 
not suffer any longer tlic land to be abandoned to the will of the waters.’ And in respect of 
the fens of Hatfield, in which he had a nearer interest, he began to take measures for their 
recovery. A commission was issued to Sir Robert Swyft, Knight, Godfrey Copley, and 
Robert Lee, Esquires, Richard Washington, Philip Adams, and Thomas Jenkins, all, exce]>t 
perhaps the last, gentlemen residing in the vicinity, to enquire by a jury into the state of the 
;|chasc, the possibility of drainingtit, and whether the tenants had not forfeited their favour of 
common by building new houses on the wastes, jointing beasts, cutting down trees, deste’oyiug 
game, 8cc. To this the jury made a return unfavourable to the tenants, but expressing ihei? 
conviction of tlie impracticability of any scheme for withdrawing the waters, 

I cannot discover the precise date of this inquest. Nothingvmore was done in that reign ; 
but at the very beginning of the reign of king Charles I. what a jury of the vicinage had 
declared to be impracticable a single foreigner took upon himseljf to accomplish. 

# 

• Beuulies of Englunil mid Wales. — Lincolnshire, p. 50 S. 
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“ Tliis was Cornelius Vermuyden, a Zealander, the son of Giles Vermuyden, by Sarah his 
wife; daughter of Cornelius Workondyke. His parents lived at Saint Martin’s Dyke, in the 
isle ol 1’holen, near the mouth of the Scheldt. He was therefore born and brought up in a 
country like this, and where the triumph of the art of embanking and draining had been most 
comjilete, and the practice of it constituted half the husbandry of the inhabitants. What first 
hroujiht him to England is not known, and the first notice which we have of him is when we 
find him in treaty with kiii^ James 1. respecting the Cambridgeshire drainage. Ditliculties 
there presented themselves wliich were not to be overcome; but in the level of Hatfield, where 
the king had a feudal as well as royal superiority, there was less division and opposition of 
interests, and fewer persons whose consent it was necessary in the first instance to obtain. 
The verdict on the inquest had placed the tenants at the mercy of the crown, and it was 
|)resumed, if the crown took no advantage of their forfeitures, that it might be easy to satisfy 
them. 

‘‘ I'hc feudal superiority of the crown was not confined to the limits of the chase. It 
extended over the neighbouring manors of Wroot and Finningley^nd over the whole Isle of 
Axholme, where, as well as in the chase, there were large tracts of fenny ground, which it was 
])roj)Osed at the same time to lay dry.^’’’^ 

On the 24th of May, 162G, articles were signed between the crown and Vermuyden, an 
abstract of them follows : 

^‘Whereas the king is seised of a certain chase called Hatfield Chase and Ditchmarsh, of 
the manor and lordships of VVroote and Finningley, of the isle of Axholme, and of divers 
landfti wastes, &c. and certain other persons are seised of lands lying ricar those of the king ; 
and whereas certain lands lying on each side the river Idle, and others abutting northward on 
the Don and Aire, and others abuttirig southward on the Trent, containing 60,000 acres, or 
tliereabouts, are subject to be surrounded and drowned with water, in such a manner that 
little or no benefit can be made of them unless they are drained: and whereas Cornelius 
Vermuyden, of London, esquire, has engaged that he will do his endeavour to make them fit 
Ibr ])asturage and tillage by draining, and that he will begin within three months of the com- 
pletion of an agreement between the king and such persons as claim interest in these lands, 


♦ South Yorkshire, conipiising the Deanery of Doncaster, fol. vol. i. p. 100. 

*f* “ Tliis islarul,” sny.s Dug'lule, “was origiimlly u wooily country, and not nt all annoyed with inundatioii.s, as is evideiH 
Ivotn Hr? great numher of oak, hr, and other tici?.s, which have^ at ditlerent times, been found below the moor, oji digging tor 
ditelies, Arc. h» tlraiu the land. The oak trees are .something above 3 feet bt?loW the surface, and tlie roots still stand a.s when 
they were growing in linn earth, below the moor, 'riie trunk.s, for the mo.st lie north west from the roots, and were* 
hiirnt a.^iider near the? ground, ns the ends of them, being charred, plainly te.stify. Of these there are numbers, and of extra- 
ordinary bigness, some of them being 5 yard.s in circumference and Itl yards long, with a large quantity of acorns near them. 
Alst), many sninll nuts have been found in some places, often not less than two pecks together. 

“ Al Ihe time when this part was a forest it was probably inhabited, for in the moors near Thurn, at the depth of 5 feet, a 
ladder of fir, of about forty staves, which were .’h'l inches distant from each other, wn.s found, but so rotten that it could not be 
got up. So great is the number of tree^Ums buried, tliat,*^ Dugdale says, “ the inhabitants, for several years, took up at least 
cart loads in a year. As to the time wlien lliis woody lefil was overflowed 1 can say nothing, there being no historical 
records Uj inform ii.s, but that it was .several Iiuml«?d years ago, i.s sullicientlj manifest from the depth of the moor, which could 
nut in a lew ages grow to such a thick ness.” — Murray’s Lincolnshire, 
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and finish with as much expedition as possible: — it is now covenanted, that of the lands so to ' 
be recovered, Vermuyden or his assigns shall enjoy one-third part, to be set out according lo 
an exact survey made by his majesty’s surveyor-general, or in default, Vermuyden to divide 
it into three j)ortions, and the king to choose two. All the materials and inipleraents wanted 
for the work are to be imported duty free. He is to be allowed to make whal. banks or water- 
courses he please. Convenient ways and passages are to be made ; and lands, not exceeding 
three thousand acres, may be left to receive the extra water. Vermuyden is to have liberty to 
take land wanted for the works from the people living near the chase, paying for it what four 
commissioners shall assign, of whom two are to be nominated by the lord high treasurer and 
two by Vermuyden. Within three years after the completion of the works, they are to be sur- 
veyed by six commissioners, three to be named by the lord treasurer, and three by Verrnuyd(ui, 
wdio shall make an estimate of the yearly cost of maintaining them : and Vermuyden engages 
to transfer to a corporation, to be established for the perpetual preservation of tlie works, 
lands of a yearly value sufficient for the maintenance of them, to be held in trust for him and 
his heirs until default of reppation. Finally, the king engages to agree with persons claiming 
common, and to facilitate in every way the endeavours of the undertaker.’’ 

The contractor was thus, it appears, to be rewarded with one entire third of the recovered 
lands. Of the remaining two-thirds one half was to be given to the tenants of the manors, 
and the further boon was offered to them of being for ever freed from the forest laws, which 
were always felt to be oppressive, and from the depredations of the king’s deer. 

Vermuyden entered immediately on the prosecution of his great undertaking, with all the 
confidence which the sense of what had been done at home, and a natural genius for great 
undertakings could inspire. His own command of capital was perhaps not equal to the 
design; but he was supported by many of his countrymen, especially by the Valkenburgh 
family, the Van Peenens, Sir Philibert and Abraham Vernatti, Andrew Boccard, and .lohn 
Corsellis. These were the principal of the original sharers with him, and some of them came 
to assist in superintending the works, and with the intention of settling on the levels. 

Great numbers of Flemish workmen were brought over, and so rapidly did the work proceed 
111 the yeai’s 1620 and 1627, that before the close of the last mentioned year it was supposed 
to be so far completed, that a commission of survey and division was issued. 

Ihis was directed to the Viscount Aire, who had married one of the daughters of Sir Robert 
Swyft, Sir John Savile, Sir Ralph llansby, and Sir Thomas Fanshaw. In 1028 they were 
employed in the difficult task assigned to them. They proceeded in the midst of tlie loud 
complaints of the people who dwelt along the north l)ranch of the Don, who alleged tliat the 
work could not be said to be concreted, for that, instead of the water having been conveyed 
away, it was, in fact, only removed from the new lands to be sjiread over the old ; and j^vheii 
they had assigned the thirds to the respective parties, and partitioned the tenants’ tliircl 
amongst them, they were charged with having sacrificed the tenants’ interests, by assigning to 
them only the lowest and worst of the lauds. 

Tlie dissatisfaction of the commoners now began to manifest itself in many tumults. The Ad 

emhankmeiits were broken down, the working implements buruW, the Flemish workmen were 
assaulted, beat, and wounded, and some of thdil were killed. 

These riotous proceedings were not confined to the lower orders. The better sort of the 
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the peace, one of the ancient family of that name at Barnby-upon-Don, Yorkshire, which ap- 
pears in all its generations to have consisted of sons of violence and misrule, so far forgot what 
was due to his character and office, that he openly countenanced these lawless proceedings, 
and is supposed to have been personally engaged in them.* 

("ornelius Vermuyden did what could be done to satisfy the country. He took many work- 
men into Ins employ at higher wages than had been known before. He exerted himself to re- 
lieve the people who suffered from the change he had elfected, as far as could be done without 
incurring a ruinous expense, and in return was supported by the court. On the 6th of January, 
lf)21), he received the honour of knighthood ; and on the r)th of February, in the same year, he 
took a grant from the crown of Hatfield Chase, and all the interest which the king possessed 
there in the recovered lands, as well as in the ancient demesne. 

The great points in this agreement were, that for the sum of £16,080. and an annual rent of 
€10.3. 3s. 3 id. and one red rose, ancient rent, and £423. new rent, the king grants to Sir 
Cornelius Vermuyden all the demesne or manor of Hatfield, wiKjJi rents of assizes, &c. ; the 
Grange near the church-yard ; the liberty of taking partridges throughout the demesne ; the 
ferry at Stainford ; the farm at Thorne Banks ; the IcncmeTit called Horne-house ; customary 
|)ayments from bondage tenants and jjatives in respecl of hogs, liberty to bake bread where 
they ])lease, and the expences of the court leet ; the fishery in the marsh and new ditch ; 
agistment and pannage on the moors of llatfield and Stainford ; the third part of the manor 
of Brampton, called Gates; the park of Hatfield, with the conies there; a messuage at 
Hatfield, in the tenure of John West, whicli appears to be the old manor-house or palace ; goods 
and chattels of felons and fugitives there, and profits of court; the manor of Fishlake, with rents 
of assize, ike.; the Earl’s Iiig, and the grange called EarPs Ing-lce; the Martin Ing, with 
profits of court, &c. ; the manor of Thorne, with rents of assize, &c. ; profits of court and 
bake-house; customary payments for liberty to grind corn; the messuage called the king’s 
cliamber tliere, and the chamber over the outward gate ; the fishery of Sandraught in the Idle; 
also the fisheries of Brath Mere, Thorne Mere, and Count’s Mere, within the demesne of 
llatfield and Thorne together, with the old and young swans there; the manor of Stainford, 
witli rents of assize, i5cc. ; with ferry, fisheries, and certain lands there, and profits of court; 
the manor of' Dowsthorpe, with rents of assize, money paid for liberty to grind corn where the 
tenants ])leased, &c. fishery and perquisites of court; also all thovse parcels of lands, waters, 
marshes, moors, &c. now or before this time overflowed or covered with water, in the demesne 
or manor of Hatfield, known by the names following : — Ditchmarsh, Haines, Totlets, Nun- 
more, North Tofts, Middle Ing, Smithy Green, Brami|||tlr Marsh, Broadhill, Stawkers, 
Rushill, Durtness, Mdorsidc, Rainbuts, Uygin Car, Uygin Lings, Rough Car, Alders Car, 
Thorne Car, which were the whole of the drained lands : all which premises weife lately parcel 
of the duchy of York ; together with rents, &c. at Wroot and elsewhere, in the County of 
Lincoln. 

All the above he was to hold in as full and ample manner as any duke of York had over 
held them, with all courts, warren, &c. (except the lour mills, which are here stated to he 

♦ Hunter’s Deuuer>' of Doncaster, i. p. 161 . 
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situated at Hatfield, Fishlake, Thorne, and Stamford ; tlic advowsons of the churches and 
chapels, mines royal, and lead and tin mines,) in free, and common soccage, as of the manor of 
East Greenwich. 

Sir Cornelius Vermuyden covenants that he will convey to the tenants of the said manors, 
such portions of the recovered lands as had been assigned to them in respect of their common 
under the commission, free from any payment to the king, and to be held of him as of liiw 
manor of Hatfield, at the annual rent of three pounds. 

The letters patent next declare the premises to be free from the forest laws ; discharge them 
from all payments to the crown, or to any of the old officers of the parks or courts ; and declare 
that the king will give his assent to any bill that may be presented to parliament for the better 
security of the title of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden. 

Lastly, power is given to Vermuyden to fulfil his pious intention of erecting one or moie 
chapels in the lands granted to him, where service, according to tlie form of tlie established 
religion of England, may be performed in tlie English or Dutch language. 

This grant placed Sir Ccijgnelius Vermuyden in a new and very commanding situation in 
ros[)ect of the persons who were opposed to him; but their opposition continuing to be very 
strenuous, the subject was brought before the king in council, and, on the lOth of April, 1629, 
an order was made to tlie following effect: that the ancient banks at Fishlake and Sykehoust' 
sliould be repaired, the iin|)erfection of which, and not the additional cpiantity of water forced 
into the northern branch of the Don, was alleged to be the cause of the injury experienced by 
the inhabitants of those places; that Portington should be bound to keep the peace towards 
the Flemings, but should not be struck out of the commission as Vermuyden had required, 
and that it slrould be at the option of Vermuyden to prosecute him in the ordinary courts 
of law. 

After this the rioting appears to have ceased, and the |>eople of Fishlake and Sykehouse set 
about repairing their ancient embankments. 

In the next year, 1630, the inhabitants appeared in the cliaracter of complainants at the 
council board. They presenteil a certificate which had been signed by divers justices of 
peace, at the sessions held at Pontefract, on the 7th of April, in which it was set forth, that 
the inhabitants sustained infinite loss by the inundations of water, occasioned by the precipi- 
tants’ new works; that their houses and barns were Hooded; their corn washe4 away their 
cattle lost for want of food; their lands rendered unfit for tillage ; and that by all this tliey 
were become greatly impoverished, while tfie lands upon which they had long lived must soon 
become uninhabitable. Vermuyden was heard against their complaints, and alleged that tin 
whole statement was grossly exaggerated. After hearing both sides, the council made another 
order, by which the old banks at these places were put under the management of the j)artici“ 
pants, who w^ to be paid £200. by the people thereabouts towards tlie c\))eiises of tin* 
repairs; and that in future they were to be maintained at the expense of the inhabitants by tin* 
participants, a rate being levied for the purpose, by certain commissioners of sewers to be 
indifferently chosen by both parties. The council further recommend that there sliould be an 
oblivion of all past grievances, and a disposition shown on both sides to nourish a good cor- 
resjiondency between the Flemings and the nalHles. ® 

Instead of proceeding with caution and moderation under an order which must have given 
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‘ him all that could be required, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden appears to have acted with preci- 
pitancy and violence. Within two days after the order was made, he proceeded against 
the coiirity lor pretended hurts done to him and his agents, before the order ; and took 
subpamas and writs out of all the kingV courts, and served many upon the ancient freeholders. 
Some answered — others appeared— some were remitted — others dispensed withal. This was 
at London. Divers were apprehended and lay in prison in York ; and having dormant 
warrants to commit more, and an unknown power, many df good quality durst not stay in 
tlieir houses/* This is tlie account given by the author of The State of that part of 
Yorkshire adjacent to the Level of Hatfield Chase,** a curious but libellous pamphlet, the 
statements of which in this i)art are but too well borne out by the subsequent conduct of 
V ennuyden. The writer proceeds to say that Vermuyden threatened to hang divers of the 
petitioners, and said that if he could but have stayed in the country, he would set up a pair 
of gallows to terrify the people. 

I'iiese injudicious proceedings led to a change in the opinion of the council respecting the 
(juestions between V^ermuyden and the inhabitants. And when the inhabitants prevailed to 
have the subject heard again at the council table, the whole matter in debate was referred to 
the Lord Wentworth, the Lord Darcy, and Mr. Justice Hutton, or any two of them, of whom 
tile Lord Wentworth was to be one. This was on the 22nd of June, 1630. 

The two lords repaired to Hatfield in the summer of that year, and took a particular survey 
ol’ the whole work. They called before them all the parties interested, and finally rac^de an 
award touching all points in controversy. By this award it is decreed that all suits are to 
cease. The copyholds nrc to be held as anciently at fixed fines. The ancient customs of the 
manor are to be preserved. The tenants are to be at liberty to cut wood on their copyholds, 
and to sell and dis|)ose of the same at their liberty. No forfeiture of any copyhold is to be 
taken for cause given before the grant of the manor of Vermuyden, or since by reason of any 
breacli of fealty in opposing tlie lord. That the tenants shall have their turbary as usual. 
That sullicient ways be left to the moors. That those persons who may come to live or dwell 
upon the ground of Sir (Cornelius Vermuyden arc only to have liberty to cut turf on lOOO acres 
of turf-moor towards Crowlc, and 500 towards Sandtoft next adjoining to Wroot Car; the 
turbary of the lord’s moor is also to be reserved to Vermuyden and the new inhabitants, but 
in all these places tliey are to take turf only for their own use and not for sale. That the 
tenants shall have their allotments confirmed to them as they were first set out by Sir John 
Savile and others, the first commissioners, on the 14th of ' March, 1627, with an addition of 
100 acres more in Ditchmarsh, and 403 acres in Feme Car-in exchange for 403 acres in 
West Moor ; that a survey of Ditchmarsh be made so that it may appear the tenants have 
the full moiety of it and 200 acres more, and to be set forth as may be convenient for 
Sykehouse and Fishlake as well as for Thorne, but convenicncy to be aflbrdpd to Sir Cor- 
nelius for any new draining in that direction. That all lanes and passages shall be continued 
to the tenants, who shall not be charged with payment of toll for any passage by land or 
W ilier. That Vermuyden and his assigns be discharged of all peculiar customs of the forest. 
That the persons who may have formerly paid any rent to the crown or out-rent for the 
new ly inclosed ground callell Thorne-Ings or ^iddle-Ings shall be for ever discharged of the 
same. That where passages have been digged up, tliey shall be restored as near to the 
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former a» conveniently may be. That the tenants shall be discharged of agistment rent 
heretofore paid to the king. That no tenant of the two-thirds granted to Vermuyden shall 
have any common in the other third. That the tenants shall be at liberty to dig clodsi 
earth, or gravel, in fit and convenient places. That Vermuyden shall assign to the tenants 
a parcel of marsh ground called Bramwith Marsh ; and, finally, that the tenants shall enjoy 
the several pieces of common following, viz. : 


jicres. 

The West Moor .. 893 

The Lings 210 

Woofor Car ^ 

Brickhill Car r • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 347 

Halehill Car ; 

Remple Car . • . . . . . . . • . . . . . . . . 84 

The Clowns • . . . . • . . . . . . . . • . . . 467 

The East Tramlings • • • . . . . . . . . . • . . . 202 

Brereham i 
Kiston Car 5 ’ * 

Bramwith Marsh . . . • . . « • . • • • • • • • . . 66 

Common beyond the water . . . . . . . . . . « • . . 66 

The West Nab 138 

Kirk Town Nab .. .. •• .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 


With a moiety of Ditchmarsh and 200 acres over. 


CHAP. II, 


Award , 


This liberal award, made by commissioners sent by the council to survey the drainage, was 
far less agreeable to Vermuyden than to the commoners. He tried by every means to evade 
the decreeing of it, refusing to put in his answer to a bill of the commoners in the exchequer 
leading to the decree ; and withdrawing himself from Yorkshire, conveying, as the author of 
the State of the Level informs us, his lands there to trustees ; but he at length submitted ; 
and on the 28th of November, 1631, the award was decreed in the exchequer. 

The proprietary in the year 1635 stood as follows : 


The lands late Sir Corn. Vermuyden, now Mr. John Gibbons 
Mr. Andrew Bocard and John Corsellis 
Sir Philibert Vematti, Knight and Baronet 
Mr. Abram Vernatti . . • • . . . . 

Mr. Lucas van Valkenborch • • 

Mr. Marctis van Valkenborch 

Mr. Matthew van Valkenborch 

Mr. Cornelius van Beuren, at Dort 

Mr. Samuel van Peenen • • . . , . . , , . 

Mr. John van Baerle cum suis, at Amsterdam • • 

Mr. William van Weely, at Amsterdam . 

Mr. Philip Jacobson . . • • ^ p , . . , 



Acres. 

• • 

4554 

• • 

3600 

3160 ^ 
650 5 

3700 

1247^ 


1146 f 

3204 

811 ‘ 
a • 

1300 

• • 

1178 

• • 

1000 

3617 

711 

360 5 


Proprietarv 
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Hook i 


Mr, Isaac and Pieter van Peenen 




• • • 

j4crcs, 

672 

Mr. Pieter Cniypenninck, at Amsterdam 

• • • 

... 


• •• 

440 

Mrs. the Widow of Edward Bushop 


... 

... 

# • • 

400 

Mr. Marcellus van Darin 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

• • • 

400 

Sir James Cambell, Knight 

• • • 

... 



600 

Sir John Ogle, Knight 

• • • 

... 

... 

• • • 

339 

The Heirs of Derrick Semey of Amsterdam 


... 

... 

• • « 

300 

Mr. Leonard Calts, at Middleborch 


... 


• • • 

200 

Mr. Fabian Vliet, at the Hague... 


• •• 

... 

• • • 

200 

Mr. Roelof and Sebastian Frenken, at Dort ... 


... 


• • • 

200 

Mrs. the Widow of Michael Crayestcyn, at Dort 

• • • 




200 

Mr. Abram Dolens 


... 



200 

Mr. Abram Struys, at Dort 


... 


• •• 

250. 

Mrs. the Widow of Dionysius Vandael 


... 

... 

• •• 

160 

Mr. Jacob Struys 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •• 

150 

Mr. Charles dc Bruxelles, at Dort 


... 

... 


100 

Mr. Regnier Cornelisen Vos, at Dort ... 

• • • 

... 


• mm 

100 

Mr. W outer Degelder, at Dort ... 

• • • 

... 

... 


100 

The Professer Goel 

• • • 

... 

... 


100 

Mr. .lohn Vandimen 


. .. 



100 

The Heirs of* Jacob Droogbroot, at Mildeborch 


... 

... 


80 

Sir James Catts, Knight, at Dort 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •• 

67 


Acres 24,506 


Other foreigners who had lands or who were living on these levels about the same time : 


Captain de Graiff, 

Dingman de Vries, 

Jacob de Witt, 

Isaac Lombrach, 

Gamaliel Vandernoen, 

Thomas and William de Witt; 
Sir William Courten, 

Jan Lemaire, 

Christian Vandevarl, 


Bondervyn Clasen van Warmont, 
Sir Lucas Corselis, 

Pieter Varigelder, 

Heneric Kysten, 

IN^icholas Donsen, 

Pieter Ridder, 

Edward Lyons, 

John Deverl, 

Robert Grinskins. 


Some of these foreigners embarked in the design with the intention of abandoning their own 
country, and becoming permanent residents on the Levels. Others considered it only in the 
light of a means of emplojring capital, and to these it was of importance to find tenants who 
would cultivate the land which was redeemed. This it appears it was not difficult to do. The 
state of Holland, both political and religious, was such, that there were numbers of proscribed 
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parties who would gladly seek the asylum which a country like England presented. The 
success of the Gomarists against the Arminians led to a series of persecutions ; and the final 
prevalence of the House of Orange rendered it scarcely safe for those who had been active 
against them to remain at home. The French Protestants settled in Holland did not escape the 
persecution which fell upon all who could not embrace the system of Calvin, and hence it 
appears to have been that there are so many names of French origin among those who held 
lands, in the level, of the great proprietors. Dugdale estimates the whole number of settlers 
at about two hundred families. They are described as a harmless industrious people, vvlm 
pursued in peace their agricultural operations, while the great participants were involved in all 
the perplexities and troubles which we have just described. De la Pryme, whose grandfather was 
one of them, says, that for a time they lived like princes ; but it is to be feared that the mis- 
fortunes and losses of thiH superiors would shed an evil influence over the state of the 
ten an try. 

On Sundays, however, they had a point at which they were accustomed to assemble. When 
Sir Cornelius Vermuyden took the grant of the manor of Hatfield, he had the privilege granted 
him of erecting a place for religious worship where the service might be performed in a foreign 
tongue; and on the 26th of January, 1634, Sir Philibert Vernatti, Henry Kinston, Luke Val- 
kenburgh, Matthew Valkenburgh, John Corsellis, and Michael Corscllis, Esqs. went before a 
notary, and in the name of the whole body of the participants declared their consent that the 
sum of* seventy or eighty pounds should be raised annually for the support of a minister to 
officiate in the French or Dutch languages, by assessment on their estates to be made by six 
of the chief proprietors; and it was added, for the satisfactian of those who might then intend 
to settle upon the land,” no rent should be taken till an able minister was settled. A chapel 
was immediately erected ,+ and the site chosen for it was Sand toft, a village in the parish of 
Belton, which is in Lincolnshire, but close to the borders of the County of York. Probably 
tills jilace was chosen as being centrical to the whole drainage. But Sandtoft had before been 
n place consecrated to religious feeling ; for Roger de Mowbray, an ancient Lord of Axholme, 
had established there a cell under the abbey of Saint Mary of York for one religious, for whose 
defence a mastift’ was to be perpetually maintained.” Here the various ordinances of religion 
were jierformed ; and the public service was read alternately in the Dutch and French 
language. 

For about seven years the new settlers cultivated their lands in peace. A commission of 
sewers issued in pursuance of the last order in council, directed to disinterested and honourable 
men, by whom the interest of the participants, their tenants, and the old inhabitants were 
equally protected. The completion of the Dutch river had taken away the cause of complaint 
from the inhabitants of Fishlake and Sykehouse ; and though in other parts of the level there 
were questions still unsettled, yet little seemed left to disturb the repose of that which heretofore 
had been the chase of Hatfield. A new scene however now opens. 

At the beginning of the civil wars a committee sat at Lincoln, for the purpose of watching 


* Deanery of Doncaster, i. p. lOd. 


It was built by one Isaac Bedloe, a merchant ; and many years after he bad not received the money stipulated to be 


paid him. 
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HOOK 1. oy^j. interests of the parliament in that county. Sir Ralph Hansby was at Doncaster ex- 
ceedingly active and zealous in the royal cause. A rumour, true or false, was circulated in 
Lincolnshire, that he intended to march into the Isle of Axholme, the inhabitants of which 
were for the most part disaffected to the king. To frustrate this design, the committee had 
recourse to the desperate measure of defence which the Hollanders had so successfully em- 
ployed in their war of independence. They ordered the flood-gates or door of Snow-sewer, 
s one of the most important of the works, to be pulled up, in consequence of which the waters 
of the Trent again spread themselves over great part of the levels. This was done about Can- 
dlemas, 1642, and for seven weeks a guard of soldiers was stationed at the sewer to prevent 
the inhabitants from repairing the breach, so that great mischief ensued, the damage to the 
new settlers being estimated at i;2(),000. 

This was the beginning of a train of evils. The civil wars relax^l the authority of the laws. 
A great question had arisen between the participants and the commoners of the manor of 
Lpvvorth in the Isle of Axholme, respecting a common of 13,400 acres, which was claimed as 
belonging to the king, while the commoners challenged it as theirs, on an agreement made by 
John do Mowbray, once lord of the isle, with his tenants in the reign of Kdward III. It was 
in fact a question of antiquarian law, depending on the efl'ect of a particular phrase in the 
charter. And Sir John Rankes, the Attorney-General, who through the whole of the pro- 
ceedings had acted as the adviser and friend of Vermuyden, when, in 1636, tlie question was 
submitted to him, gave 6000 acres absolutely to the commoners and 7400 to the king and 
j)articipaiits.* 'I'he commoners were extremely dissatisfied with this determination. About 
tin* same time, likewise, some of the inhabitants of Mellerion pulled down a sluice near that 
town, vvliich occasioned the river Trent to break down the banks and overflow the whole level, 
so that tli(‘ fianis and stacks of corn were flooded a yard high at the least. 

Thinking this not to be mischief enough, the inhabitants of the Isle of Axholme about 
Michaelmas, in the year 1645, tumultuously threw down a great part of the banks, and filled 
up the ditches, and put in cattle into the corn and pastures of those that had been adventurers 
for the draining. 

Hut a severe sentence having been passed upon some of the ringleaders in the Star Ciiamber,t 
the rest remained quiet till the relaxation of just authority by the civil wars, when there was 
more an insurrection than a riot in the isle, and a general attack was made on the partici- 
pants' tenants, wherever they were settled. 

rile ])articipants represented their case to parliament, and, in December 1645, an order was 
made that the Sheriff of Lincolnshire should pursue the statute of 13 Henry IV. for suppressing 
riots, and call to his assistance the train bands of the county, and any parliamentary forces 


• He further ordered, that in consideration of the loss which the poor of Kpworth, Owston, and Belton sustained of fishing^ 
lowiiug, etc. the participants should pay jCdOO. to form a stock for the employment of them ; which was the first introduction of 
the manufactory of sail-cloth into the isle. 

•f William Torksey, ITozekiah Brown, John Moody, Henry Scot, and others, commoners of Epworth, were prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber. It was charged against them that they assaulted and beat the workmen, threw some of them into the 
ri^cr, and kept them under M'uter with long polos ; and at several times, upon the knolling of a bell, came in companies to the 
works will’ others, filled up tlio ditches, burnt Ibe tools, set up poles in the fonii of gallows to terdly the workmen. Heavy 
fines vieie imposed upon them, and they were ordered to pay 12000 murks damage to Vermuyden. 
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which might be there, to protect the participants in repairing whatever had been demolished, 
and that a deputy should be appointed to act within the limits of the levels for the immediate 
aid of the participants. 

Upon this injunction the sheriff had a writ of assistance, and came with near a hundred 
persons, to quiet the possession, and set up the banks of those 4000 acres, first laid waste ; 
but one Daniel Noddel, solicitor for the before mentioned inhabitants, hearing of the sheriff’s 
coming, got together about four hundred men, and forced him, with all his assistants, to fly ; 
and having so done, demolished what the sheriff’ had before caused to be set up. 

The participants, therefore, being thus forcibly kept out of possession, brought their bill to 
hearing ; which Noddel discerning, he drew in to his aid .Lieutenant Colonel John Ulburuc 
and Major John Wildeman ; and, while the cause was hearing, joined with the said inhabitants 
in a further riot, on the remaining 3400 acres, which, till then, had been kept up, impounding 
the tenants’ cattle, and refusing to admit of replevins, and so forced them to what rates they 
pleased for their redemption. 

Whereupon the participants, not knowing otherwise what to do, complained several times to 
Michael Monkton, a justice of peace in the neighbourhood, who not only refused to grant 
any warrants, or pursue any legal course for their preservation, but, on the contrary, gave en- 
couragement to the rioters; and, upon an indictment exhibited against some of them, in ’the, 
sessions, for these outrages, which was found by the jury, some of the justices there sitting, 
thinking it proper to fine the delinquents at four or five marks a-piece, Monkton moved openly, 
that their fines should be but sixpence a-piece; and insisted so earnestly that the fine imposed 
on them was no more than twelve pence a man. 

In February, 1650, upon a full hearing in the exchequer, a decree was made for establishing 
the possession with the participants ; which was published on the f)lace, in presence of many 
of the iuhabitaa]ls ; but they having got the influence of Lilburne, Wildeman, and Noddel, 
declared, that they would not give any obedience to it, nor to any order of the exchequer, or 
parliament, and said, that they could make as good a parliament themselves. Some ex- 
pressing that it was a parliament of clouts ; and that, if they sent any forces, they would raise 
men to resist them; and proceeded to the church at Sandtoft, and within ten days’ time totally 
demolished the town,’’ with eighty-two houses, besides barns, stables, and out-houses, as also 
a windmill; and destroyed all the corn and rape then growing on the said 3400 acres; the 
damage of all which amounted to eighty thousand pounds, as appeared by the testimonies ol 
various witnesses. 

This waste and spoil being done, Lilburne, Wildeman, Monkton, and Noddel, confederating 
together, made an agreement with several of the inhabitants of Epwortb, that, in consideration 
of 2000 acres of this said land, so wasted, to be given to Lilburne and Wildeman, and 200 
acres to Noddel, they, the said Lilburne, Wildeman, and Noddel, would defend them from all 
those riots past, and maintain them the said inhabitants in possession of all the rest of the 
7400 acres, before laid waste, and keep them dry; and, in accomplishment of that agreement, 
sealed deeds accordingly. Which being done, Lilburne and Noddel, with some others, came 
to Sandtoft church, on the Sunday, and forced the French congregation from thence, telling 
them, that they should not come thither, except they were stronger than they. 

After this Lilburne and Noddel w^nt to Crowle, where they agreed with some of the inhabitants 
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uooK I. to get their commons again, as Epworth had done; advising them to impound the tenants’ 
cattle ; and that, if any replevin were brought, they should impound them again, and break 
down their fences, and eat up their crops ; and so tire them, till they had attorned tenants to 
them ; all which they did accordingly. The tenants, therefore, being thus terrified, and seeing 
their condition no better than their neighbours, took leases from Jasper Margrave and George 
Stovin (two of Lilburne^s confederates) who gave bonds to save them harmless ; by which 
])ractice and the former force, the petitioners became ousted of their possessions in both these 
manors. And at the making of those leases, Noddel declared openly, in the presence of many 
persons, that he would lay twenty shillings with any man, that, as soon as Lilburne came to 
London, there would be a new parliament ; and that Lilburne would be one of them, and call 
that parliament to account ; farther adding, that, having now finished this of Lincolnshire, 
(meaning gotten the land from the petitioners) they would go into Yorkshire, (that is the rest 
of the level,) and do the like there; and then they would give the Attorney-General work 
enough to do. 

Noddel said at another time, that now they had drawn their case, they would print it, 
and nail it at the parliament door; and if they would not do them justice, they would come 
up, and making an outcry, pull them out by the ears ; and having thus possessed themselves 
oi the j)roportions above mentioned, they demised several parts thereof to sundry persons, Lil- 
burnc himself repairing the house which had been built for the minister, and almost pulled 
down by the rioters, put his servants to reside and keep possession of it, and employed the 
church for a stable and barn. 

A narrative of all which barbarous outrages and high insolences of the before specified 
Lilburne, Wildeman, and Noddel, with their confederates, was drawn up in writing by a com- 
mittee of the said parliament, to be represented to the house; but that parliament being dissolved 
by the power of the array, April 10th, 1653, which was before this report oipuld be made bj 
that committee, the council of state (which wai$ set up about ten days following) did send for 
it, and made reference thereof to a select committee of the same council; who also farther ex- 
amining the business, and finding what had been so deposed and reported to be true, signified 
as much to the said council of state ; whereupon they ordered that the forces of the army, 
quartering in the level of Hatfield Chase, or within the counties of York, Lincoln, and Not- 
tingham, or any of them, or any other that then were, or might be in those parts, assist the 
officers of justice and the participants, for settling and establishing the possession of the 7400 
acres uf tliose late improved lands, within the manor of Epworth, in the said report mentioned 
with the said participants; and also for executing the decrees and orders of the Court of 
Exchequer, or any courts of justice, touching their possessions therein; and likewise for pre- 
venting such riots and outrages for the future. And in respect of the great damage suffered 
by the participants and their tenants, they ordered, that the commissioners of the great seal for 
the time being, should award a special commission of oyer and terminer to the judges of 
assize for the said respective counties, to try the rioters, and to punish them according to law 
and justice ; and to enquire of the damages suffered, as aforesaid, by the said participants and 
their tenants, to the end, that they might have just reparations for the same. Which order 
beareth date at Whitehall, the Slst of August, 1663.'’* 


• Marratt^s Lincolnshire. 
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But notwithstanding this, and the former orders and letters of the parliament and council, ii. 

the said inhabitants still continued in their riotous and rebellious posture, not giving any 
obedience thereto, nor to the decrees and orders of the Court of Exchequer, nor precepts of the 
Court of Sewers, standing in defiance and opposition to all authority. 

Upon another petition presented by the participants and their tenants, together with a re« 
monstrance of the commissioners of sewers to the Lord Protector and his council, an order of 
reference was made on the 16th of April, 1666, to the Lord Fienes, then one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal, the Lord Lambert, Major General Desborough, the Lord Lisle, and 
the Lord Strickland, (for so they were then called,) or any three of them, to consider of the 
said petition, and report their opinion thereon to the council. 

The said lords therefore requested Major General WhMley to call both parties before him, 
and to examine the whole matter set forth in the before specified petition, and make report 
thereof unto the said committee, which he did accordingly, manifesting, from sufficient testi- 
mony, the guilt of those rioters, in all the outrages before expressed. Whereupon the council 
of state, by their letters dated at Whitehall, 21st August, 1656, and directed to the said 
Major General Whalley, recommended the redress thereof to his care ; and to that end desired 
him to improve his endeavour, upon all occasions, to prevent any farther riots and misdemeanors 
in the said places ; and in order thereto, to punish such their scandalous disobedience, ac- 
cording to his instructions, and not to suffer the inhabitants to keep by them any arms or other 
instruments for their future acting of the like ; and moreover, to ap|jpint some of his regiment 
to aid and assist the sheriffs of the respective counties within his association, or the deputies 
and collectors of the Court of Sewers, for the putting in execution, from time to time, the 
decrees, process, and orders of any of the courts at Westminster, or of the Commissioners of 
Sewers ; to the end that the improver’s just rights might be restored according to law, and the 
said strangers hswe the peaceable exercise of their religion, in the place designed for the pub- 
lic meetings to that purpose. ^ 

With the dismissal of a bill exhibited by the commoners of Epworth, in 1719, the contest 
between the drainers and the original inhabitants of the levels may be said to have terminated. 

The work had been, as we have seen, the cause of infinite natural and moral evil, and it may 
be questioned whether there was an equivalent advantage in the conversion into arable land 
of 50 or 60 thousand acres of singular, and in some points of view, beautiful country. To the 
original adventurers the profit was none, and in a few years there was scarcely a foreign name 
remaining among the proprietors. 

In noticing the agriculture of the County of Lincoln, it will be necessary first to remark the 
peculiarly strong marks of variation in its soil and its surface, which run longitudinally north AKrioiiitmc «.i 
and south, leaving the tracts characteristically distinguished from each other in long extensive 
stripes, some of which may be traced unbroken through the whole county. In crossing it 
transversely, in different places, ten or twelve different soils will present themselves in the 
same succession, running in the opposite direction. Mr. Young however classes the whole in 
four grand divisions. First, the tract of Lowland, including the Isle of Axholme ; Secondly, 
the Wolds ; Thirdly, the Heath, North and South ; and Fourthly, the rest of the County, which 
he denominates Miscellaneous. 

The first of these divisions, (not only the largest, but in its characteristic features the most 
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• peculiar and important,) ia a continuation of the Level of Cambridgeshire and Huntingtonshire, 
which, extending northwards from the Welland, is bounded on the west by the ancient canal 
called the Car-dyke, and eastward by the sea coast, occupying the whole division of Holland, 
and extending up the vale of the Witham to Lincoln. Then, taking in the large tract of Wild- 
more west and east fens to Wainfleet, it advances north on the sea coast in a narrow line 
having the foot of the Wold Hills for its western boundary, narrowing to a point at the Humber. 
Though over this extensive tract there is scarcely to be perceived any variation in the uniform 
level of its surface, (excepting tliat part of it below the Wold Hills, called the Middle Marsh,) yet 
the soil varies considerably. The part lying nearest to the coast is alluvial, but exhibiting in 
different places all the variations between a light silt and a heavy and tenacious warp. 

I'arther inland is the fenny tract, ■“the soil of which is principally composed of vegetable 
matter, in some parts of a clayey texture, being mixt with the alluvia of the upland waters ; 
in others a genuine peat moor, to the depth of eight or ten feet. The first composes that 
division of the level usually called the marshes. The silty covering, which now forms its 
superstratum, has been the effect of long continued inundations from the sea, to which our 
coast at a remote period has been subjected, from some cause or other, not now to be 
accurately ascertained. The effect of the overflow of the tide upon a level shore, would be 
the same as what we may observe always happens from the overflow of a large river, having 
its shores unembanked. The deposition of muddy sediment, is invariably greater at a short 
distance from the river th|.n it is close to its margin ; and then decreases as the water proceeds 
inland, until the earthy particles are all exhausted. By this process is formed on each shore 
of the river a more elevated surface, flatly curved, which in time not only operates to protect 
the interior level from the smaller floods, but also to prevent its being drained of the waters 
of the adjoining highlands, which without artificial helps, must benefit to stagnate upon it. 
The same effect precisely has been produced by the marine inundations on the Lincolnshire 
coast. The depth of alluvial silt, incumbent on. the original surface, is found to be greatest at 
a short distance from the sea shore, or on the line along which the villages are placed ; and 
then decreases as it extends inland until, at the point at which the highest tides became 
refluent, it entirely ends. Where the level was very broad and stretched far inland, the tide 
would begin to reflow, long before it reached the highland boundary, leaving an intermediate 
.space out of the influence. This became a receptacle for the upland waters, which being 
deprived of their passages to the sea, by the accumulation of silt upon the coast, stagnated 
there, and destroyed all the vegetable growth which had been the production of its drier state. 
The decaying remains of these, together with the constant growth and continual rottipg down 
of aquatic vegetables, and the mud and recrements brought down by the highland waters, in 
time formed the upper soil of that of the level which had been oilt of the influence of the 
marine floods, and also covered a part of the silt, on those places where it had been but thinly 
distributed. 

Thus has this great level (on the original surface of which there was probably but little 
variation,) been divided into two pretty equal tracts of very different and even opposite soils, 
and has given rise to the general distinction of marsh and fen. 

At what period it was, after the great inundation, that the marshes became habitable, is 
not now to be discovered. But Sir W. Dugdale is of opinion that they were made secure by 
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the Romans, who finding the soil to be much more rich and fertile than any upland ground, 
bestowed the pains and cost to raise strong banks of earth on tha# side next the ocean, to 
defend it from the overflowing of the spring tides.” He formed this opinion on the circum- 
stances of there having been found here a great number of coins, urns, and other Homan 
antiquities ; and also from a passage in the life of Agricola by Tacitus, where the Roman 
General is said to have employed the Britons in clearing the woods and draining the 
marshes.” However this may be, it is most certain that they were completely settled and 
cultivated in the Saxon times; as almost all the towns, at present existing, occur in Uliiiesday 
Book ; though we may presume that the defences against the sea were then in a neglected or 
imperfect state, as the survey, in two or three instances, after describing the lands of certain 
proprietors, adds, that they are waste by reason of tbe^overflowing of the sea.” 

1’he internal level was at this period an immense lake, the out-falls not being suflicient to 
carry off’ the highland waters, which were continually flowing upon it. .It continued for many 
ages, as Dugdale says, a vast and deep fen, affording little benefit to the realm, other than 
fish or fowl with over much harbour, to a rude and almost barbarous sort of lazy and beggarly 
yicople.” A large part of the Lincolnshire fens was a forest, and in the age before the conquest, 
was in the possession of Leofric, Earl of Mercia; it must therefore have been, part of it at 
least, covered with wood, and would lead one to conjecture, that’this marshy region had not at 
this time suffered that complete destruction, which at some period or other must have finally 
happened to it. ^ ^ 

A short time after the conquest, a most extraordinary improvement for these times was 
effected by Richard de Rulos, lord of Brunne, who inclosed and drained a large part of Deeping 
Fen, and in so complete a manner, that the work would not be disgraced by comparison with 
the more scientific efforts of modern times. Its effects, at least, seem to have equalled any 
thing that has resulted from our late improvements. Excluding the Welland with a mighty 
bank, he reduced those low grounds, which >vere before time deep lakes and impassible fens, 
into most fruitful fields and pasture; and the most humid and moorish parts thereof into a 
garden of pleasure.”* But the times were unfavourable to the progress of such improvements 
as these. Very few of the great landed proprietors would be found to follow this example. 
War and the chase were their favourite and almost only occupations. The kings of the 
Norman race were all of them strongly infected with the passion for hunting, which they car- 
ried to the most barbarous extreme, laying whole districts waste, and driving out the inhabitants 
to make room for beasts of the chase. Henry 1.” says Dugdale, for the pleasure of hunting 
doing much harm to the commonwealth, by enlarging of forests, did afforest these fens between 
Kesteven and Holland.” This forest is described as having included an extent of at least 
70,000 acres. It continued a forest until the 14th Henry III. when, on a petition from thu 
men of Kesteven, the king granted his Charter of Disaforestation, for which 250 marks was 
paid. After this, frequent Commissions of Sewers were from time to time issued for inquiries 
into the state of the drainage of the level ; and it appears, from a presentment made to the 
justices, sitting at Boston, for the parts of Holland, 9th Edward II. (in which nil the drains, 
gotes, bridges, sluices, &c, are enumerated, which particular persons, townships, or districts, 
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BOOK I. had been ancioiitly accustomcKl to repair,) that considerable efforts had been made, in some 
^ earlier ages, to 0 {>eii the dlit-falls, and provide for the general drainage of this marshy country. 
Afterwards, in the 34th Henry VIII. the Commissioners of Sewers began a work, upon a large 
and comprehensive plan. Charles, Duke of Suffolk, and his fellow justices, sitting at Doning- 
hiu rrr ni tiw made a decree, that two great sewers should be cut between the divisions of Holland and 
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Kesteven, from Godram's Cote, on the Glen, to Wragmerestake, in the parish of Great Hale, 
of 20 feet wide, the soil to be cast into a bank between the two drains, which bank was to be 
not leailthan 36 feet wide, and to be done at the expense of the township bordering on each 
side of the said drains. And from the said place called Wragmerestake, there (leaving the 
metes and boundaries of the two countries) the said sewers to be joined in one, and to be made 
of the breadth of 30 feet, and cut straight through the west causey directly to Gylsike at 
Langrake, on the river Wytliain, at the only charge of the inhabitants and commoners of the 
eight hundred fen of Holland, and of Shirbeck Quarter, and the Township of Boston, within 
tlie Wapontake of Kirton. Likewise, that in the bank of the river at Langrake, should be set 
up four new flood-gates or sluices, of free-stone, each 8 feet wide, two of them to be made at 
the costs and charges* of the towns of Kesteven, and the other two of the towns of Holland 
draining thereby, and that for all charges so severally to be borne in the parts of Kesteven, the 
rate and portion set upon every township should be laid according to the manner of laying the 
fifteenth granted the king; and for all the towns in the parts of Holland to be according to the 
custonj, of like payments thereabouts.* 

This work, had it been completed, would no doubt have effected a considerable improvement 
u))on this part of the level, but it was left unflnished, for at a Sessions of Sewers, held at 
Swineshead, 17th Elizabeth, the country complained that they wore drowned more than for- 
merly, so that the commissioners then ordered that those drains which the Duke of Suffolk 
and others liad ordered to be begun, should forthwith be set upon, and laid a tax accordingly, 
hut no payment of that tax being made the work proceeded not.^’f 

The decrees ol* the Commissioners of Sewers now became very difficult to execute. Their 
powers to levy rates or avsscssments upon townships or hundreds, instead of individual pro- 
prietors, for the making any new works were questioned and disputed, so that these assessments 
were scarcely ever paid, on which account it became impossible to execute any large under- 
taking. It was therefore to obviate these difficulties, that an act of parliament was passed, in 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, which was to enable the parties concurring in any scheme of drainage, 
to bargain or contract with any persons as undertakers for that purpose, and assign over a 
portion of the land so drained as a compensation to the undertakers, which contract and as- 
signments should be available in law. 

After this time, all the great improvements in drainage throughout the kingdom were effected 
upon this ju inciple. The Lincolnshire levels were most of them undertaken in the two fol- 
lowiiig reigns. The first was the large tract of Deeping, Spalding, Pinchbeck, I'harlby, Bourn, 
and Gogisland Fens, for which a contract was made with T. l^ovell, in the 1st James I, he to 
to have a third part of the lands assigned to him on the completion of the work; but failing, 
the contract devolved to the Earl ot Exeter, and the undertaking was finally completed in 
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17 Charles L by a set of gentlemen adventurers, as the undertaker# were then usually calleil. 

In the 7th of Charles, the East, West, and Wildmore Fens were coQiracted for by Sir Anthony 
Thomas and his participants. The Earl of Lindsey became undertaker of all the fens in Hol- 
land and Kesteven, north of the river Glen up to Lincoln, for which he was to have 24,000 
acres for his shai*e. In the 13th Charles I. the king declared himself the undertaker of the 
eight hundred, (anciently Haut hundre,) or Holland Fen, containing 22,000 acres, to have 
8,000 for his share. Sir John Monson, with all the freehold proprietors who chose to join him, 
drained the Ancholme Level, and had 5,827 acres assigned to them. These works, thllPe is no 
doubt, were in a great measure effectual to the purposes designed, for of Deeping Fen it is 
said, that the waters were so well taken off, that in summer the whole fen yielded great store 
of grass and hay, and had soon been made wunter ground, and the Earl of Lindsey did inclose, 
build, inhabit, plant, sow, and reap two years together. Yet, nevertheless, on account of civil 
broils afterwards ensuing, the commoners took advantage of the confusions, and resumed the 
possessions, every where, of all the undertaker*# lands, filled the drains, destroyed the 
sluices, and the whole level in a short time returned to its original drowned state.* 

The inhabitants of this fenny region have, from the earliest times, been distinguished by 
manners and habits, which have been the consequence of their isolated state, living in a country 
almost inaccessible, and at all times very uninviting, to strangers ; in the Saxon times, they tin? r-oim. 

were called Gyrvii, being (as the Register of Peterborough saith) those which inhabit near the 
fens, because Gyr, in English, is the same as profundi palus^ a deep fen, in the Latin. Camden 
has given so truly the character of this people, that any person acquainted with the native in- 
habitants of the Lincolnshire Fens, even thirty or forty years ago, will very readily admit the 
latter to have been the true descendants of the ancient Gyrvii, and this character, we may ven- 
ture to say, would equally apply to them at any period of their history, from the fifth down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. They that inhabitant this fennish country, and all the 
rest beside, (which from the edge and borders of Sufl’olk, as far as Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire, 
contained three score and eight miles, and millions of acres being in these four shires, Cam- 
bridge, Huntington, Northampton, and Lincoln,) were, in the Saxon times, called Gyrvii, that 
is as some interpret it. Fen-men, or Fen-dwellers, a kind of people, according to the nature of the 
place where they dwell, rude, uncivil, and envious to all others, whom they call Upland-men, 
who, stalking on high upon stilts, apply their minds to grazing, fishing, or fowling; The 
whole region itself, which in winter season, and sometimes most part of the year, is overflowed 
by the spreading waters of the rivers Ouse, Grant, Nen, Welland, Glen, and Witham, having 
not lodes and sewers large enough to void away ; but, again, when their streams are retired 
within their own channels, it is so plenteous and rank of a certain fat grass and full hay, which 
they call Lid, that when they have mowen down as much of the better as will serve their turns, 
they set fire on the rest and burn it in November, that it may come up again in great abundance, 
at which time a man may see this fenny and moist tract on a light, flaming fire all over every 
way, and wonder thereat. 

It will not be at all surprising that a people thus circumstanced, should be roused to oppo- 
sition and outrage, at a system of operations which, if successful, threatened a complete 
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revolution of their established habits and customs, and rendered ineffectual the only means 
they had aerjuired of prodifring subsistence, and have destroyed the whole system of their do- 
infsti(‘ economy. Whether if the government had been settled, and could have attended to 
these pr oviiKiial disturbances, they would have been effectually subdued, it is impossible to say, 
hut the national broils came opportunely to the aid of the discontented, and probably were the 
means of continuing the race of Stilt-walkers another century at least. 

After the restoration, it does not appear that any thing was done in this county, to recover 
or restdife any of the works which had been thus destroyed and rendered abortive. It was not 
till about the middle of the last century that any thing further was attempted, when the more 
effectual inode of procuring the authority of parliament for improvements of this kind came to 
be generally adopted. It was then that the several townships, commoning over particular 
fens, began to join in procuring specific acts, for the draining and allotting in, severally, their 
difh rent portions, the expences of which were defrayed by the sale of part of the commonable 
lands. Some of the parochial allotments were immediately divided among the individual pro- 
])ri(‘tors of the jiarish, others remained a longer time in a state of common, until they have at 
last all of them been gradually brought into their present state of inclosure and cultivation. 
Tho first which became inclosed and cultivated was part of the Eight Hundred, or Holland 
lum, which took place about seventy or eighty years ago; but the spirit of the ancient Gyrvii 
was not yet extinct amongst the Silt-walkers. An opposition, as bold and»resolutc, if not so 
successful, was begun against these modern improvements, as that which rendered abortive the 
works of the adventiirers a century before, and which w^as evidenced in numberless acts ol’ 
outrage and enormity, the burning of barns, stacks, and houses, the destroying of cattle, and 
maiming, robbing, and even shooting of several persons who were thought to be the most 
active in jiroouring and forwarding these improvements, which the Fen-men considered as 
oi)crating to their very ruin. These daring and lawless outrages continued for some length of 
time, and vvitli more boldness and success than could have been expected in an age so much 
farther advanced in the progress of civilization and general improvement; they seemed to pro- 
ceed ns if the constitution had not provided the civil magistrate with the power of quelling 
outrages of a nature so new and unusual. For, whether from the sudden terror excited, or 
liom what other cause, it is certain that the most effectual methods were not adopted, at first, 
for preventing the progress of these lawless depredations. The proprietors afterwards taking 
spirit, and the country courage, this alarming opposition gradually subsided, till at last, on the 
shooting of one of tlie ringleaders by a party of ploughmen, attacked by them in one of their 
niglit exenrsions, it entirely ceased. The final success of this undertaking was a complete 
blow to the race and character of the ancient Gyrvii, for from this period their decline and 
(lownfal was rapid. All the dilTerent tracts of fen became successively drained and inclosed, 
ending with the last great region of Wildmore west and east fens, when they became entirely 
extinct . 

Having given a history of this marshy province, wc shall proceed to an account of its agri- 
culture and rural economy. 

>i Almost all that division of low lands, going under the denomination of marsh, has been for 
ages ajiplled to grazing, some of it is exceedingly rich, carrying great quantities of feetjing 
stock, but a large part of it is only of a middling quality, and fit only for inferior purposes. 
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The very rich lands are mostly near to the towns, or at least upon that line of higher land, 
along which the villages arc situated ; the soil of these lands has yeiy much the appearance of‘ 
the rich loams of the inland district, or such as is found about the sites of monastic ruins, or 
old manor places, or the soil of old garden ground, but more or less friable in its texture, and 
differs much in this respect from the middling poorer lands, which still consist of the unim- 
proved native silt. 

The drainage of the marshes in Holland is by sea-gowts, placed in the banks next the sea, 
of which each parish has several, and though by this means the water is kept tolerably off the 
land, so as to y)revent its being flooded, yet this drainage is not of that effectual kind, which 
would prevent this heavy soil from being very cold in wet seasons, and very hard and almost im- 
penetrable in dry ones ; the advantages of complete drainage in preventing which, are but 
beginning to be generally understood. 

The pasture lands in these marshes, though not quite so rich as some others in this part of 
the county, will fatten cattle tolerably well; but as the water is not good, ibis is not generally 
practised. They graze very even and smooth, and when properly ordered, present to the eye 
the verdure of a bowling green. The pasture land is excellently adapted for fattening horses, 
and the sheep that feed on them are of a large size, and produce fleeces of great weight. 

As arable, these marshes are of the very best quality, producing wheat, oats, and beans, lu 
great abundance, and, if we except thistles, are not much infested with weeds. No land in the 
kingdom produces greater crops of wheat or beans,* and the crops of oats are nearly in pro* 
portion, the quality of which is scarcely inferior to that grown in the clifl' towns near Lincoln, 
or on the chalky lands near Newark. It is much sought after by the neighbouring farmers; 
for seed, to be sown on less favourable soils, and a great proportion of it is every yciar sold for 
this purpose. 

The superior fertility of the rich grazing lands over the poorer, does not, probably, altogether 
arise from the circumstance of their being higlier, or from any original strength of soil, but 
rather to their having been in a long and early state of cultivation. The first occupants, having 
fixed their settlements upon the most elevated parts of the country, as })laces of the greatest 
security, would, when they became husbandmen, make the lands nearest to their dwellings 
their arable portion, and the more distant lens and marshes their pasturage and meadows, the 
most elevated lands being the only part on which a crop of corn could be always trusted with 
security, the cultivated ground would form but a small proportion of the whole cjuuntity in 
occupation. From the nature of the country they would deal largely in cattle and sheep, their 
extensive marshes and commons being capable of maintaining in summer a great number, and 
also of afl'ording a great quantity of winter food; these could be wintered only upon the higher 
grounds, which would receive all the manure, and thus become so fertilized, as to change even 
the very nature of the soil. In after times, as civilization proceeded, and the internal commerce 
of the country could be carried on with safety, the cultivators of this marshy level would in 
time discover, that the natural application of their lands should be entirely to grazing, and 


0 A prnctice, not unfrequent in those marshes, is, to take crops of corn, year after year, to a degren which wuulil seem m- 
credibio to the occupiers of poorer soils. Some idea of the strength of the hind may be formed by the fact, that ten crops oi 
cor?) have been taken in succession from it, without any intervening fallow or crop of green winter food.— </ JJostoUf p, .‘Hii 
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that live cattle and wool could be produced by them in greater abundance, and consequently 
cheaper, than in any other district of the kingdom. Their arable lands would from this time 
be converted into pasture, and would be in a great measure employed in feeding the stock bred 
ill less fertile districts. This is the state in which these lands have most probably continued 
for centuries, and in which they have been brought down to our times, to the close of the last 
century ; but, of late years, the greedy plough” has again preyed on its carpet.” The 
growing inadequacy of the old cultivated lands to supply our increasing manufacturing popu- 
lation wUh bread, and the increasing number of horses belonging to our luxurious population 
with oats, occasioning such an advance in the price of com, has operated as a high temptation 
to break up fresh land of any description wherever it could be found, hence in this district a 
great quantity of valuable land has suffered from this circumstance, having been ploughed up 
Ibr the very purpose of being exhausted, in order to share in the high prices, and make a tem- 
porary profit, afterwards to lie for ages in a deteriorated state, never to be restored to a turf of 
its original value, unless the skill of the farmers of this district find out a better method of 
restoring old pasture land than has been hitherto discovered or practised. Nothing but a sud- 
den and pressing demand for an increased production of corn, evidenced by extravagant prices, 
could ever occasion any additional quantity of this land being brought into cultivation ; for 
taking the whole kingdom as one large farm, and for tJie real and permanent interests of the 
nation it ought to be cultivated as such, the natural apportionment of this ^yhole level is to 
})asturage and feeding. Considering the question in this point of view, it is just as absurd, and 
as injurious to the nation at large, for the occupiers of these marshes to convert them into 
tillage, as it would be in an individual proprietor, whose farm consisted principally of sound 
and naturally good corn land, if his tenant were to break up a rich low land meadow which he 
might be fortunate enough to occupy with it. This might indeed bring the tenant a tempo- 
rary profit, but the future injury to the farm would be such, as no time nor management could 
completely recover. The turfy land of the fens, and the lighter silt of the marshes, have much 
ol‘ them been, by paring and burning and repeatedly exhausting crops, almost reduced to a 
caput mortuuniy a state in which even rest from tillage will not improve them, for when laid 
down, the herbage continually deteriorates, becomes scanty, beggarly, and unhealthful, and 
nothing but extravagant prices of grain could remunerate the occupier for cultivating them as 
corn laud, because the crops will necessarily be scanty under the best management, at least 
with such as is now practised. Should the present depressed state of the corn trade continue, 
the cultivation of these lands must soon be abandoned; and, reduced to pasture, they would 
produce as little as they did in their unimproved state. The effect of a long continuance of 
this state of things would be, that the rent which the occupier could afford to the proprietor 
being so small, little or no attention would be paid to the works necessary to preserve these 
lands from inundation, and in time they would revert again to their original state, when, after 
an age or two elapsing, they would acquire a fresh coat of sedge and hassocks, to remain as a 
source of profit to the greedy cultivators of some after times. 

The course of husbandry on this description of fen, for some years after first breaking up 
was, first, cole; second, oats; third, oats; fourth, seeds, one or two years; fifth, oats; but now 
is in many situations as much, and in some more, than can be obtained between fallow. 
almost all the weaker lands, which have been long in cultivation, the occupiers (however greedy 
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i'or corn) have been reduced to the following course, cole, oats, seeds two years. The produce, 
on an averege, while the lands were fresh, might bo seven questers per acre, now not more 
than four. 

The stronger and better kind of fen and marsh lands which have been subjected to tlu? 
plough, though considerably injured, have not been reduced to so low a condition as the peaty 
lands, and as they are capable of producing good wheat, they may be continued in cultivation 
under circumstances more adverse to corn farming than those which operated as the prevailing 
inducement to their being broke up ; yet, nevertheless, under the steady and ordinary course 
of rural affairs, when the price of grain bears a fair proportion to those of cattle, sheep, and 
wool, these lands will always be the most profitable used as grazing land, could tliey be restored 
to grass of their original quality before, however, this can be eflected, the occupiers must 
not only possess more skill and capital, but must also have a more permanent interest in the 
soil than the great body of them possess at present. There is no regular course of cropping 
practised upon these lands, and but three or four crops, and sometimes five, are taken between 
fallow and fallow, a crop of clover intervening. There are lands, in no small quantity, which 
even this system docs not exhaust ; the great mischief is, that the frequent succession of corn 
crops renders the land so foul and weedy, that the most promising crops are frequently des» 
troyed. An alternate cultivation of green crops, well cleaned and properly managed, would be 
a cure for this, and would so meliorate the soil and keep it in such heart, as would enable the 
occupier to convert his lands to permanent grass, whenever he found they would be more bene- 
ficial to him in this state than under the plough. 

Amongst the many agricultural improvements, irrigation, or the plan of watering meadows, 
so successfully practised in other counties, docs not appear to have been pursued in this. 
yVrthur Young mentions a solitary instance; but a plan of using water for fertilizing the soil is 
adopted, which is peculiar to this part of the kingdom, and principally practised in this county. 


* The breethng of sheep ha» long been practised in the neighbourhood of Wuinlleot, but not on ii very exteiLsive sctile ; 
indeed no part of the marsh divi.sion appears properly adapted to the cultivation of that branch of huslmndry. The ditches by 
which the pastures are fenced are wide und daiigerou.s, and as there are no hedge rows, the country is altogether deslilule ol 
sheltei. Tlie herbage is also considered improper for young lambs. Vegetation in this part commences earlier in the spring 
Ihnn on llie north-east side of the Roman Bank, but it is .sooner exhausted in the summer. 

It chiefly the inferior lands in this part of the country that are under the plough, but in the pniishos adjoining WainileeU 
the principal part of the old embanked niarshe.s and the whole of the new are arable. The routine of crops i.s in general tur- 
nips, oats, and wheat, some farmers however follow a four field .system, by the introduction of beans between the oats and 
wheat. The bean crop, when sowm in drills, affords un excellent opportunity for cleaning the land, and it thus renders the fol- 
lowing crop of wheal more valuable, us it prevents its being ndulternted wdlh oats. The prejudices which formerly existet I 
against the use of the drill machine, have, during the last few years, considerably given way, and there can be nt) doubt but 
that in a few years more, the drill system will, in almost every case, supersede the broad ca.st. 

“ The corn grown on tti/new embanked marshes is in general of excellent quality, and the crops are very large ; six quar- 
ters of wheat, or ten of oats, are frequently produced by a single acre, where the land has been wtU managed, and when the‘ 
season is favourable. 

The soil in the north west part of the marsh division is, with very few exceptions, a heavy tenacious cloy, well adapted ibr 
tly(||mrposes of the grazier. This part is principally used as a feeding district, and an immense number of sheep and horned 
cattle are annually sent from bence» during the summer season, to the Smitbfield and Yorkshire markets.’^ — OldfieiU^s fVtua- 
fleH a)id Coiidleahoef p, 305 
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this is called warping, and is a perfectly simple process. It consists in permitting the tide to 
run over the land at high yater and letting it off at low; it is very different from irrigatian, for 
the cdbct here is not produced by water, but by mud, which is not meant so much to manure 
< he land as to create a surface. The kind of land that is intended to be warped is of little con- 
sequcnce, for the warp deposited will, in the course of one summer, raise it from 6 to 16 inches, 
.iiid in hollow places more, so as to leave the whole extent a level of rich soil, consisting of 
sand and mud, of vast fertility ; its component parts appear to be argillaceous and silicious 
earths, with portions of mica, marine salt, and mUcilage. Whence this warp is derived has 
been a subject of dispute, because the waters at the mouth of the Humber, when the tide 
flows, are observed to be transparent; but whoever examines the estuary further inland, and 
the tides as they roll up the Trent, Dun, Ouse, and other rivers, cannot be at a moment’s loss 
to discover the cause. The soil of the rich lands through which they shape their course is car- 
ried down by the currents, and meeting with the sea water, which is charged with saline, 
silicious, and other particles, unite, and are carried back by the refluent tide. When the waters 
remain at rest they instantly deposit their contents. Young says, ‘‘ that in summer, if a cylin- 
drical glass, 12 or 15 inches long, be filled with it, it will presently deposit an inch, and some- 
times more, of what is called warp.” 

Though a great deal too much of the second rate lands of the level have been sacrificed to 
the plough, yet the best lands remain untouched ; and it is still, for extent and richness, the 
first grazing district in the kingdom. The strong lands feed in the early part of the summer 
nearly a bullock on an acre, with three sheep, or seven or eight sheep with a thinner stock 
of beasts. 

The lands next in quality are stocked with younger sheep, as stores, to succeed the others, 
these are run at the rate ol’ six or seven per acre. In the months of May and June, the pas- 
tures arc so beautifully verdant, and the sheep so thickly studded over the best grazing parts 
ol the level, that they produce a very pleasing sight, and to strangers new and interesting. 

The marsh land is particularly famous for the production of long wool, and it has the eflect 
ol increasing the fleece both in weight and in length of staple in sheep brought from other dis- 
tricts, greater than what they would have attained in the same time upon their native soil. 
Dyer, in his poem of “ The Fleece” notices the celebrity of the marshes for long wool. 


“ NtJwU we the level greens of Lincoln note, 

Or rich Leicestrie’s mnrly plain, for length 
Of whitest lock ainl magnitude of fleece, — 

Peculiar envy of the neighbouring realms I 

Formerly, the marsh graziers, in the choice ol’ sheep, considered the quality of the fleece of 
the first importance, for wool formed the principal source of their profits. The value of the 
fleece, anciently, was much greater in proportion to the value of the carcass than it has been in 
later tihies. It appears, from the prices given in Smith’s Memoirs of’ Wool, that the average 
prices of Lincolnshire wool, from 1714 to 1721, was about 2 Is, (id. per tod, and that marsh 
wool fetched a higher price than the general produce of the county. The prices of marsh wool 
in particular was, in the years 1717 and 1718, as high as 27s. per tod ; at this period mutton 
ivas not more than 2d. or 2jd. per pound; this was a strong inducement to the grazier to 
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attend to the production of wool to the neglect of the carcass. While this high proportion in 
the value of the fleece continued, the Lincolnshire sheep kept increa|(ing in nvie and weight of 
wool, till they grew to that large boned and ill-formed animal which they appeared to be when 
Mr. Bakewell’s new variety first appeared amongst them. This breed would not, perhaps, have 
made much progress in Lincolnshire had the proportion between the prices of wool and mutton 
continued the same, but a considerable alteration had taken place in this respect. From the 
year 1780 to 1800, the average price of long wool was lower than it had been at the beginning 
of the century, but mutton had doubled its price, carcass, therefore, now became an object 
worth attending to, as well as the fleece, and the price of mutton still increasing, and that of 
wool continuing stationary, served to help, more than anything else, to establish the new 
Leicesters on the ruins of the old breed. The marsh graziers however were all of them at first, 
and many still continue, averse to the new breed ; the long established practice of keeping 
their wethers three shears before feeding, made it desirable to have a large animal, with heavy 
wool, a practice which their ancestors had no doubt been led into by the former high price of 
wool, compared with the carcass, and which made wool the most profitable article. The great 
merit of the new breed being in their early disposition to fatten, they could not be introduced 
without overturning the old system; the luxuriant richness of the lands too, which forced flesh 
upon the bones of the largest and coarsest animal, made it less necessary for them to attend to 
facility of feeding, or at least it would less dispose them to sacrifice what they consider as more 
valuable properties, large size and quantity of wool; and when it is considered how much more 
delicate and tender the lioicesters are than the old breed, and how much they must sufler from 
tlie bleak easterly winds, ..o which these unsheltered marshes are exposed in the winter and 
sj>iing, we shall not be surprised at the regret which many of the old graziers of this district 
feel for the loss of their ancient race of wooled animals. 

Before the general introduction of Mr. Bakewell^s breed, the one year old sheep, in the best 
docks, would average ten or eleven pounds per fleece, and the two and three shear wethers 
twelve or fourteen pounds; the large weight of eighteen or twenty pounds has been obtained 
Irom wether sheep, with a leiigtli of staple twelve or fourteen and even so long as eighteen 
inches. The mixture of the new breed has perhaps lessened the weight of wool, on an average, 
about three pound per fleece. 

1'lu‘ sheep bred and fed in the liundred of Skirbcck are of the old Lincolnshire breed,* made 
tiner in their offal, and more prone to fatten by crosses, chiefly with the Leicestershire breed. 
This mixture is now so general, that not a single flock remains in this district of the real old, 
heavy, flag-skinned Lincolnshire breed ; Mr. Hanson’s rams, of Butterwick, are nearest it, and he 
has succeeded tolerably well in obtaining fineness of oflal, without losing the better qualities of 
this breed ; but, though they are very profitable on the rich land where they are bred, they are not 
the kind of sheep which can be recommended as most generally useful in the country, particu- 
larly on poor soils should any commercial circurnstvinces require an increase of the 

growth of wool in the country, this breed would be found extremely useful. A much more 
luiiidsoine breed of sheep, with remarkably fine offal and great beauty of symmetry, a greater 
propensity to fatten, and more generally profitable, is to be found in Mr. Arnsby's rams, of 
Fishtoft, lately brought into this district ; their wool too, in some measure, resembles the old 
liincolnshire staple, though it is finer, but is very short and deficient in weight, which is a 
considerable drawback on the better qualities of these animals, 
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The neat cattle bred in this neighbourhood are of a large size, and are tolerably well adapted 
" to the ^tch land on which they feed ; they are not fine in their offal as could be wished ; 
though they are more faulty in their heads, horns, and shanks, which are coarse, than in their 
hides, which are mostly kind and sdft.’**' 

The horned cattle bought for feeding, in this district, are principally of the large-'boned 
Yorkshire breed. A change, for a lighter offaled and kindlier feeding sort, would, in this 
species of stock, turn out more certainly beneficial to the grazier than the change in his breed 
of sheep, as it might be done without the sacrifice of any other valuable properties. 

Lincolnshire has long been famous for a fine breed of horses, but the adjoining county ol 
York has now the credit for rearing many that are really bred in this county. In some districts 
there are numerous mares kept for the sole purpose of breeding; in Holland division almost 
every farmer keeps some, and the number of colts reared is very great, these are chiefly of 
the block cart kind, and are generally sold off from the mares when quite young, and sent into 
the adjacent counties to be reared. At Long Sutton and in the vicinity, according to Stone, 
thera is a breed of horses for the saddle, remarkable for bone and activity, with the accustomed 
riding weight, they will trot sixteen miles an hour, and are allowed, by competent judges, to 
be the best saddle horses in the kingdom. About Normanby and Burton many are bred 
both for saddle and coach ; sell at two or three and four years old ; get from eighty guineas, 
at four years old, for a hunter, down to JC7. or £8. ; a good coach horse, at four years old, 

£30. to £40.”t 

Many occupiers of grass lands purchase three years old colts at the Yorkshire fairs, keep 
thorn a year, and, after trimming, nicking, &c. sell them to the London dealers at the customary 
])rices of from £35. to £40. each. 

Few manufactures arc established in the county, but two objects of considerable merchan- 
dize must be specified, dealing in rabbits’ fur and goose feathers ; these w|re formerly of great 
consequence, and furnished articles of extensive trade between the sellers, buyers, and mer- 
chants. From the system of enclosing, now so extensively adopted, both rabbits and geese are 
much abridged in this county. 

The rabbit warrens of this county were formerly much more extensive than at present, and 
were preserved on a principle of improvement, some being broken up for tillage, and others, 
which had been under tilth, being again laid down for this purpose. The soil of old warrens, 
by the urine and dung of rabbits, and their continually stirring and ventilating the earth in 
burrowing, has been found incomparably better than lands of a like nature left in their original 
state. Rabbits are highly prolific, and when in season, and of a proper age, their flesh is es- 
teemed both wholesome and delicate ; this, though in a degree an object of profit, does not 
render them so valuable as their skins, these it was that recommended them to the notice of 
manorial proprietors, and though now, from various causes, much reduced in price, they still 
continue to be of no inconsiderable value. The occupier finds, that th||pive8tment of a small 
capital, yields an interest that nothing else will, and a larger profit, witk less labour, than any 
other kind of tenure. 

I heir fecundity was a circumstance of no small consequence, when the skins of large well 


• Thompson’s Boston, 377. 


f Young’s Agri. Surv. 
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chosen rabbits would produce 2s. 6d. or 3s. each; at that time they were used m making 
muffs^ tippets, lining robes, &o. and thrown was also employed in the hat manufisuMlIieB. 

As rabbit skins constitute the principal profit of the proprietor, itibecomes a primary object 
with him to attend to the time of breeding, killing, &,c. Skins that are free from black spots 
on the inside are said to be in season, and the fur is then more valuable than at any other time. 
Those rabbits that are bred at the beginning of May are esteemed the best ; in June and No- 
vember the skin is also generally white. The silver grey rabbits are of the best sort, excepting 
those of a clear white colour, skins from the latter have sold from 9d. to Is. 4d. each ; the car- 
casses have not netted of late, to the keepers of these warrens, more than 4d. each, owing to 
the obligation they are under of sending them far to a market, and to kill from eight to ten 
parts of the annual produce from the beginning of November to the end of December. This 
trade is not only on tlje decline, from the diminution in the value of the skins, but also from 
the means of conducting it becoming daily more circumscribed. Since many methods have 
been discovered to ameliorate such lands, and render them more productive, it has been 
thought a point of good husbandry to destroy the warrens, and convert the land to othf^,,]Uses, 
and the sooner the whole of such nuisances were removed the better. The voracity of rabbits is 
equal to their fecundity, and as they eat all kinds of herbs, roots, grain, fruit, bark, and 
branches of young trees, they are very destructive to plantations, corn, and other crops, espe- 
cially quickset hedges. The number of warrens in Lincolnshire, however, has been greatly 
reduced within a few years past, yet many hundred acres are still devoted to this kind of stock. 
Mr. Young counted ten between Louth atid Castor, a distance of eighteen miles.*^ 

Many of what are called the fens are in a state of waste, and serve for little other purpose 
than the breeding and rearing of geese, which are considered the Fen-man’s treasure; indeed, 
they are a highly valuable stock, and live where, in the present state of those lands, nothing 
else will ; they bregd numerous young, which quickly become saleable, or if thought more 
desirable, speedily contribute to increase the stock ; their feathers are highly valuable, and, 
however trifling it may appear in detail, the sale of quills alone amount, on a large flock, to a 
very considerable sum. Of feathers the use is well known, and, of all kinds, for the stuffing 
of beds, those of geese are considered the best. Whether from increasing luxury, the dimi- 
nution in the quantity produced, or both these causes co-operating, the present demand in 
England is obliged to be supplied by importations from abroad, and the article is greatly ad- 
vanced, and advancing, in price. From the cheap mode which persons in thiaipounty possess 
of keeping these aquatic fowls, Lincolnshire still furnishes the markets with large quantities of' 
goose feathers and goose quills. 

During the breeding season, these birds are lodged in the same houses with the inhabitants, 
and even in their very bed-chambers;* in every apartment are* three rows of' coarse wicker pens, 
]3laced one above attptfaer, each bird has its separate lodge, divided from the other, which it 
keeps possession d^||||ll'iing the time of sitting. A gosherd, or gooseherd, attends tlie flock, 
and twice a day dnvfe^ the whole to water, then brings them back to their habitation, helping 
those that live in the upper stories to their nests, without ever misplacing a single bird.”t 


• For a more partiduUr account of such lands, and their comparative profits, see Young^s Agricultural Survey. 

+ Gough^s additions to Camden, vol. ii. p. 235, edition of 1789. In this o|)eration, n nice distinction was necessary in lh»' 
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The geese are usually plucked five times a year, though some persons pluck them only three 
times, iilid others four. The first plucking is at La^-day, for quills and feathers, and again 
at Midsummer, Lammas, Michaelmas, and Martinmas. Goslings are not spared, for it is 
thought, that early plucking tends to increase their succeeding feathers. The feathers of a 
dead goose are worth sixpence, three giving a pound, but plucking alive does not yield more 
than threepence a head per annum* Some wing them only every quarter, taking ten feathers 
from each goose, which sell at five shillings a thousand. Plucked geese pay, in feathers, one 
shilling a head in Wildmore Fen.*”* 

The common mode of plucking live geese is considered a barbarous custom, but it has, 
perhaps, prevailed ever since feather beds came into general use. The mere plucking is said to 
hurt the fowl but little, as the owners are careful not to pull until the feathers are ripe, that is, 
not till they are just ready to fall ; because if forced from the skin before, which is known by 
blood appearing at the roots, they are of very inferior value ; those plucked after the geese are 
dead are not so good. 

Decoys, for the taking of wild fowl, were once more numerous in this county than in any 
other part of the kingdom, but the drainage of the level lands has had the cfiect of greatly 
reducing their number, several however still exist, and lurnish the London market with a toler* 
able supply of wild ducks, teal, widgeon, and other fow^s of the duck kind. The decoys are 
formed by pools, surrounded by wood, branching ofl from which are small canals, called pipes, 
these at the time of catching the fowls are covered by nets, resting on hoops, and terminate by 
a drawing-net. Into these pipes the wild fowls are enticed by means of decoy ducks, wliich 
are bred in the pools, and trained for the purpose ; they are taught to obey the whistle of* the 
decoy-man, who tempts them to swim up the trapping funnel, when he perceives they have 
drawn together a number of wild fowls, these follow the tame birds, and when they have all 
entered the funnel, a dog, which- until then has been kept close, rushes ^i^ito the water, and 
swims after the ducks ; the affrighted birds swim forward to the further end, where, being en- 
closed in the drawing-net, they are taken out by the decoy-man. The decoy-ducks wait behind 
on the first alarm, and are soon ready again for the same service. I'he general season for 
catching wild fowls is from October until February. It is said that ten decoys, during one 
winter, furnished the enormous number of 31,200. 

llie general improvements that have been eflbcted in this county within the last twenty years^ 
and that are Ilow gradually making, have co-operated to alter the general appearance, the 
agriculture, climate, &c. in such a material manner, that the surface has assumed a new aspect, 
the value of land is greatly increased, the means of social and commercial communication have 
been facilitated and rendered more convenient, and the comforts of domestic life greatly 
promoted. 

Mr. Thompson, in his collections for the Historical Account of Boston, says, before the 
drainage of the fens, they afibrded a copious field for the zoologist groat number and 

variety of w ild fowls which frequented them. The number of geese annue^' reared in the fens, 


irosberd, fur the least mislake in placing ii gotisc uii ii wrung nest, if nut irnniediulely corrected, would have created an olarni 
througli the whole communiiy, by which the progress of incubation would In? greatly injured. « 

• Young’s General View, p. 3«-4. 
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and forwarded to the London market, was immense, and a great source of profit to those who, 
living contiguous to the fens, had an opportunity of stocking it with these birds. Ot^at num- 
bers of those curious birds, the ruffs and reeves, used to frequent the West Fen, which was 
also the resort of many other kinds of water fowl, which do not require the shelter of reedes or 
rushes ; those, requiring this shelter, were found in the East Fen. The birds which inhabited 
the fens were very numerous, Mr. Pennant mentions the following the wild duck and goose, 
gargany, polchard, shoveler, teal, tufted duck, pewit, black tern, great tern or ticket, great 
crested glebe, lesser crested glebe, the black and dusky grebe, and the little grebe, coots, water 
hens, spotted water hens, water rails, red shanks, lapwings, red-breasted godwits and whim- 
brcls. Drayton, in his Polyolbion, enumerates the difierent birds frequenting this district. 
Mr. Pennant says, the whole of these, with the exception of the crane, continued inhabitants 
of the fen at the period when he wrote ; they have, however, been banished from their ancient 
home by the ruthless hand of man, and the husbandman and the shepherd have usurped the 
places of the fowler and the fisherman. 

A large tree, growing on the western border of the parish of Leake, and nearly adjoining 
the higli road from Leverton, has for a very long time been the resort of a considerable number 
of that comparatively rare bird, the heron; they arrive in February to repair their nests, settles 
there in the spring, to breed, and^uit the place during winter. The tree is literally covered 
with their nests. Mr. Pennant says, that it is a mistake to suppose that there arc two species 
of herons, the crested heron being only the male of the other.’’* 

The fresh waters of the fens formerly abounded with pike, perch, rufl‘, bream, tench, rud, 
dace, roach, turbolt, sticklebacks, and eels.^f William of Malmsbury, who wrote about 1200, 
speaks of the immense quantity of fish in the fens in his time, particularly eels, he also mentions 
pike, perch, and roach, and adds, moreover, the meers are so covered with coots and ducks, 
and the flashes fowl, that in moulting time, when they cannot fly, they take two or three 
thousand at a draft with their nets.’* Although the drainage of the fens has considerably 
diminished the number of fish, yet the greater part of the above species may still be found in 
the waters of the district. 

The minerals of this county are very few. Sulphuret of iron in the oolite stratum of the 
wolds, a sub-phosphate of iron in the boggy parts of the same district, and a variegated spotted 
marble near Sturton, between Lincoln and Gainsborough, comprise all the varieties which have 
yet been met with. 

Although organic remains have been found here in considerable numbers, yet they do not 
include many varieties. In the oolite of tlie cliff’s are found AmmonitsB, Cardia, Mytilus Gry- 
phites, Plagiostoma Gigantea, Ostrea Marshii, and Fossil Wood. In the clunch clay, between 
the wolds and cliffs, Bones of the Icthyosaurus, Amnionitse, Ostrem, Unio, TelJina}. Hi tin* 
sand stone of tba wlds, Ammonitm, Terebratulm, Trochi, Pecten, Venus, Cardia, BellemriiUe. 
In the oolite Ostreae, Serpula, Gryphites. In the chalk stratum of the wolds, 

Sharks’ Teeth, Inoceramus, Venus, Ammonitae, Echini. In the ferruginous 
gravel, Teeth of the Mastadon, Inoceramus, Unio, Chama, Madrepora, Alcyonia. 

The plants indigenous to this county are very numerous. From a list of several hundreds to 
be found here, the following interesting ones are selected : — 
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Botanical Names. 

Anemone pulsatilla 

Artemisia cserulescens . . • . 
A rimdo epig^gos .«•••*•• 
Asparagus officinalis ••••*• 
Asplenium acUantum nigrum 
Asplenium ruta muraria . . 
Astragalus hypoglottis .... 
Atriplex pedunculata . • • • 

Atropa belladonna 

Bufonia tenuifolia 

Bupleurum rotund ifoHum . . 
Bubpleurumtenuissimum . • 

Butomus lunbellatuR 

Carduus marianus 

Caucalis daucoides 

Caucalis latifolia 

Corastium alpinum 

Chlora perfoliata 

Cicuta virosa 

Cistus helianthoniuni .... 
Coniaruin paliistre 
Convallaria majalis fl. pL . . 

Daphne laureola 

Diiinthus glaiicus 

Digitalis ])urpure'a. 

Drosera longi folia 

Drosera rotundifolia 

Eiiipetrum nigrum 

Galeobdoldll lutcuin 

Gentiana amarella 

Gontiana pneuinonanthe . . 
Geranium sanguineiim .... 
Hippopha) rhamnoides . . . . 

Kali geniculatum 

Lycoperidon stel latum .... 
Malax is paludosa 
Monotropo hypopitys .... 
Myriophyllura verticillatum 

Nuphar lutea. 

Nympliara alba 


English Names. Where found. 

Basque flowrer Lincoln Heath 

Blueish mugwert * Sea shore^ near Boston 

Wood reed Near Gainsborough 

Common asparagus Near Holbeach 

Black maiden-hair Tattershall 

Wall-rue Somersby Church 

Mountain milk vetch .... Grantham Heath 

Pedunculated sea orach • • Near Boston 

Deadly nightshade Miningsby 

Bastard chickweed Sea shore, near Boston 

Thorow-wax Carlby, near Stamford 

Slender thorow-wax Near Boston 

Flowering rush Horncastle, Thornton 

Milk thistle . . . '. Stovin Wood, Kirkstead 

Small beer parsley Carlby, near Stamford 

Pickle-flowered great bas- 
tard parsley . Sleaford 

Mountain mouse eared chick 

weed Grantham 

Yellow centaury Belton Park 

Water hemlock • • • • Near Revesby 

Little sunflower. Grantham 

Purple marsh-cinquefoil . . Near Horncastle 

May-lily (double flower) .. Highall Woodi 

Spurge-laurel Poolham 

Mountain pink Lincoln Heath 

Purjde fox-glove Holbeck, Salmonby 

Long-leaved sun-dew .... Tattershall 

Round-leaved sun-dew .... Ditto 

Black-berried heath Moor, near Tattershall 

Yellow nettle Tetford Wood 

Autumnal gentian Greetham, Hemingby 

Galatian violet • Tattershall-park, Moor 

Bloody cranes bill Ditto 

Sea buck thorn • Sea beach, Skegness 

Samphire Salt Marshy 

Star puff ball Tumby 

Marsh tray-bladc Moor, nC^f'iPRi hall 

Yellow bird’s nest Summer Castle 

Verticillate water milfoil . . Near Boston 

Yellow water-lily South Kyme 

White water-lily Ditto 
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Botanical Names, 
Oenanthe pimpinelloides • . 

Ophrys apifera 

Ophrys araiiifera 

Orchis ustulata 

Orobus tube!t)sus 

Osmunda lunaria 

Oxalis acetosella 

Paris quadrifolia • 

Polygonum bistorta 

Rubus saxatilis • . * 

Rumcx maritimus 

Salsosa kali 

Saponaria officinalis (fl. pi.) 

Seiiccia paludosus 

Siieiic Anglica 

Stachys germanica 

Statice armeria 

Statice reticulata 

Stratiotes uloides . * 

Thymus acinos 

Tri folium fragiferum 

Ulva incrassata 

V accinium oxycoceus .... 


English Names, 

Pimpernel dropwort 

Bee orchis 

Spider ophrys 

Dwarf orchis • 

Wood pease. 

Moonwort 

Wood sorrel 

Herb paris 

Greater bistort 

Stone bramble 

Golden clock 

Prickly glass wort 

Soapwort (double flower) . . 

Marsh grohiidsel 

English catchfly 

Downy woundwort 

Sea gilliflower 

Matted thrift 

Water aloe 

Wild basil 

Strawberry trefoil 

Thick laver 

Cranberry plant 


Where found. 
Whapload 
Marcham-le-fen 
Near Stamford 
Ditto 

Daw Wood 
Lincoln Heath 
Tetfbrd Wood 
Ditto 

llorncastle 

Broughton, near Brigg 
Croyland 

Sea shore, Mablethorpe 

West Ashby, nr. llorncastle 

Brayford, Lincoln 

Wolds 

Colsterworth 

Grantham 

Fosdike Wash 

Near Gainsborough Bridge 

Grantham 

Ditto 

Spalding 

Moor 
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CHAPTER HI. 


KIVEKS, CANALS, AND DRAINAGE. 


The principal rivers which eitlier rise In this county, pass through it, or are connected with 
if, are the Trent, the Ancliolme, the Welland, the Glen, and the Bane, with several tributary 
streams too trifling to deserve notice. 

The Trent, though not properly a river of this county, rising in Staffordshire, and taking a 
north-easterly course through the counties of Derby and Nottingham, yet, as dividing the 
latter county from that of Lincoln, has a claim to some notice here. It forms the boundary 
on th(‘. north-west, side, from the village of North Clifton to that of Stockwith ; whence it con- 
stitutes the eastern boundary of the Isle of Axholme : it thence flows to Alborough, opposite 
to which it receives the Dun, and a little below, being joined by the Ouse, both mingle their 
waters with the Humber. From Gainsborough, where it is crossed by a handsome bridge, it 
is navigable for the conveyance of coals, corn, and various articles of commerce to its estuary. 

The Ancholme is a small river rising in the Wolds, near Market-Raisin, w^hence, flowing 
northward by Glanford Bridge, it is navigable to the Humber and falls into this river some 
miles below the junction of the Trent. A canal from Caistor joins the Ancholme at South 
Kelsey. 

The Welland takes its rise near Sibbertoft, in Northamptonshire ; and, being increased by 
numerous rivulets and streams, passes Market Deeping ; where, entering the fens, it leaves a 
portion of its waters and sludge or sock, which it had accumulated in its passage through the 
rich lands of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and Rutlandshire. In its course from Deeping 
to Croyland, it divides into twm streams ; the one branching off southward by east to Wisbeach, 
and the other by a sluggish course, through an artificial channel, to Spalding, and eastw^ard of 
Surfleet ; after meeting the contributary glen, it empties itself into Fossdyke-Wash, east of 
Boston. 

The Witham is properly a river of this county, and is entitled to particular notice, It may 
be said to derive its source near South Witham, a village about ten miles north of Stamford ; 
and thence flows almost duly north, by North Witham, Cfd terswnrfh^ the Park of 

Easton, and to Great Ponton, where another stream joins it from SkiUnnl^nd Stoke Roch- 
ford. At Little Ponton it receives a small brook, and then proceeds on tneeastern side of the 
town of the Grantham ; whence it flows by Belton Park and Syston, and then turns westerly 
to Long Bennington. Here it bends again to the north, and after flowing by Claypole and 
Beckingham, it proceeds through a wide valley to Lincoln, it then flows almost directly east to 
Grubhill, where it turns to the south east, and continues in this direction to Boston, and unites 
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its waters with the sea at Boston Deeps. From its source to Beckingham, its banks are diver- 
sified with rising grounds and ornamental objects, among the latter may be noticed the elegant 
spire of Grantham Church, the fine woods at Belton Park, Syston Park, and Little Ponton. 
In its course to Lincoln, the contiguous country is diversified by high grounds, valleys, and 
woods, but after passing that city it leaves the high lands, and continues through a level tract 
of country to the sea. 

These rivers, with those of the Grant, Ouse, and None, in the adjoining counties, from the 
obstructions they meet in delivering their waters to the ocean, are the cause of drowning so 
large a portion of valuable land; by which means, instead of deriving the benefits the country 
otherwise might, from the occasional overflowing of their waters, had they been permitted to 
have a free passage to the sea, it has been greatly injured by their stagnating eflects ; yielding 
little profit to the proprietors, and annoying those who reside in their vicinity. From these 
and other causes, the courses of the rivers have been often changed, their usual channels being 
sometimes obstructed and the waters forcing their way through the low lands to the sea. 

Occasionally their direction has been altered by the plans put in execution for the drainage 
of the country. Thus the Welland, having anciently its course by Spalding, through the 
decay of the outfall there, a great part thereof sometime fell through Great Passons, and so 
out by Qua plod e ; but that out-fall also decaying, as most out-falls over the washes have and 
still will do, that way was stopped up, and the river driven to seek a course in a very faint 
manner, by south east, towards Wisbeach, where again, through the defect of Wisbeach’s out- 
fall, when it meeteth with the Nene at the new Leames-end, at Guyhirne, they both turn back 
under Waltersey Bank to Hobbes, and so to Harche Stream, and there meeting with the great 
branch of Nene came to Welle and so to Salteris Lode.*'* 

Leland informs us, that a channel was cut to divert it nearly in the line of its ancient course 
by a shorter way, called the New Drain, in which passing Croyland, it runs into the sea by 
Spalding. 

Other rivers of the Fen Country have experienced similar changes. 

How long the river Witham (the principal commercial stream in this county) has been navi- 
gable it is not an easy matter to determine, yet we fairly assume that it served the aborigines 
for the purposes of a canal, long before the Romans took possession of Britain. Of this we 
need no further proof than the circumstance of several ships, built in the form of canoes, having 
been found in its bed, or within a very little distance of its present banks, one of which is at 
present deposited in the British Museum. A canoe, it is well known, is the most rude and 
simple kind of boat, being formed out of the trunk of a tree, and generally hollowed by fire ; 
we find them in use among all savage tribes, but when the arts of civilization have enabled men 
to handle tools, we find the canoe discarded and the boat or jointed vessel used in its stead ; 
these canoes then niiM have belonged to a people who navigated the Witham anterior to the 
Romans, for neithellM nor their successors, the Saxons, would have made use of such 

simple vessels. 

The Romans found the aborigines in a rude town, a little to the north of the present 
Lincoln. The conquerors, not wishing to disturb them in their situation, built their city a 


* Dugd. on Embankment, p. 3T3. 
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iiooK I. little to the southward, extending it to the very brow of the wood-covered hill, which projected, 
or seemed to project, to the waters of the Withani. In the infant state of the colony they 
would want supplies, they saw all these supplies cut off from the south by the overflowing 
waters, but they saw these waters had a current, — had a channel, and this channel they knew 
must communicate with the sea. By what steps they established a navigation along this 
stream, or what information they received on the subject of its waters from their neighbours in 
the upper city, can only be matter of conjecture; but the fact of their afterwards building a 
fort at the very outfall of the river below Boston, is a convincing proof, that not only did they 
profit by the navigation of the Witham, but they looked upon it as of great importance to their 
colony at Lindum. 

In some period of their domination, perhaps after having cleared the hill and built their 
i nioii oi iho ^^ccond city, we find them earnestly endeavouring to improve the communication which the 
\\ iihnrii iitu! Witham opened. They had made a road northward for the march of their troops, but they 
wanted a more easy method of transporting the materiel for their army, and their northern 
colonies; this road having led them to the banks of a river fit for every purpose of navigation, a 
river which they found in one part came within a few miles of Lindum, they conceived the design of 
uniting the Witham and the Trent, and as conception and execution with such an enterprizing 
people were almost synonymous, a short space saw the Fossdike completed, and a perfect com- 
munication formed by water betwixt Lincoln and York, and every subordinate station on the 
west of the Trent or north of the Humber. 

Conceiving that it might be advantageous to have another line of communication, by which 
the produce of the southern country might be transferred to Lincoln, this persevering people 
cut another canal, now known by the name of Car-dyke, or better by that of the Catch-water 
Drain, which extended from West Deeping to a point near Stixwould, thus uniting the waters 
of the Welland with those of the Witham and the Trent, and securing to Lincoln the whole 
wealth of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and all the contiguous country. 

By this drain, or rather by these two new canals, the Romans had effected another improve- 
ment, which, whether they had or not foreseen, gave a useful hint, improved upon by after 
ages. They had laid dry a great tract of country, and brought into cultivation thousands of 
acres liitherto covered with water and totally useless, except for the production of fish and the 
support of aquatic fowls ; to secure this new territory they found it necessary to erect embank- 
ments, and this idea they carried even to the shores of the sea, raising sand banks and other 
barriervS to keep the ocean within its proper bounds. They had now an opportunity of intro- 
ducing their own mode of agriculture, and the pleasure of seeing every thing flourish around 
them. 

In the times immediately following the abandonment of the Romans, when the country was 
torn to pieces by foreign invasions and internal feuds, when every relic of civilization was 
destroyed, by a people whose only delight was in blood and warfare, t||||ebmmei!ce of Lincoln 
was neglected, and the Witham, the Foss-dyke, and the Car-dyke i^Oaked up, and their 
waters spread around the country, re-inundating|^i great part of what the Romans had been at 
such pains to lay dry. 

Lincoln, however, soon after the conquest, became the favourite residence of the Norman 
sovereigns, and we find it even in the time of William I. one of the most populous cities in 
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England/* full of trade, and resorted to both by land and water. Its commerce so much 
increased, that in the time of Henry I., but a short period from the conquest, it is stated to 
have possessed a very large share of the import and export trade of the kingdom.** Thus 
the navigation of the Witham had been either kept open or recovered ; but it seems most pro- 
bable that it had been preserved by a natural course, for being a river, its course liad been 
marked out by nature, consequently the fall of its waters, though but small, would be sufficient 
to clear its bed of any accumulation of soil or gravel, which could not be the case with either 
of the others, for being artificial channels, there would always be a natural tendency to 
obstruction, which could not be avoided without the application of frequent cleansing. 

Lincoln at this time seems to have been the seaport of the county. Boston had not yet risen 
into existence, or was a place of complete insignificance ; tlie river, not overloaded with cuts 
and drains, as at present, permitted the tide to flow to the city walls, and ships of great 
burthen found the Witham a convenient navigation. At this period, to improve the commerce 
of Lincoln still further, Henry 1. had the Foss-dyke re-opened, and Lincoln again assumed tin* 
command of tlm Trent, thus furnishing the west countries with foreign commodities, and cx- 
|)orting their productions to foreign markets. 

During the whole of this reign, Lincoln seems to have enjoyed the full advantviges of its 
situation, and to be once more the emporium of the midland country. The troubles of the 
next reign disturbed its commerce, and though the stream and the tide kept the Witham open, 
the Foss-dyke was neglected, and its navigation considerably impeded. 

The first notice of the great inconveniences arising from the obstruction of its waters, 
however, does not appear until the sixth year of Edward III. (1332) when Henry de Fenton, 
William de Dysney, and Thomas de Sibthorpe, were constituted the king*s commissioners for 
surveying the same, between the town of Beckingham and the city of Lincoln. By a report 
from these persons it appeared, that the river was so obstructed by sand, mud, flood-gates, 
sluices, mills,” &.c. that the waters were frequently turned out of their proper channel, and thus 
hindered in their course, were continually inundating the adjacent levels, and doing great injury 
to the occupiers of the lands; and a presentment being made, in the thirty-seventh year of the 
same reign, (1363) to John de llepynghale and H. Asty, the king’s commissioners, then sitting 
at Newark, for the view of the said river, the jurors gave a verdict for the removal of a mill and 
flood-gates, belonging to the Knights Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem. About two years 
afterwards, another presentment was made in the Court of King’s Bench, when it appeared, 
that by the neglect of a sewer, called Mar-dyke, in Coningesby, the marshes of Wildniore and 
Bolingbrokc were overflowed, through the fault of the said town of Coningesby, the inhabitants 
of w’hich, as they ought, were ordered to repair the same. 

By various surveys and presentments, other parts of this river were viewed in different reigns^ 
and various regulations made for restr^iining the waters within due bounds, and delivering the 
land floods speedi]^||j||p the sea ; but more eft’ectual measures were thought necessary to be 
adopted for furthering the design, and recourse was had to Flanders* for procuring an able 
engineer to execute it. ^ 

• The following particulars,^* says Mr. Britton, ** relating to this subject, are derived from a series of inleresling docu- 
ments which have been preserved among the archives of the corporation of Boston, a copy of which was furnislied me by Mi 
Rennie, the able engineer, who is now engaged in prosecuting and ejfecling what Hale begun in the time of Henry VII.” 
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A council was held the fifteenth year of Henry VII. (1499) to deliberate on the best means 
to be adopted on this occasion. The principal members which formed it were, My Lord of 
liurcsme, My Lord of St. John, Sir John Finneux, Sir Richard Gilford. Sir Ranold Gray, and 
Sir Thomas Lovell.’* They concluded, that a sluice sliould be made at Boston, after the 
mind of May hake, that an agreement be made with him for performing the same, and rewarding 
him and liis men; for this purpose, an assessment to be made, and the sum of £1000. borrowed 
of the king, lords, and great possessioners, till it could be levied by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, according to the law of Romney Marche, whence a bailitt*, juratts, and levellers, were 
to be obtained ; the bailiff* to have for himself and servant per diem, 2s. 4d. every of the said 
juratts, Ik. 4d. and each leveller Is.” New commissioners were chosen, consisting of the 
above-named council and others, who were instructed to ascertain the number of acres; order 
statute duty to be performed till the work was finished, levy contributions, send ships to Calais 
lor Hake and In's companions, skilled in imbanking and draining, and materials for the work; 
appoint proper officers for directing and expediting the same, and whatever else might fall 
under the necessary management of the concern. 

By a deed of agreement, drawn up by the order of the king in council, the fifteenth year of 
his reign, between Sir John Husse, knight, and John Robinson, of the one part, and May have 
Hake, of Graveling, \ii the parts of Flanders, on the other part, it appears, that the said 
Hake covenants to bring wdth him from Flanders, fourteen masons, and four labourers, to 
make a proper sluice and dam, near the town of Boston, suflicient for its future safeguard. 
The said Mayhave Hake and his companions, to be remunerated lor their labour by the 
following wages : — 

Mayhave Hake to have, for himself and man, holy day as well as common day, per diem, 
4s.; the masons and stone -hewers, per week, 5s.; the labourers, per week, 4s.; the said 
Mayhave Hake, after the work was fully completed, to receive an additional reward of £50. 
Should any more workmen be necessary during the progress of the work, they should be pro- 
vided at the cxpence of the inhabitants of Boston, and the level of Holland and Kesteven.** 

Tin; engineer further agreed, to make sure purveyance,” at Calais, of iron work, and all 
other stuff or materials necessary for the accomplishment of the sluice, &c. The costs and 
charges of the whole to be borne by the inhabitants of Boston and the level aforesaid ; and by 
a writ, issued the 8th day of March, to the mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, &c. the con- 
tracting parties were allowed ‘‘ to take and retain, at competent wages, such, and as many 
workemcn, laborers, and artificers, and alsoe as much timber, stone, and other things, together 
with carts and carriages for the same, at pryce resonable, as they shall think necessary and 
behoveful for the speedy performance of such works, as be requisite to be done in the said 
partes.” And the king’s olficers w^ere required to aid and assist in procuring such necessary 
articles, from time to time, under pain of meeting the king’s displeasure. In the remem- 
brancer of diverse articles, when examination was to be made rcspecting^|^ sluice at Boston, 
dated the 13th of May, fifteenth year of Henry VII.” are the following curious items: — 

“ Item, that it is determined that forthwith masons, ike. “ shall begin and labour 

uj)on the makeing the said slucc. 

Item, that provision be made for stuffe in all goodlye haste, for the makeing the said sluce. 

Item, that all such broke and oulde houseinge, as be within the town of Boston, be had 
and taken at a reasonable price, for the makeing of the said sluce. 
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Item, it is agreed, that Mayhare Hake shall have with him William Robinson and his man, 
and the said William shall have,|(br him, his servant, and horse, for the costs at such time as 
they shall be desiered to ride about the makeing of the said since, every wake 10s. and likewise 
at whome, when they ride not. 

Item, it is ordeined, that every mann, as expenditors, and other by them to be assigned, 
with two houses, being on business for the makeing H)f the said sluco, shall have by the day, 
Is. 8d. and a man with one horse. Is. 

Item, that the said expenditors shall have a clerk of sewers for the work, such as INly 
Ladyes Grace shall appoint, which shall weekeley have, for him and his servant, 8s. 

Item, that provision of all manner of stufFe concerning the said sluce, be made and provided 
by the said expenditors and the workmen to the same. 

Item, that Mathew, or Mayhave Hake, be contented of his wages for him and his masons, 
according to the indenture made between My Lady’s Grace and the said Mathew.'^ 

These items allude to an indenture made subsequent to that in which Sir John Husse, 
Knight, was a party, between the high and mighty Princess Margaret, mother to the king, 
Countess of Richmond and Darby, on the one part, and Matthew Hake on the other, whereby 
it is stipulated, that he and his masons should have no further allowance than was made in the 
indenture, bearing date the 19th of February preceding ; and alsoe other masons and work- 
men taken for the said workes, to have such wages as the expenditors and the clerk of sewers 
over the workes, shall agree with them for ; and for reward, and in recompence of fourteen 
masons and twenty-four workmen, and other demands, he shall abide the order and rules of 
the said Princess and the King’s Counsaile. Dated May 13th, fifteenth of Henry VII.” 

In the above manuscript is contained, a list of some of the principal articles that were 
necessary for conducting the work, and the places pointed out whence they ought to be pro- 
cured. The iron especially was to be purchased in that part of France then belonging to the 
crown of England. 

The following items, being the charges of iron made and bought at Call is, for Boston 
sluce, in anno 1500, are deserving notice.”* 


£. s. 

First, paid to James Locker, for 40121bs. iron, price the lb. 2d. sind 33 8 

Item, paid ste. to Mayhake, Ima 0 18 

Item, paid pro. two dozen of great maunds 0 5 

Item, paid pro. two dozen of pannes 0 14 

Item, paid for five mortcr troughs 0 4 

Item, paid for two dozen of little maunds 0 2 

Item, for two dozen of water scoopes 0 7 

Item, two dozen of base rape G G 

Item, paid for tile carriage of the said stuff’ 0 1 


d. 

8- 


f) 

0 

0 

2 


8 


G 

0 

0 


£ 36 7 0 


CHAi*. Ill, 


• Tfao iron consisted of bars, small cramps, long cramps, rings with cramps, great chains, ht>ops, pynns, hookes, great ImnJ^ 
bolts for locks and keys, and great scherys. 
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For defraying the expenditurei a rate was made upon the lands lying in the contiguous 
vi^apentakes, according to the allotment of the commissionmi but while the assessment was 
making, and preparing to be levied, an order of council was issued, that such as had lands 
within the said level should advance, by way of prest, the sum of £10. a moiety to be paid 
immediately, and the other moiety to be surely sent and delivered at the town of Boston, in 
tlie following May ; and in case that after levying of the scotts, after the usage of the marches, 
any person’s part extended not fully to the sum advanced by way of prest, the remainder was 
to be repaid.” This order was signed at the king’s manor of Greenwich, the 21st day of 
February, the fifteenth of Henry VII. 

By a rate made in the time of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, for the repair of Boston 
sluice, the first assessment amounted to the sum of £367. Is. 9Jd. on the different townships 
subject to the levy. From another account, written by Dr. Brown, it appears that much 
l)enefit accrued from the work, though it was not done agreeably to the first intention. Afore 
the since was made, at a full spring in winter, when the flood and fresh water did meet together 
at Dockdyke, the salt water and fresh water strove soe^together, that the water ran soe over 
the banks of both sides the haven, that it drowned all the common fen, soe that men might 
have roome with boates from Garwich to Boston towne, and likewise from Boston to Kirby 
land side. And that the sea bankes and fen bankes were at double more charge than they 
be now.”* 

llie Foss-dyke until the reign of James I. appears to have been considered as royal property, 
or at any rate not to have been the property of the city ; that monarch, however, in a progress 
through the kingdom, having been sumptuously entertained by the corporation of Lincoln, 
presented to them in return the ownersliip of this navigation. The gift might be a royal pre- 
sent, but, in the state it then was, no very advantageous one; yet one w^ould have expected 
that the corporation would have exerted itself at that period to put it into repair. From some 
cause or other, (in which perhaps the unsettled state of the country in the succeeding reign 
might have its share,) it was never meddled with to the time of obtaining an act of parliament 
ill the year 1670, 

The sad state of the navigation is pretty forcibly expressed in the preamble of the act, which 
recites that, whereas there hath been for some hundred of yeares a good navigacion betwixt 
the burrough of Boston and the river of Trent by and through the citty of Lincoinc, and 
thereby a great trade managed to the benefitt of those parts of Lincolneshire, and some parts 
of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, which aflbrded an honest employment and livelyhood to 
great numbers of people; but at present the said navigacion is much obstructed and in great 
decay, by reason that the rivers or auntient channells of Witham and Fosdyke, which runn 
betwixt Boston and Trent, are much silted and landed up, and thereby not passable with boats 
and lyters as formerly, to the great decay of the trade and intercourse of the said citty and all 
market and other towns neare any of the said rivers, which hath pro4ttcet in them much 
poverty and depopulation.” And proceeds, for remedy whereof and for improvement of the 
said navigacion,” it is enacted, that the maior, ijheriffe, citizens, and commonalty of the said 
citty of Lincolne, and their successors, in case they shall within two yeares undertake the same, 


• Beaut, of England and Wales. — Lincolnshire, p. 676. 
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or upon their neglect, or upon their refusal under their common scale, such other person or 
persons as the commissioners by this act appointed, or any seaven or more of them, by 

instrument under their hands scales doe for that purpose nominate and appoint and will 
undertake the same, shall have full power themselves, their deputies, agents, and officers, and 
they are hereby authorized to make navigable and passable with keeles, lyters, or other boats, 
the said rivers or auntient channells of Witham and Fosdyke, or of either of them, or any part 
of them, by such legal waies, arts, and rneanes, as will be necessary for that worke, and as 
hereafter are directed. And for that purpose they are hereby empowered to dense, scoure 
wyden, open, deepen, or make narrower, the said rivers or channells, or either of them 
respectively, or any part of them, and to digg, cutt, or use the ground or soile of the king's 
most excellent majestic, or of any person or persons, bodyes politique or corporate, as need or 
occasion shall require for improveing the said navigacion; or for the making, enlarging, 
streitening or altering of the channells or passages of the said antient rivers or channells of 
Witham and Fosdyke, or of either of them respectively.” 

By the last recited clause, we seejthe whole navigation of the Witham and the Foss-dyke 
given to the corporation of Lincoln, in the simple condition of undertaking the repairs of both 
or either of them, within the space of two years from the time of the passing of the said act 
parliament, and so much was the city of Lincoln favoured by the said act, that in some of the 
subsequent clauses, where commissioners are appointed to see that any new works, &c. might 
not be prejudicial to the inheritance, possesjMon, or property of the king's most excellent 
rnajestie, or of any other person or persons,” &c;; six of which commissioners were at any time 
empowered to act for the whole; that the bishop of Lincoln for the time being, the chancellor, 
and the dean, the mayor of Lincoln for the time being, and three senior aldermen, were 
specially named among them; thus giving the friends of Lincoln not only a preponderance in 
the councils, but enabling them at any time to form a complete council themselves, for the 
purposes mentioned in clause the fifth. 

In the tenth clause of this act, the undertakers of the navigation are empowered to borrow 
money for the carrying on the works, and for that purpose, enabled to engage the profitts 
arriseing of and from the said navigacion, or any part thereof, by virtue of this act, as a security 
for money by them to be borrowed and taken up for that purpose;” and no other restriction 
was imposed on the expenditure of the profits. &c. arising from rates or tolls, than that such 
profits should be applied exclusively to the benefit of that navigation which produced them, so 
that the Witham should not be improved at the expence of the Foss-dyke, nor the Foss-dyke 
at the charge of the Witham. 

Could there ever have been given a finer opportunity to a corporation for improving their 
city and augmenting their own importance, than was here offered to the citizens of Lincoln ? 
They had two years time for making preparations for a commencement, and if they had not 
funds in their posswicn, they were impowered to raise what was wanting in the most easy 
manner possible, and they likewise were in possession of the whole control of the expenditure ! 
How did they proceed? To secure the property to themselves, they made within the two 
years a slovenly cleansing of the Foss-dyke, which was presently in as bad a state as ever, but 
even this, it appears, they had not either money or spirit to attempt without calling in the 
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assistance of a stranger, (which, under a damning clause of the act, they were empowered to 
do,) and assigning over to him a third part of their interest h|j|^a said navigation.* 

Would it be possible in the annals of corporations, (and perhaps few records are more fruitful 
in examples of imbecility,) to find another instance of such want of foresight, of patriotism, 
of regard for present interest, or of the future welfare of posterity, than that of Lincoln exhibited 
at this period ? Perhaps this corporation can only be paralleled by itself, and the mayor of 
1670 or 1()71, and that of 1740, may be both deemed equally deserving the execration of their 
fellow citizens. 

In pursuing the history of the Foss-dyke, we find it, from the time of the above paltry 
attempt at its improvement, consigned to undisturbed neglect for the space of nearly seventy 
years, and the inhabitants of Lincoln suffering every inconvenience from the want of those 
commodities with which that canal used to supply them, among which may be enumerated, as 
one of paramount importance, the article of coals, which sold at that time as high as 258. to 
3(ls. the chaldron, and which at many times of the year were hardly procurable at any price. 
At this time, a spirited adventurer made his appearance in the city, (Mr. Richard Ellison, of 
Thorne,) who, seeing the advantages which might be conferred on the inhabitants, and the 
certainty of a profitable remuneration to himself, commenced a treaty with the corporation, and 
finally succeeded in procuring a lease from that body ; making over to him, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, all the rights and interests of the mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and 
comriionalty of the city of Lincoln, in every ^ing relative to the Foss-dyke, to have and to 
hold for the space of nine hundred and ninety-inine years; yielding and paying therefore unto 
the said mayor, sheriff es, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln, their successors and 
assignes, the annual or yearly rent or summe of £60. of lawfull money of Great Britaine, at 
two equal payments, to wit, on the 25th day of March and the 29th day of September, in each 
ycar.^’ Is not this the sale of a birthright for a mess of pottage ? 

This lease only related to two-thirds of the Foss-dyke navigation, the corporation having 
previously, and for perpetuity, made over as before mentioned, one-third part to another person. 
From the representative of this person, (James Humberston, Esq. New Inn, Middlesex,) the 
corporation obtained a lease of the said third part for the term of ninety-nine years, lor the 
yearly payment of twenty-five pounds. This lease it assigned to Mr. Ellison, he undertaking 
to pay the said annual sum of twenty-five pounds to Mr. Humberston. 

Thus has Mr. Ellison got possession of every part of the Foss-dyke ; of two- thirds for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, from the 18th of September, 1740, and of the remaining third 
for ninety-nine years, from the 1st of August, 1741. 

Mt. Ellison has, since it came into his possession, done what the corporation ought to have 
done many years before. In the space of four years he completed a great part of his improve- 
ments, and placed this canal in a better state than it had ever been before. Articles of com- 
merce, which had for a long time lost their way to Lincoln, were again introduced to the 
inhabitants, and coals were offered at less than two-thirds of the price they had previously been 


The principal part of this account of the VVitham and Foss-dj^ke navigation has been derived from the Lincoln and Lincoln* 
shire Cabinet, for 1S2T, a work o|y;reat taste and utility. 
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sold at. Thus the city has been benefittcd by an individual to whom it owed nothing, while 
its interests have been frittered ||pray by those who ought to have been its natural guardians 
and protectors. 

In a commercial point of view this canal is of singular importance to Lincoln, and by its 
continuation along the Witham, to Boston and all its neighbourhood, ‘‘as it atfords a com- 
munication by means of the Trent and the Humber, with the flourishing towns of Gains- 
borougli and Hull, and opens a ready passage for vessels Ivulen with tlie productions of the 
several counties of York, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, I.ancaster, and Stafford, 

To return to the Witham. From the establishment of the staple of wool at Boston, that 
town devoted its whole energies to the improvement of the river, and consequently to the 
keeping of the trade, which had latterly been introduced ; and such inducements did Boston 
hold out, that in 1474, the “ Hans, or Steelyard Merchants, formed an establishment'* tlune. 
Tims feeling the sweets of commerce, and wishing to afford every facility to trade, they en- 
gaged, al)Out the year 1500, an enterprising foreigner to bring over with him a number of 
workmen, “ skilled in embanking and draining," to confine the waters of the Witham, to make 
a sluice, and to improve the conveniences of navigation. This mode of conduct the men of 
Boston for a longtime pursued, turning into their part of the river the waters of various fens, 
to the detriment of other towns, and the emolument of themselves. While they wane thus as 
enterprising as Lincoln was neglectivc, trade gradually slipped away from the middle of‘ the 
river, and established itself firmly at its mouth. ^ 

But the methods which were taken for improving the river, naturally led to a contrary result. 
Every accession of' water brought with it a deposit of mud, or what is technically called silt, 
this accumulating, raised the bottom of the river, and consequently precluded the tide from 
flowing cither so far up, or in so strong and powerful a manner as formerly, and wanting the 
fall it once had, the ebb of the returning waters was too weak to carry the sediment out to sea, 
and it coidd only form sands, ficc. in the very mouth of the river. This in time choaked up 
the harbour, and prevented the approach of heavy vessels ; and though many experiments 
have been tried, and immense sums of' money expended, the harbour of Boston, the very mouth 
of the Witham, is now complained of as being in a worse condition than it was ever known 
to be. 

About 1826 and 1827 public attention liad been so forcibly drawn to the disgraceful state of 
the Foss-dyke and the river Witham, that the lessees commenced a cleansing and scouring of 
tlie entire canal.* In the month of August, in the latter year, a public meeting w^as held at 


• During the cleansing of the river Witham, many curiosiUes were discovered; in August, uu c«juestrinn shield of /iiiely 
lainirmted brass, with n large? boss in the centre, decorated with red corneliun studs, was discovered. Some days id{r*r, a number 
of swords and other warlike remains, among which was a short tw'O-edged sw ord, with a long hiperiiig point, iiaving, on a flat 
surface along the rib, the following letters of the Roman kijjd, the eigliUi resembling an M reversed . — 

N D K O K C H D N C il T K O R Y D . 

These letters have been stated to form the legend, — N Ntmo 
I) die K kalendas O ociobus K kcemris C H cohorteum 
IM I> mille quingenti nc, homines N nobis C cmcessrrvnt 
11 hoc '1' tefum K kanttn O omni R liomanw V urltis 
D dcrurioniy^* by substituting a V for what is slated to be n Y. 

L 
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the (luild-'hiill, to take into consideration the state of the Foss-dike navigation, the mayor in 
the chair, when, after much discussion, it was agreed to p||p€nt to the commissioners the 
following meinoriid : — 

** That the J'oss-dike canal is in so neglected and ruinous a condition as to occasion nearly 
a tolai stoppage of the navigation and traffic which have hitlierto been carried on upon it, to 
the grievous injury and inconvenience of the trading interests of the city and neighbourhood, 
and that of the community at large. 

That it appears to tliis meeting, that the present commissioners of the Foss-dike have 
powers under the act of king Charles 11. ^ for improving the navigation between Boston and 
the river IVent,’ which, if vigourously acted upon, would lead to the correction of the abuses 
and mischiefs complained of. 

That tl]is meeting learns with satisfaction that a meeting of the commissioners has been 
convened, and that it entertains the strongest conviction that those commissioners (in whose 
individual infegril.y and energy it has entire reliance) will use their best efforts to relieve the 
city and neighbourhood from the intolerable inconvenience, loss, and injury, which they sustain 
from the present neglected and dilapidated state of the river and works. 

That the meeting be ad journed to Tuesday, the 29th day of August instant, at the Guild- 
hall, at eleven o^’clock In the forenoon. .Tames Snow, Chairman.’’ 

After many meetings and conferences had been held witli the lessees of tlie Foss-dike, Colonel 
i^^llisoii expressed his readiness to receive £120,000. in lieu of tlie claims of himself and his 
brotluu’; or in order to satisfy the public, to et^erid £10,000. or £12,000. in the improvement 
of the navigation. Tliese offers or admissions were unattended to at a public meeting, held on 
the Ifith of .lanuary 1827, which meeting rccpicsted the commissioners to re-assemble, for the 
purpose of examining witnesses respecting the state of the Foss-dike, and for taking evidence 
as to the best [ilan for improving the same, also for calling for accounts from the corjioration 
and I, heir lessees, and for fixing tables of tolls on a proper scale, and for adopting such pro- 
ceedings at huge, as shall obtaii^ for the public use a sufficient navigation, in conformity with 
the act of C'harles II. by which act, it is the opinion of counsel,* all authority is exclusively 
vested in the coiiiraissioners.” 


In thn nionlli of Snpternbrr, 1 8iiS, in exciivatinff the bed of the same river, llie skelelon of ji luunan being, having the remains 
of a meliiUie circle ol some kiml round Uie skull, being most piobubly I lie girdle, or fastening of some species of helmet. In one 
hand was a dagger or short weapon, and at the feet a piece of metal, like ti pewter plate, near which were several copper coins, 
not dei‘}])l)eral>Ie. 

• The following is the opinion mentioned above, and so often referred to in the public meelings ; — 

“ As far as the corporation of Lincoln can be considered as intitled to a beneAcial inten^.st In Iho tolls of the navigation, we 
ar«'> of opinion (hat Mr. Kllison's leases are perfectly goinl and valid, both in law and equity. A corporation has the same power 
to sell or otherwise dispose of its corporate estates, us an individual has over Jiis private jiroperty. The leases appear to have 
been duly executed, and a succession of entries in the corporate books contain repealed recognitions and confirmations of the 
leases. But we enteitaiii very serious doubts W'belher all the parties have not mistaken the true construction of the Act of the 
22nd and 2;^rd of Charles 11. in supposing that it gave to the corporation a pecuniary interest in the profits arising from the tolls 
to be collected on the navigation : whoreiLs the intent of the legislature was merely to enable and authuri^e the corporation for 
others undertakers on their declining) to levy such tolls only as should from time to lime be necessary for completing and after- 
wards supporting the navigation. Upon deliberate consideration of (he whole act, we are of opinion, that the legislature did not 
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This meeting; also empowered Mr. Richard Mason to conduct legal proceedings on behalf 
of the public, and to prosecut^gjlie or more trials a#»common law, or proceedings in equity, as 
preliminary measures of investigation, and for the final disposal of the case and appointed a 
subscription to be opened in Lincoln, Gainsborough, Goole, Hull, Newark, Boston, llorncastle, 
Sleaford, Tattershall, &c. for raising a fund to defray the expences of such proceedings, and to 
support the commissioners in the discharge of their public duty. 

The Foss-dyke, after an ineflectual and careless cleansing, was re-opened in the autumn of 
1 828, and soon after notice was given of application being intended to be made to ])arliainent 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend and enlarge the powers of an act ])assed in the twenty- 
second and twenty-third years of the reign of king Charles II. intituled, an act for iniproving 
the navigation between the town of Boston and the river Trent. 

The following curious document, which refers to the swannery formerly on the Witham, 
appears to be connected with the history of that river, and therefore will not, it is hoped, be 
considered as improperly introduced in this place. 


intend the eorporation to obtain n pecuniary revenue from the navigation, ami that the only advantaj^e Uiey were to derive was 
that general and public heneflt resulting to them erpuilly with the other niernbers of the same community, from tljc increase oi 
the commercial intercourse. 

“ The recital shews that there had been an ancient and public navigation on the water, which the public, tlierefore luid a 
right to use withoiit toll : the sole purpose of the act was to restore that public easement. The first clause gives to the corpo- 
ration (propably as being an important member of thatconimanity) the option of undertaking llm duty to restore the navigation; 
and if they sliouM decline, enables the commissioners to confer the power on any other persons. There is nothing in tliis to 
raise an implication that a pecuniary benefit was contemplated to the undertakers, it only authorises them to use (helaiul, drc. 
of others for all purposes necessary to effect the object. The next clause, which enables the levying of tolb, vesis the authority 
exclusively In the commissioners, but it restricts them to such an amount as should be from time to liiiu’ necessary for enabling 
the undertakers to defray the charges of making the navigation. We apprehend this clause excludes the power of c.harglng Ihe 
subject with a toll exceeding the necessary purpose of defraying charges, and by necessary imjilicntion negatives n right to pe- 
cuniary profit in the undertakers. The other clauses are consistent only with such a construction. That which enables tlie 
undertakers to mortgage the tolls would bo mere surplusage or iiugutor}', if they were to bo the beneficial owners of the i)rofits, 
and the last clause, which prohibits the application of Uie tolls to be taken on one branch 'of the navigation from being applied 
to tile other, shews that each brunch was to be liable only to such duty us should he suflicient to defray its own charges. If the 
act intended to constitute the undertakers beneficial proprietors, it would he repugnant in law to restrict their will in the appli- 
cation of the profits. These are the grounds on w’hicb we have come to the conclusion, that the act only nntliorises the levying 
such toll on the subject ns shall be sufficient to defray the expences of the navigation. The question then arises ns to the mode 
in which an abuse in taking excessive toll should bo corrected. Although the act contains no positive provision enabling the 
trustees to cull on tlio undertakers to render accounts of their receipts and payments, yet as the trustees are requireci to affix 
from time to time tables of the tolls to be levied, in order that the public may be apprised of tlie rates they are bound to pay, we 
think it nccessasily incident to this duty of the commissioners that they should have authority to requin^ sue!) accounts from the 
corporation and their lessee; and we, also think that, ut the requisition of persons affected by the tolls, the commissioners ouglit 
to bold meetings, to call for the accounts, and to rectuve other proper evidence to enable them t») form u judgment of the rates 
which the subject ought to pay for the easement of the navigation, and (hat they should fix the loll according (o sucli proofs. 

If this remedy should be found ineflectual, we also think that an informolion by the Attorney-General, a1 the relation of 
any of tbi; persons affected by tlie tolls, would be sustainable ; but we do not think it would be discreet to resort to this burthen- 
some nmiedy, without distinctly understanding the grounds on which the more appropriate remedy, through the commissioners,- 
cannot be made available. 

** Anty, Hartt 

“ George liomie 
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Exlrtich front a Parr/tmenl Roll of Ordinances respecting Swans on the river Witharn, 
which y with the original Roll of Swan MctlMtSf appertained to proprietors on the said stream, 
was conininnicafcd hj/ Sir Joseph Banks to the Societij of Antuiuaries, and read before them 
I n/// Jatiann/, 1810. 

1'lio.so ordinances were rnatie 24th day of May, in the fifteenth year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King Henry VTll. (1524) by the Lord Sir C’tofor Wyllaby, Sir Edward 
Oirnoek, Mr. CJooderyeke, Robert Barret, Pryor of Bardney, Mr. Cheston, Mr. Pennington, 
and other justices of peace and commissioners, ap|)ointed by our Sovereign Lord tlie King, for 
tile confirmation and the preservation of his Highness game of swans, and signets of his stream 
of Withain, wdthiii his County of laneoln, with all oth(‘r cryckes, or syckes, or diches, tliat do 
aseiaid or d(‘srend to or from the said stream of Witharn, viz. from a breges, called Bosfon 
Ineges, unto the liead of the said stream, with all other moats, pounds, and diches, wdthin the 
said county, within the compass of the said stream, and in the parts of Kesteven, of whose 
grounds socv(‘r lhi‘y be, either lords spiritual or temporal, or other of the king’s subjects of 
what degree sot ver tliey be of; and also for the keeping of the game of his lords sjiiritual and 
temporal, and other of his subjects, that have swans and signets on the same stream or waters, 
and the liberties thereof, or franchises of the same; and also for conservation of fishing, or 
fowling with any nets or dogs, or for laying of any dnnings or oyes nets, or for setting of any 
lime twigs, or any other engine of the same stream or waters, or within the liberties of tin' 
same, or lor making of fisli garths, or for inaking of pits and pounds for steping of lieni]) or 
flax, in the same stream or waiters, whereby the said stream or waters may be corrupted, 
otlierwise than as appointed by law or statutes of this realm. 

2. Ordains that no svvaniierd shall he appointed without the king's swannoFs licence, under 
penalty of 40s, 

‘1 Ordains that the king's swannerd may discharge any other swaniierd at will, and that if 
such swannerd so discharged continue to act, he shall he finefi Os. each time. 

4 Orders that no signets shall b(? marked before midsummer each year, under a forfeiture to 
tlie king or his do|)nty, of hs, 4d. for each signet marked previously to that day. 

5. Every swannerd is to attend upon the king's swannerd when summoned, under a penalty 
of Os. 8d. for defauit. 

I). The king’s swannerd to keep a book of marks, and none to have marks hut freeholders, 
and with the assent of three of the company, and no new mark to be hurtlul to any old, 
under penalty of 40s. 

7. None lo have any swam hook but the king’s swannerd, under forfeiture of 4()s. 

8. Owner’s swanners and swans to he registered by the king's swannerd, no swannerd to 

have above four masters, penalty 3s. 4d. 

f). A brood of swains having no swannerd w'ith them, but having a mark in the book, the 
king shall ha ve one, and the young ones are to be marked after the manner of the old 
ones that are with the brood; but if their mark be not in the book, then the whole shall 
be siezed for the king; all flying swans are also to be seized for the king. 

10. Blunder marks and double marks are to be seized and marked with the king's mark, unless 
the owner be found. Every sw'anncrd to obey these articles under forfeiture of 40s. 

I 1. Orders tliat no owners shall depart before the king's swamier hath ended marking, penalty 
6’s. 8d. 
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12. None before or after iiiarking to take any swans but in the presence of the king’s swanner, 

and two others, or three ojtyners, penalty 40t|jfe 

13. All swanners to feed and breed in all places without interruption. Penalty for destroying 

a swan’s nest, breaking their eggs, or killing a swan, .£5. 

J4, No thatch, reeds, or grase, to be cut within 40 feet of a swan's nest, or of the stream, 
under forfeiture of 40s. 

15. The king’s swaimerd, with two others, to row any where to look for swans, without 
interruption. 

16 None to set nets, snares, &c. nor shoot with hand gun or cross-bow, on the Wit hum, 
between May-day and Lammas, under forfeiture of the thing set, or 6s. 8d. 

17. No hemp or flax to be steeped within 40 feet of the Witham, nor any dirt or filth thrown 

in, or encroachment made on the same, under forfeiture ol‘ 40s. 

18. Power given to the king’s swannerd or his deputy, to sci/.e and distrain for forfeitures, and 

persons giving information of finable oUences, to have one moiety of tlic fine.” 

By a statute of‘ twenty-two of Edward IV^. it was ordained, that none sliall have any mark 
or game of swans, unless he may dispend five marks, yearly, and if he do, his mark to lie forfeit 
and seized, the one moiety to the king, the other to the scizer, having five marks land.” 

’Die statute eleven Henry VII. ordained that stealing or taking of swan's eggs, shall have* 
a year’s imjirisonmcnt, and make fine at the king's will.” 

Amongst otlier marks in the roll, were those of the following persons: the King, the Earl of 
Lincoln, William Langton, William Braude, W. Holland, Jos. Skinner, Gregorie Tonnard, 
John Hall, Anthony Robinson, Nicholas Robinson, W. Dymocke, the Abbey of Swinesliead, 
W. Grantam, Ricliard More, Stephen Carritt, Lord Lawarre, Thomas Blissberry, .John Knighi, 
and John Darby. 

It appears from the roll of marks, that the king’s swans were doubly marked, and had what 
was called two nicks or notches. The Rev. Stephen Weston, in a note respecting this roll, 
sup))oses that from this has arisen the well known sign of the swan with two necks,” 
originally, tlic swan vvitli two nicks or the king’s swan.* 

1’he ancient proverb of Witham Pike, none like,” says Mr. Thom|)son, arose from the 
superior flavour and size of the fish of that description which that river |)roduccd. Wliether 
the Witham |)ikes of tlie present day arc deserving of their ancient lame, is a (piestion the 
author will not take upon him to determine. Tlie conger eel is sometimes taken in the Witham, 
some of that species, more than 7 feet in length, have been caught there; like other sea lish, 
it is easily caught in fresh water, where, turning languid and sickly, it runs ashore upon the 
sands, or by the sides of the river. ’’f 

The following extract 1‘rom Drayton’s Polyolbion appears to form an ap]>ropriate coiielusion 
to this sketch of the liistory of the Witham. Drayton personifies the Witliiim, introducing* 
her thus speaking of herself: - 

\'e easy ambling streams, which way soe'er you run, 

Or towards the pleasant rise, or tow’rds the mid-day sun ; 
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•f* Hist, of Hustuij, p. 131. 
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By which (as some suppose, by use that have been try’d) 

Your waters in their co||se are neatly purifiy’d, 

Be what you are or can, 1 not your beauties fear, 

When Neptune shall command the naiades t’ appear. 

In river what is found, in me that is not rare : 

Yet, for my well-fed pikes, I am without compare. 

bVom Wytluim, mine own town, first water’d with my source, 

As t o the eastern sea 1 hasten on my course, 

Who sees so pleasant plains, or is of fairer seen ? 

Whose swains in shepherd’s gray, and girls in 1 .incoln green.* 

Whilst some the ring of bells, and some the bagpipes ply, 

Dance many a merry round, and many a hydegy. 

I envy, any brook should in my pleasure share. 

Yet, lor my dainty pikes, I am without compare. 

“ No land floods can me force to over proud a height; 

Nor arn I in my course too crooked, or too streight; 

My depths fall by descents, too long, nor yet too broad, 

My fords with pebbles, clear as orient pearls, arc strow’d ; 

My gentle winding banks, with sundry flowers are dress’d. 

The higher rising heaths liold distance with my breast. 

Thus to her proper song, the burthen still she bare; 

Yet, for my dainty pikes, 1 am without compare. 

By this to Lincoln, upon whose lofty scite, 

VV^hilst vvislly Wytham looks with wonderful delight, 

Enamour’d of the state and beauty of the place. 

That her of all the rest, especially doth grace, 

Leaving her former course, in which she first set fortli, 

Which seem’d to have been directly to the north, 

She runs her silver front into the muddy fen, 

Which lies into the east, in the deep journey, when 
Clear Bane, a pretty brook, from Lindsey coming down, 

Delicious Wytham leads to lively Botulph’s town, 

Where proudly she puts in, amongst the great resort, 

Thai there appearance make, in Neptune’s wat’ry court.”t 

To tlie north and north-east of the river Witbam, whose outlet to the sea was intended to be 
facilitated, and the adjacent lands benefited by the sluice at Boston, to be formed in the time 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, lies the large fenny tracts, called Wildmore Fen, West 
I'en, and East Fen. 

IJ j)on a writ of Ad quod damnum, in the forty-first of Queen Elizabeth, ( 1698) concerning the 
draining of these, it appears, that in East Fen 6000 acres were drowned, half of which was then 


♦ Lincoln iincienlly wag fanioug for a cloth of this colour. 


•j* PulyolbioD, Song 2^. 
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considered drainable, and the other half irrecoverably lost, and that the commons and severalties 
on the borders of the said fen, contained about 3400 iieres, the whole of which was surrounded. 
At a session of sewers, held at Boston, the I5tli of May, sixth of Cliarles 1. a recital was made, 
by virtue of a decree, that the greater part of these lands, w'hose bounds are stated, were sur- 
rounded grounds in the winter season. It was therefore ordered tiuit the outfall at Wainfleet- 
haven should be enlarged, the various gowts cleansed, and all other necessary works done for 
draining the extent of country taken in the survey; each acre receiving benefit by tlie said 
drainage to pay 10s. The money to be paid into the hands of Sir Antliony Thomas, Kniglit, 
and the rest of the undertakers, after the work was completed, or ])roportioiiably as it might 
he done. 

At another session of sewers, held the 16th of April, A. I). 1()31, a decree was made, “ that 
Sir Antliony Thomas and his participants, for their expenccs, should not only have tlie om* lad I 
of the said East Fen, and a third of all the severals adjoining thereto; and likewise the fourth 
part ol’ all the surrounding grounds lying in the West J’en, and the severals thereto adjoining, 
limited and appointed to them by a former decree, but some farther augmentation in certain 
other [)articular j)laces.*'* 

Notwithstanding the early and continued attention which, from this historical view, ap])ears 
to have been devoted to tlic improvement of this marshy country, the frequent interference of 
the legislature, and the immense sums expended in diticrent periods on its drainages, the 
progress has not been adequate to the exertions made; indeed, often the bcnelicial etl’ecis have 
Ixion relrogade, and the attainment of the object is still a desideratum in plans lor tln‘ amelio- 
ration of the soil ; this has arisen from various causes, — from want of proper levels having been 
taken for the drains when they they were first made, by which means, through the occasional 
superfluity of waters from beneath the soil, and the addition of the upland waters in time of 
Hoods, tlie country could only be temporarily or partially drained. The smallness of tlie gow ts 
and sluices not being sufficiently wide to deliver the supei -abundant waters to the sea or riv(*rs, 
they have again been refluent on the adjacent lands. The commissioners of tliesc stiwers, 
frequently inat tentive to the state of the dykes and gowts, and often misled l;)y the ignonuice of 
engineers, or warped by the prejudice and interest of a party, have not always conducted their 
inquiries or exerted tlieir powers for the general benefit. The dillcrence of seasons also makes a 
wade alteration in the state of the outfalls; if the summer proves particularly dry, the quantity of 
silt whicli settles in the mouths of the rivers, or in those Estuaries, called the Waslies, is so great, 
that it recpiires the floods in winter to continue several weeks to scour it away, and cleanse the 
openings to the sea; during this time the gates are over-rode, that is, the water is so high as to 
prevent their use, and the fens become the receptacle of the waters which arise IVoni beneath, 
that fall on their surface, or descend from the high lands ; and, in addittion to these, inun- 
dations frequently happen from the rivers by the bursting of the defensive banks; thus the 
accumulation of water becomes so great that the outlets are not sufficient for its discharge, 
and the principal part of the spring is gone before it can be all carried oil’, to the annoyance of 
the occupier, and to the injury of the proprietor. Many, however, have been the attempts to 
remedy these evils, and a spirit of improvement, within these few years past, seems to liave 
pervaded all ranks of people in this extensive county. t 
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Deeping l en, which extends most of the eleven miles from that town to Spaldinfy, is a very 
iin[)roveiiieat by draiiiin<^. Twenty years a^o, the lands sold for about .i'3. an acre, 
some was tlien let at 7s. or 8s. an acre, and a «Tcat deal was in wsuch a state that no body would 
Hint it; now it is in general worth 20s. an acre, and sells at £20. an acre; 10,000 acres of it are 
taxable under conimissioricrs, pay up to 20s. an acre, but so low as 2s. average 4s. including 
j)oor rates, and all tithes free. The free land also sells from £15. to £20. an acre and more, 
thi\i(i or lour y(iars ago.* 

Mr. Stone, however, furnishes us with a considerable drawback upon this flattering account, 
and suggests some useful hints towards a more favourable prospect. The drainage of 
Deeping Fen,'” he says, “ so improperly coniinended by Mr. Young, is chiefly effected by three 
wind engines, al)ove Spalding, that lift th(i Deeping Fen water into the river Welland, the bed 
of whicli, 1 apprehend, is now^ higher than the land intended to be drained, assisted by a side 
cni, called the West Load, which falls into the Welland, just below Spalding, and which 
district, iii violent floods, in a calm, when the engines cannot work, is reduced to a most dc- 
plorable condition, nion; espacially when the banks of the Welland are overflowed or give way, 
as liap])eiied in 1798, in consequence of an accumulated weight of water, occasioned by violent 
floods, and the obstructions met with below from the clioaking sands. ’"f 

There was an act ])assed in 1794, for improving the outfall of the river Welland, better drfiining 
the low lauds of South Holland, and discliarging tlunr waters into the sea. I’he leading point in 
this scheme is to cut a dee[) canal, like the Ivan Bank, from the reservoir below Spalding, 
capable of receiving tlie whole waters of the Welland, and conveying them into the Witharn 
below' Boston, by a lower and more certain outfall than the present at Wyburtoii road. 

A cut was also prc)j)Osed to be made from a j>lace, called Peter’s Point, to Wheatmeer Drain, 
near the Jlamhit at Peakliill. This appears to he part of a scheme suggested by liOrd Chief 
Justice Po|)ljam, in the century before the last, and afterwards partially acted upon by Ver- 
muyden, Colonel Dodson, and several other engineers, from that period to the present. The 
lying dormant of such plans for so long a time, portions only having been adopted, and few 
new ideas started respecting any thing more conn)reliensive, proves, that while other parts of 
useful improvements had been going forward towards perfection, the subject of fen drainage 
had for a long season been in a state of slumber, occasionally waked to small intervals of 
•activity, but never roused to effectual energy. The exertions, however, which have at times 
been made must not pass unnoticed. In that long reach of fen, which extends from Tatter- 
shall to lancoln, a vast improvement, by embanking and draining, has been ten years effecting. 
The first act passed in 1787 or 1788, and through a semseless opposition, an extent of a mile in 
breadth was Itifl out lest the waters should in floods be too much confined, and the other side 
of the river be overflowed ; better ideas, however, having taken place, a. new act to taUfe in the 
river has passed. This is a vast work, which, in the whole, has drained, enclosed, built, and 
cultivated, between twenty and thirty square miles of country, including the works now under- 
taken. its produce before was very small, letting for not more than Is. Gd. an acre, but now 
from 11s. to I7s. aii acre. It is subject to the tax of Is. an acre to the Witharn drainage, and 
not exceeding Is. Gd. to its own. Land here now sells at £25. an acre. 
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‘‘ In the northern part of the county the drainage of the Ancholme is another great work, 
extending from Bishop Bridge to the Humber, in a-^curvid line; but by an act passed about 
thirtywyears ago, it was carried in a straight lino through the level f(r)r the purposes of draining 
and navigation. Before the draining it was worth but from Is. to 3s. 6d. an acre, now it is 
worth I'rom lOs. to 3()s. ; much of it is arable and much of it in grass. 

The Lowlands that are taxed to the drainage amount to seventeen thousand one hundred 
and ninety-seven acres, the tux amounts to £2,140. per annum, or 2s. (kl. an acre. It is now 
chicHy j)asture and meadow; but the cars, which were rough and rushy, have been pared and 
burned, and sowed witli rape for sheep, and then with oats for a crop or two, and on the heller 
parts some wheat, then laid to grass; there is not a great deal kept undtir the plough.”* 

Though a considerable portion of tlie land in this important district is valuable, and mucli 
has been done to improve the rest, yet some part still remains in an unprofitable state. It 
appears by Mr. Stone’s account, and, as ho was one of the commissioners under the act, he 
ought tq^hc a competent judge, that the engineers were improperly Umiled l>y the act, to drain 
into the river Trent. The work was executed to the best of their judgment, and as well as the 
situation of the country would admit. In the execution of the plan £20,000. were expended, 
and though now several years have expired since its completion, yet the desired eirecls have 
not followed; the floods of the upper, and the tides of the lower, part of the river liave often 
overflowed the works, whereby the Lowlands, comprising some thousand acres, have, during 
the greater part of tlic year, been under water, and unless more effectual works shall he added, 
by means of steam engines or some other mode, to lift the water into the Trent, the most 
valuable part of the district will he absolutely useless for the purposes of grazing or 
agriculture. 

Mr. Stone is of opinion also, that upwards of fifty thousand acres in Nottingliamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire, which are now flooded, will ever continue to )>e overflown until 
the ])resent plan of draining into the Trent shall he given up; and he furtlier thinks, that an 
effectual drainage might have been accomplished by means ol* a new river, cut in a ])arallel 
direction witli the course of the Trent, on the western banks of it, so that a certain competent 
outfall might have been obtained below Aldingflect. And tliat the contribution of the Isle 
Commoners to the general expense of such an undertaking would not have amounted to above 
a moiety of what they have already incurred in an ineffectual attempt.f He next adverts to 
the drainage of what are called the Low Marshes, wliich, besides thousands of acres ot‘ fen, 
contain a species of wet unproductive land, for whicli there is no drainage, hearing the a|)pel- 
lation of rotten land, because sheep depastured upon it arc subject to the rot, and fref|ueiitly 
are destroyed. A drain, with lateral cuts, in the lowest line between the middle and lower 
marshes, carried to an outfall which might be made near Wainfleet, would efftctually, he 
suggests, drain this part of ihe north eastern district. 

Mr. Parkinson has furnished a Table of the Improvements in Drainage, by diflerent acts^ 
under which he was a commissioner, which will serve to give some idea of the proceedings 
about twenty-five years ago. 
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£. 

£. 

10. 

Tattcrshall Imbankment 

892 

838 

387 

460 

Alnwick Fen 

1097 

703 

54 

648 

The Nine Imbanked Fens to Lincoln 

19418 

15534 

1941 

13592 

Holland Fen, Eleven Towns 

22000 

§5300 

3600 

21700 

Total 

43407 

42375 

5982 

36390 


I'rorn this statement and some minor improvements, which fiill under this description, by 
various individuals, more especially Sir Joseph Banks, at Revesby. Mr. Young exults on the 
subject, and tliinks wonders have been j)eribrmed in this way, yet acknowledges, that about 
Mavis, ]^rlderby, Bolinbrokc, &c. the wetness of the sides of the hills is lamentable; bogs are 
so numerous, that he is a desperate fox-hunter who ventures to ride here without being well 
acquainted with the ground. I have rarely seen a country that wants exertions in draining 
more than this. Many similar springy sides of hills are to be met with all the way to Ran by, 
and thence by Oxcornb to Louth.’’* 

This remark serves to illustrate a statement made by Mr. Stone, which, as it is unconnected 
with any details of particular spots, would otherwise amount to no more than mere assertion. 
‘‘ There are upwards of three hundred thousand acres of land at this time, (1800,) in lancoln- 
shire, fiuffering at least, on an average, £300,000. a year for want of an efficient drainage, 
which might be carried into effect for one nr two year’s improved value; and upon the borders 
of t he county nearly the same quantity of land connected with it capable of the same improve- 
ment by similar means. When this statement shall be explained, and the truth of the remark 
established, what will become of the table of forty-three thousand four hundred and seven 
acies.”t 

Whoever has travelled with an observant eye, says Mr. Britton, through the County of 
Lincoln, marked its peculiar situation and characteristic features, and made himself thus 
accjuainted with its present state, and compared tliis with its appearance and productions in 
ditferent periods of its history, will be little inclined to animadvert severely on the present 
inhabitants, or to think lightly of the attempts which have been made by their predecessors; 
for in this connected view it will ajijiear, that in no county in the kingdom have equal exertions 
been used in the important work of drainage. Without going back to very remote periods it is 
estimattid, that not less than one hundred and fifty thousand acres have been drained, and thus 
unproved from the value of 5s. per acre, and some much under, to £1. 5s. per acre, whereby a 
rental is created upon lands of previous insignificant value, to the amount of £150,000. per 
.vnniim; nor is this all the benefit which has accrued, the provisions have been increased, and 
the climate rendered more salubrious, fens covered with water and mud, stagnating for months, 
inhabited by fowls or frogs, have thus been rendered fit for grazing or the plough, and the? 
contaminating influence of its ague-giving waters for ever banished to the briny ocean. While 
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health has been fostered, individuals have been enriched, and society greatly Ixjnefitted. Plans 
carried to such an extent, and at such an immense expense, as many of these have been, may 
ju8tly4)e denominated great works. And when, with the views of a political arithmetician, 
we reflect on the circulation that has attended this creation of wealth through industry, the 
number of people supported, the consumption of manufactures, the shipping employed, and all 
the classes of community benefitted, the magnitude and importance of such works will be seen, 
and the propriety well undeilkood, of giving all imaginable encouragement and facility to their 
execution. 

These remarks are judicious, and their importance, as well as others of a similiar kind niiide 
on the subject, have been appreciated by those most interested in the improvements to which 
they relate. A plan has been proposed, and is now executing under tJie direction of that very 
scientific and able engineer, Mr. John Rennie, by which Wildmore, with East and West Fens, 
will be effectually drained, and the low lands of this part of the county, by this means become, 
as they actually are in many others, the most productive in the kingdom. 

Mr. Rennie was employed, with proper surveyors, to view the situation of the above 
mentioned fens, the diflerent drains, and out-fall gowts, which conveyed their waters to the 
sea, — to point out the defects of the then existing system, and the best methods of supplying 
them, or suggesting a new and better plan for a more effectual drainage of those levels. Upon 
this subject he printed his first report in 1800, and with that penetration which marks the 
superior mind, and that comprehensiveness which evinces perspecuity of judgment, he quickly 
discovered the cause of the evils which had been so long complained of, after re])eated attempts 
to remove them. Viewing their actual state, the remedy instantly presented itself. The first 
object which struck him was the out-fall; the second, the discharging the water which falls on 
the surface of the fens or which arises in them ; the third, the intercepting and carrying off the 
up or high land water, without allowing it to descend into and overflow the fens. Each of* 
these necessary points had at times been canvassed, but never generally and unitedly adopted 
in any previous system. This was reserved for the scientific mind of our ]>resent engineer, 
who, after describing the nature of these fens, divides them according to the usual mode; but 
from the levels, which were taken on the occasion, he was induced to place Wildmore and 
West Fens in one draining plan, and East Fen in another; in the drainage of the former, the 
outlet was made by Anton's Gowt or Maud-foster, the gates of which he found were too 
narrow for the quantity of water occasionally to be discharged through them, and that the 
sills of these, as well as those of the grand sluice, were too high for the level of the country, so 
as to admit, in their present state, of an efficient drainage, not to mention the want of attention 
to secure the water of the high lands from running into the fens.f 

Mr. Rennie then gives a scheme, first for draining Wildmore Fen separately, then for 
draining Wildmore and West Fen jointly. Respecting these, he remarks, that the present 
drainage is made through Anton’s Gowt, about two miles and a half above Boston, and Maud- 
foster a little below it. The former of which, considered a most essential outfall, has a single 
pair of doors, with a clear opening of fourteen feet two inches, an aperture not large enough to 
discharge the water usually conducted to it, and in time of flood it is over-rode by the Witham, 
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BOOK I. i^vhich frequently keeps the doors shut for weeks together; the water which should discharge 
through them is forced back along Medlam Drain and West House Sike, and is obliged to find 
a passage by other drains to Maud-foster. The sill of Anton’s Gowt is two feet three inches 
higher than the sill oi‘ Maud-foster, and the surface of the water at different times considerably 
higher;” whence he infers, that no effectual drainage of these fens can be made by any 
alterations, while the out-fall still continues at Anton’s Gowt. Viewing it therefore in all 
points, and after giving a scheme for the separate drainage of Wildmore Fen, he concludes, 
that the geiuTal surface of the low lands of these fens being about one height, may be drained 
by one out-fall ; that as their surface lies about nine feet above the sill of Maud-foster’s Gowt, 
and the water on the sill at neap tides is only six feel, and at spring tides four feet nine inches, 
there will be a fall of three feet in the one case and four feet three inches in the other, which 
he considers sufficient for the extent of the level. He then proposes a cut to be made from 
Medlam Drain, at Swinccoat’s Inclosure, thence to Collin's Bridge, a length of eleven miles 
and a half, having a (all from three to four inches and one tenth per mile. A straight cut was 
also to be made from the junction of How-bridge Drain with Newham Drain, to the drain 
propos(‘d above, to Collin’s Bridge; this forms a line of thirteen miles, with a fall of two inches 
two-tenths per mile during neap tides. Other drains are intended to be made when the 
inclosures are laid out. It appears from this report, that nearly twelve thousand acres of high 
lands drain their superfluous waters by the different becks which pass through these fens, the 
quantity per day is often sufficient to cover the whole surface three-tenths of an inch deep, 
and in wet seasons mucli more. To discharge this, Mr. Rennie j)roposed a catch-water drain, 
to commence nevar the William, in Coningsby, skirting the high lands to near Hagnaby corner, 
there to join Gote-sike Drain through Fen-side Drain, and thence by a new channel to Maud- 
foster Ciowt. The length from the mouth of the river Bain to Maud-foster Gowt is twenty-due 
miles, and the rise is little more than fourteen feet; this will give a fall to the water at the said 
Gowt of eight feet, or about four inches and a half per mile, but it may admit of five inches. 
He then proposes a new Gowt to he constructed near Maud-foster, with three openings, each 
fifteen feet wide, one of which to be appropriated in times of flood to the discliarge ol* the 
waters conducted by the catch-water drain, but in ordinary cases these are to form a junction. 
This taking the water which fulls or issues from forty thousand acres of land, through Maud- 
foster, will cause so ample a scour, as to prevent the silt from aceunmlating to any great 
degree, and keep the out-fill in a proper and useful state; by this scheme also the drains are 
to be made sufficiently capacious to admit of such vessels as are generally used in the fens 
being navigated upon them ; for this purpose, locks are to be constructed to permit them to 
pass into and out of the Witharn, and to form a communication with each other; also, sluices 
with penstocks, to admit of running water from the brooks to the fens, for the use of cattle 
during the summer months. 

Respecting the drainage of the East Fen and the East Holland Towns, Mr. Rennie observes, 
that some parts of t hese, at present, drain through Maud-foster Gowt, and others have separate 
gowts at fish toft and Butterwick ; but part of the waters at Friskney are raised by an engine, 
and stmt afterwards to sea by a small gowt. The general surface of East Fen is eight feet above 
the sill at Maud-foster, and but five feet six inches above that at Waiiifleet, whence, as the 
distance is nearly equal from the centre, in the one case the fall would be but one inch and 
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five-tenths per mile, and in the other much less; whence he concludes that no efficient 
drainage, in the present state of Boston Harbour, can be effected by either of those out-falls. 

On mature consideration, Mr. Rennie thought the only effectual place through which the 
East Fen and the lower grounds in East Holland could be drained, is a little lower than where 
the present Gowt of Fishtoft is situated. He proposed therefore a new gowt, of larger dimen- 
sions, to be made a quarter of a mile below the present. From the level taken, through an 
extent of sixteen miles, the Mil appears to be at the lower part two indies and a quarter per 
mile, and in the higher part five inches. A new drain is to be cut from what are called the 
Deeps, and turning southward to empty into the river near Fishtoft, about five miles below 
Boston; this, with proper side drains, Mr. Rennie thinks would form a complete drainage for 
the whole of this district, a few acres of the Pits or Deeps excepted. The high land waters lie 
proposes should be sent, by a channel joining Fen Drain at Shottles, to the gowt at Maud-foster. 
The quantity oi‘ water descending from thirty-eight thousand four hundred and twenty-four acres 
will keep the gowt open, and as there are but few obstructions from sands near Fishtoft, the 
out-fall will always be in good order, at least in the same state with the river itself at the 
proposed place. 

This report was printed April 7, 1800, and the estimates for carrying these grand schemes 


into eflect is stated thus : — 

Draining Wildmorc Fen, separately 29702 

Draining Wildmore and West Fens, jointly 103262 

Draining East Fen and East Holland Towns 81908 


■4' 

By a revision of tlie schemes in the above Report after the former levels were proved and 
now ones taken, Mr. Rennie gave in to the proprietors a second report, in which, bom having 
again surveyed the fens, in a more favourable season, he is of opinion, that no material 
alteration can be made for the better in the scheme for Wildmore and West Fijns, but that 
some improvements may be made, not in the principle, but in the disposition of some drains in 
the scheme proposed for draining the East Fen.. 

The first stone of the Hob-hole Sluice was laid 7th March, 1805, and it was opened 3rd 
September, 1806. The first stone of Maud-foster Sluice was laid 21sl May, 1806, and the 
sluice was opened in the following year. The Wildmore Fen contained ten thousand six 
hundred and sixty-one acres; the West Fen, sixteen thousand nine hundred and twenty-four; 
and the East Fen, twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-four. The duchy court of 
Lancaster took a twentieth part of the feiivS as a compensation for manorial rights, and the 
remainder was divided into parochial allotments amongst the towns claiming right uf common 
therein. Acts of parliament have since been obtained for the enclosure of the fen allotments, 
and the waste lands within these parishes, and after a certain portion was decreed to the im- 
propriators in lieu of tythes, the remainder was awarded to the proprietors of toft-steads and 
lands within the respective parishes. 
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Accoudtno to the testimony of the best authorities, the Bishop's See was established at 
Lincoln in the year 10r)7, or 1088,* previous to vvhicli era, the diocess consisted of the two 
Aiij’lo-Saxon Sees of Dorchester, f now a village in Oxfordshire, and Sidnacester,J a place 
bordering on the river Trent. This diocess is the largest in the whole kingdom, notwithstand- 
ing those of Oxford, Peterborough, and Ely, have been detached and taken from it. It 
comprehends the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdom, Bedford, and Buckingham, 
except the Parishes of Monks Risborougli and Hal ton, which are peculiars of Canterbury ; 
and Abbots Aston and Winslow, (which, with fifteen other parishes that are in Hertfordshire, 
and were taken hence, being made of exempt jurisdiction, and appropriated to the Abbey of 
St. Albans, became, on the dissolution of that monastery in the year L541, part of the 
Diocese of London.) The Sec of Lincoln also still retains the better half of Hertfordshire, 
and the Parishes of Banbury, Tame, Milton, Croperdy, Ilorley, and Hornton, in the 
county of Oxford ; Langford, in Berks and Oxfordshire ; Empingham, Lidlington, and 
Ketton, in Rutlandshire,* King’s Sutton, Gretton, and Nassington, in Northamptonshire; 
and the chapelries of Wigtoft and Hyde, in the county of Warwick, though the last 
chapel, Hyde, is desecrated. All which are subdivided, and under the immediate juris- 
diction of these six Archdeaconries: 1. Lincoln, which is divided into the Deaneries 


* «xa(*t year of the Irimslntion is not satisfactorily specified. Most writers adopt the latter date ; but Beatson, in liis 
“ J*olitical Index/' stales that the see was removed to Lincoln in 1051, 

f 'this See was founded about the year 025, and had eleven bishops, whose names and time.* of iri-stallalion are — 1. Birimis, 
02.') ; 2, Agilbiirtu.'j, 050 ; 3, Tottu, who was the first Bishop of Leicester, 737 ; 4. Elbertus, 761 ; 5. Unwonu, 780 ; 

0. VV’^erjnburtus, 801 ; Hethunus, 8J4 ; 8. Aldredus, 801 ; 9. Ceobredus, 873 ; 10. ITurlardu.s, ; 11. Ceolusus, or 

Kenulphus, 005. 

I 'I'his See was established in 678, and, according to Bede, was in, and paramount over, the province of Lindsey. Its first 
bishop whn Eudhed us, who WHS consecrated by Pauliiius in 078. His succes.sors were the following: 2. Etlielwinus, 078 ; 
:j. Edp:ariis, 701 ; 4. Kinelbcrtus, or Embertus, 720 ; 5. Alwigh, 733 ; 0. Eadulphus I. 7,51 ; 7. Ccolufus, 707 ; 8. Uiiwona, 
78.3 ; 0. Endnlphus 11. 780. Alter his death the See remained long vacant, and was occupied by the 10th Bishop Leofwiniis 
in 010, when the See of Dorchester was transferred to uiul united with this. 11. Anilnoiher, 060; 12. Assewliuis, or 
Oosewynus, 007 ; 13. Alshelinus, 004 ; 14. Kad noth us J. 1004 ; 15. Eodhoriou.s, 1010 ; 10. Eudriothus 11. 1034 ; 17. Ulfus 
Normauus, 1052 ; 18, Wulfinus, 1052. After the death of this bishop, bis successor St. Remigius, removed the See to Lincoln. 
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of Lincoln, Aswardburn cum LafFord, Aviland, Bcltislaw, Bollingbrook, Candleshoe, Calce- 
waith, Gartree, Grantham, Graffoe, Grimsby Hill, Horncastle, Longobovey, Lovedcn, Lowth 
cum Ludbrook, Nesse, Stamford, Walscroft, Wraghoe, Yarburgh, all in the county of Lincoln. 
2. Stow; which has the Deaneries of Aslacko, Coringham, Lawres, and Manlakc, all likewise 
in the same county. 3. Leicester, the Deaneries of which are Leicester, Ackley, Frainland, 
Gartree, Goscote, Guthlaxton, and Sparkenhoe, all in the county of Leicester, 4. Bedford, 
wdiich has Bedford, Clophall, Dunstable, Eaton, Fleet, and Shefford, all in Bedfordshire. 
5. Huntingdon, which lias Huntingdon, St. Ives, Leightonstone, St. Ncots, and Yaxley, all 
in the county of Huntingdon. With Baldock, Berkhampstead, Hertford, and Hitchiri, in 
Hertfordshire. 6. Buckingham, the Deaneries of which are Buckingham, Burnham, Mursloy, 
Newport, Waddesden, Wendover, and Wycombe, all in the county of Buckingham. In all 
whicli, and tlio out-lying parishes in Oj^fpn, Northampton, Rutland, &c. The number of 
parishes contained in this diocess (which yet continues by far the largest in England) is stated 
by Browne Willis to be, including donatives and chapels, 1517 ; and the clergy’s yearly tenths 
in this very extensive jurisdiction £1751. 14s. (id. ^^The revenues of this bishopric were 
valued at the dissolution of the monasteries at £2065. 12s. 6d. and the common revenues of 
the cliapter nt £578. 8.s. 2d. But many of its manors being seized, it is now only rated in 
the king’s books at £894. lOs. Id. and computed to be worth £3200. The clergy’s tenth is 
valued at £1751. 14s. 6d.’’* This See has given to the Romish church three saints, and one 
cardinal. From its prelates have been selected six lord chancellors, one lord treasurer, one 
lord keeper, four chancellors to the University of Oxford, and two to Cambridge. 

Willis computes the number of parishes in this diocess at 1517, of which 577 are inipro- 
])riate(l. Camden says there are 630 parishes in the county. 

(Connected witli the cathedral, and its ecclesiastical establishment, were the Monastori(‘s, 
Hospitals, ike. wliich were very numerous, and some of great influence, in this extensive 
district. The following list has been com|)iled from the most authentic sources of information. 
A further account of all these establishments will be given, when describing the jdaces where 
they are situated. 


( V. 


Moiuist.inr.s, 
flospituU, 'Vi 


mitvation. 

TlTliK. 

OROER. 

FOUNDER.S, 

WHEN 

rOONOEO. 

TO WHOM 

DEDUATED. 

VALOATION a 

I.VT 

Dugdalf. 

1 JHE OISSO* 

ION. 

SprrU. 

Alvingham . 
Ash\ckl)y . . 

Priory 
Pfocep. 
tory .. 

i(aihertine 

! Templars, iif- 
tei wards Ilos- 
pilallers 

Bertedictine 
Monks 

• W''illinm ile Friston, I]ujs;h de 
Scotini, or llanielino tho Demi 
Grunted to Kilward Lord Clinton, 
.0th Kdward VI. I 

John do Mareschal. . .......... 

Temp. 
Stephen, or 
Henry II. 
•j’Tenip. 
Richard 1. 

Before 607. 

Tenip, 
WjUium 1. 

VirginMarymid 
St. Adilwold, 

£. s. d. 
128 14 2 

£. s. d. 

ill ir> 0 

Biirdney . . 

Abbey 

1 

Grniited to Kdward Ij<jrd Clinton, 
and liis wife, .3.3, Henry VIII. 

Ktlielred, King of Mercia 

Destroyed by tho Danes, 8T0. 
itefounded h}' lleniigiiis, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and (Gilbert de 
(Haunt 

St. Oswald . 1 

j 

:m 0 1 

120 7 0 




Site came into the bunds of Sir R. 
Tirwliil. 

1 




• lit'/ilson’s Political Index. In tbo Tle<l Book, the revenue of llio Bishopric is sot down at £ 82 '^. Is. Od. hut in this ilj»* 
Bishoj'’s tenths, of Cdtl. 13 s. Id. are not included. 


• !Mr. SirPiul makes Anthony Ihu, Bishop of Oiirhiiin, founder; hut thi.s Priory was in being many yrars t»cfore his tinn*,— Tatinor, 200, 

4 'I'hr 'rniiplars had the Churrh and Lands lu-rc liefore !Ut5. by the jjift of Hubert de Ry.— Mon. Angl. vol. ii, .W2a. But their Pr*T<;iiiory 
• ommenced <Mily Irom the gift of John do Marischal, prohaldy about U94.- Tanner, 277. 
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HISTORY OF 


BOOK I. 


MITU VTIOM., TI'J'LK. 1 


liarlin'-fs, ori 

< )xriiev . JAlibin' ' rremonstmten- 
I sinus* 


Bel voir . . 

Benin^ton, 

Priory j Benedictine 

j Monk.s 

(Loiik).. 

Priory | 

Cistercian 
Monks 

Bit hum . . 

Prior) 

Ibid 

1 Boliiitflon 

Priery 

(iilberline .... 

Bonbv . . . . 1 

Prior) 

(Jarthnsitiiis . . 


A.'onas 


Bostnii ‘ * * *| 

Monas 

(’armeliies. . . . i 


Bourne 

Briiltro End 
Bwrsvall 


('ainerinij:- 
hani 


Friury 


Frinrv 


roi'Nueits^ &c. 


Ilnlph tie Hnyn 

Site ^(niiiUnl to Chuiles, Duke ol 
Norlolk. 

Uobi'vt di'! Todenei 

Site (rniiited Il.'t, Henry V'lll. loj 
Thoniiis, Eiirl of Uiillaiid 
Haljdi d«.‘ Filfferuis 

Manor /^ranted 31, Henry A'lH. 
to the Dean and Cliupler ol 
Westminster. 

William, EarJ of AII>eniarle 

Wi*y shortly aflerwajds removed 
to V'andey. 

Simon Fil'/.vvilliam or Dt* Kt mirft'. 

(Granted .’fO, Henry V'lJl. t<i the 
Duke ol Suilblk. 


Doniiniciiiis 

Franciscans 


Sir — de Orieby, Knit^lit 

(Jranted to the Mayor and Hiir- 
fresses ol’ Boston, 37, Henry 

vin. 

lohn ^Iorle3% Knij^ht, Jtdiii Ba- 
con, Esq. J(din Ha^'oii, Thomas 
Hoke de Spinhani, and John 
Hird, ol Jioston 


Friary 'Austin 


colleire 

Ibid. 

lliid. 

Abbey Atiirustine 
Canons , 


Priory 

Priory 

Pritiry 


(idhertines. . 


Btnreiliclinc 
M(ink> . . . . 


Premorislraten 
sinus 


( ’atlley. . . . ' I*riory iCJilbertines. . . 

’ i 

Covenbani .j Priory iHenedictine 

I Monks 


t 


( ' rowla nd . . ! Abbey i Benedict ine 
Monks. . . . 


Before 1288 


Granted .37, Henrj' VI 11. loj 
Charles, Duke ol Snllbik. 
liy the Esteilina: tnerchunts, nc-| 
cording to Eeland, but Stow 
sats, l>y Joiin Je Pyteliee .... 
Granted to the Mayor ainl Bnr- 
cresses of Boston, 37, IJenry 
Vlll. 

Kin,i>: Edward II 

(iranted also to the Major, tlCe. 


Baldwin Son of Gilbert 

Site granted 30, Henry Vlil. U 
1C Colton. 

Godwin a eili/.en of I^iubm .... 
Site irranled 33, Henry VlIJ. It 
Etiward Cold Clinton. 

One of ibt^ l^nds of Kyme .... 
Site ^^ranted 3H, Henry VTil. to! 

Ibe Dttkt; of SnlVolk. 

Eit’liard de Haya and Maud hisl 

wife 

Granted 37, Heurj^ VTll. to R. 
'Pirwhit. 

Peter de Beliincey 

Granted .31, Henry VH,I. to Ro- 
bert C-arr, of Sleafont. 

William the Conqueror 

(.i ranted at the dissolution to W. 
Skipwith. 

Elhelbald Kim? of Mercia 

The Abbey burned by the Dunes, 
870; Rebuilt by Kin;? Edred: 
[site (i^rnnted •llli Edward VI. to 
Edward Lord Clinton j 


WHEN 

rorNDEi). 

TO WHOM 

DEDICATED. 

VALUATION AT THE DINHO* 

I.UTION. 

Duff/lfth. 1 Spend . 



£, .V. d. ' A*, s. d, 

1 

1151. 

St. Mary. 

242 C> 11 J 307 10 6 

Temp. 
U'illiam T. 

St. Mary. 

101 19 10 ! 129 17 « 

i 

Before 1 17. 


j 

1 

1 

1147. 



Temp. Ste. 

Virgin Mary. 

I 

158 7 11 187 7 9 

Femp. .Tolin 
3'emp Sax. 

; 29, Edw. I. 

St. Botolpb. 
St. Mary. 

i 


Ibid. 

■ 

! i 

i 1 

i 


1138. 
Temp* Jobn 

'remp.H.II. 
Temp, Ste. 
Circa 1082. 


716. 

Circa 941. 


SI. Mary. ! 
Corpus Chrisli.' 
St, Peter. j 


21 

32 


JO 1.3 


SI. Peter and , ^ ^ ^ 
St. Paul. 


Onr Saviour. 


1 llj 


21 

.32 

10 


0 0 
0 0 
13 I 


101 0 O^ 


33 18 0 


St.Mriry,S.Bari 
tbolomew', and 
St. Guthlac 15 


10 


38 13 8 


1217 C, II 


• Spertl says, Blark Canona.” 

4 The liuiulretl Rolls make Olive the daughter of Willi.'iiu Feujreiies to have been the foundrcaa. Mon. Angl. vol. i. p. .">07. In Mou. 
Augl. vol. li. p. 1)97. William the son of Kudlaiul of Sutton, is named as founder. 

t Loland says, ) Vrobably lOl ShiUingH.— 
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SITUATION. TITLE. 


Deeping . . Monas 

Kag](* .... Com. 

i 

i 

I 

Klsharii . . Priory 

lipwort.h - . I Priory 
Nun. 


[lienedicline 
Monks . . . . 


Fosse, near I 
1 ork.sey . . 


Knight Temp. 


Austin Canon.s 


Carthusians .. 


Benedictine 

Nuns 


Freiston . . | Priory 
(flunlonl 


Bridge . . 
(* ox well . . 


(i runt hum. . 

(ireenfield. 

( Irimsby . . 


- 

Conv. 

Ilaugh, in 


Kesteven.. 

Priory 

Hngnaby, 


nr. Markby 

Abbey 

Ilaugham. . 

Priorj’ 

Haverbolm. 

Abbey 

fleynings, 


near 


Gainsboro’ 

Nun. 

Hirst, in the 


Isle of Ax- 


holm .... 

Prior>' 

Holbeaclj. , 

lluspt. 

Hnmber- 

Abbey 

slone . . . . 



ilospt.j 

Nun. 


Friary 

Priorj* 

Priory 

Friary 


iBenedictiuo 
Monks. . . . 


Cistercian Nun.sl 
Franciscans . . 
Cistercian Nun-sl 


Benedictine 
N UllK .. . . . 


Austin Friars. 


Franci-scan 

Friars 

Au.stiii Canons, 

Premonstrnten- 
.siau.s 


Benedictine 
Monks . . . . 


Benedictine 
Monks . . . . 


FOUNDERS, ifec. 


Baldwin, Son oi Gilbert 

(iranted, 32 Ilenrj' Vlll, to the! 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Kiug Stephen 

Sito granted, .33 Henry VIII. to] 
tlie Earl of Kutluiid, and lto-| 
bert Tirwhit. 

Beatrix d« Amiindevllle and Wnl- 

t*!r her son 

Site granted, 30 Henry VIII. to] 
the Duke of Suflblk. 

Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Not- 

tingharri 

Site grunted, 32 Hijjjirj' VIII. to| 
John Carulish. 

Inhabitants of '^i'orksey 

Site gi'nnfed, Edward VI, to| 
Lord Clinton. 

Alan de Croun 

Adam Paynell 

VVilliutn de Alta Ilipa 

[Site granted, 30 Henry Vllf,. to] 
Sir W. Tirwhit. 

Site grant«*d, 33 Henry VIII. to] 
H. Bocher and David Vincent. 
Eudo de <irein.<by and Ralph de 

Abi his son 

This house granted to the Duke 
of Suflblk, and 12 Elizabeth, to] 
Sir Henry Stanley, Knight, andj 
Margaret his wife. 


Grunted, II Henry VIII. to Tri-| 
nity College, Cambridge. 


WHEN 

FOUNnED. 


1130. 


Before 1 1 60| 

Temp. R.II. 
iTemp. John! 


1114. 
|Temp. .If>hiij 
Before llfjd 


1200. 

Before 1)53 

Before 1185 
Circa 1301 


Granted, 31 Henry Vlll. to tboj 
Dean and (’liaptcr of West-l 
minster, and 38, Henry Vlll. 
to Augustine Porter and John 
Bellow. Temp. 

Edw. II.. 

King IltMiry 11. i Circa IKH 

Site grunted, 3.3 Henry Vlll. to] 

John Lord Russel. 

Herbert, son of Atllard de Orby 

and Agnes his wife 1 11T5. 

LSite granted, 30 Henry Vlll. 1o| 

John Freeman of London. 

Hugh, the first Earl of Chester. 

Granted to J. Bellow nial J. Brox-| 
holm, 37 Henry Vlll. 

Gilberllnes. .. .| Alexander, Bishop of Linc-oln 

Site granted, 30 Henry VIII. to] 

Edward Lonl Clinton. 

Cistercian Nuns] Ralph Evermue ... 

Site granted, 31 Henry VIII. toj 
Sir "rhomps Heneage. 

Austin Canons j Nigel de Albini 

Gruuted 1, Edward VI. to Jobn,| 

Earl of Warwick. 
jSir John de Kryketon, Knight . 


To VI HOM 
DEDICATED. 


iVALUATION AT THE DISSO- 
LUTION. 

Dugduh\ j Speed. 


CHAP. IV. 


St. James. 


St. Mary and St. 
Edmund. 


St. Mary, and 
Si. John. 

Virgin Maiy . 


St. James. 


St. Mary. 


St. Leonard. 


VVilliam, son of Ralph 

jsite granted, 6 Edward VI. to 
John Cheke, Es<|. 


Thonitt.s li 

Becket. 


Circa l]3fl 


Circa 1180 


Temp. 
Henry I.. 

Circa 1351 


Temp. 

Hen. II.. 


According to a MS. valued 


at Xl44. 18w, lOd. f Betaiid says it*43. 

il According to JLelaud, X32. Is. 3d. 


Virgin Mary. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

All Saints. 

St. Mary, and 
St. Peter. 

J Leland, #()/. 


-ir 

s. 


d. 


121 2 


TO 0 8t| 


237 15 
7 3 


105 10 P 
70 12 10| 


03 4 I 


0 II 




87 11 4 


70 15 lOi 


40 fi 2 


10 1 


£, s. d. 


121 2 0 


83 17 1(1 


200 II 
8 .» 


10 18 (( 


70 


12 3 


08 


7 li 


32 i 3 12 II 3!l 


} Leland, W. 


N 



HISTORY OF 


ROOK 




- .SITUATION 

. TiTi.t; 

OnDER. 

Irlord or 
f'tfnrd . 

Priory 

'Premonst.Nuns 

Kr<ldingtor 

1 Nun. 

Cistercian Nuns 

i 

Kelsey, 
South 

Priory 


Kymc .... 

Priory Austin Canons 
‘ 1 

K irkstead... 

Abb«*y 

1 Cistercian. 

Leghurii .. 

J’liorj' 

f Ibid, Nuns. 

Limber 
Magna . . 

Priory 

Premonst.Nuns 

Lincoln, ^ 
/lyds. See S | 

Cath. 

Ihispt. 

Secular Canons 

■■ 

Gilbert. Canons 

Priory 


Ho.spl. 

Priory 

Ibid. 

Beiiedicline 
JVlonks .... 



Lincoln .. 

Friary 

Franciscan 

Friar.s § 

S 


l*rior>’ 



rOUNDKltH, iSr.V. 


Ralph Je Albini 

GraiiU'd, 31 ileur>' VOIl. 1o U. 
TirwhiL. 


Tiiis was removed to Ijej^buni 
before Um‘ reign of King dohn. 

before 

(iiveu to Trinity College C«m-| 
bridge, nflerwards exchanged 
with Sir Thomas Monnson lor| 
the manor of 'i'rillon in I'ydd 
St. Mary. 

'Phili|) de Kyrne - 

Site granted, 3*1 ffenr^^VUI. U>j 
'f'tioniiis, Karl of Rutland, and 
Robert 'i'irwhif. 

17 ugh Rrilloii, son of Kudo 
Granted, 30 Hen. Vlll. to (’harlesj 
Duke of StilVoik. 

Robert Fit/.. Gilbert before! 

le granted, 32 Henry Vll 
'I’liomas Heneage. 

Richard de H iimet 
Granted, 3ti Henry VIII. to John 
Bellow and others. 

Remigiiis, first Bishop of Lincoln 


WHEN 

KOIJ.NOED. 


Temp 
Henry II 

11^0 


Henrj' II I 


Temp. 
Henry H 


list! 
Temp. John 


Granted to Sir VV. Cecil, 7, Kdw' 
VI, 

Robert, s<»cond Bishop of Lincoln 
iranUal, :i0 Henry VIH. lo I 
Didce of Snflolk. 


Friary |('armelito 
Friars 


Ilospt.j 

Priiiry 


Hospt. 
I’riary .1 


Louth Park! 


college 

h7iary.| 

Abbey 


Dominican 
Friars. . . 


Augustine 
Friars , . . 


Secular Canons 
Friars de Sacco] 
Cistercian 
Monks 


before 

J ran ted, 37 Henry VIII. to John 
Bellow and John Broxliolni. 
William <le Beningworth .... 
ite. granted, 30 Henry Vllf. to| 
J. Pope. 


Temp 
Henry 11. j 

1002 

William 1. 


TO WHOM 
nEOICATEn. 


Virgin Mary. 

St. John. 

Virgin Maiy. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Virgin Mary 
Holy Innocentsj 


[VAHIATJON AT THE DISHO- 
1.UTION. 

Speed. 


Dugdu l e . 

£. s. d. 
13 19 9 


IMS St. Catherine. 


Odo de Kilkenny, a Scot .... 
Granted, 30 Henry VlII. to J.| 
liroxholrn. 


Site grunted, 37 Henry VHI, tol 
Joim Berlow and John Brux-[ 
holm . 


[site granted, 37 Henry VlIl. tol 
John Bellow and John Brox-f 
holm . 

[Sir Nicholas de Cnntelnpc, Knight! 


Alexander, Bishop ef Lincoln. . . • 
Sihi granted, 30 Henry Vill. to| 
the Duke of Siiflolk, and 12 
Eli/abeth, to Sir JI. Stanley, j 
Knight, and Margaret his wife. 


Henry' 11, 
Henry II. 

1230 


1209 


12, Edw. I, 


1291 


1355 


1139 


Holy Sepulchre. 
Maiy Magdalen 


St. Bartholom. 


Virgin Mary. 


St. Giles, 


101 0 I 

2Nfl 2 7^j 

38 8 -1 

1902 17 li 

202 5 Oj 

23 0 3 



138 1 Of 

338 13 Mil 
57 13 

1533 O (» 

270 I ;j 

20 I 3 


Virgin Mary. 


147 14 6 


109 


• According to Lcluiid.i^ 14. f Lelann R•ys,il4t>. 

t liclaud say», ->f llic Order of St. Aastiii, Coll. vol. i, p. Ul. In Kcvcral deeds it is culled an Abbey, but the governess is constantly stiled 
I’l'iovissu. I’linnor, *.i77. * 

{ I.eliiiid says llegiiiald Molcndurius, merchant, of Lincoln, was the founder, Iten. vol. i. p. 27. Speed says John Pykering, of Stamliird 
was founder. 
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Ilf 

WHEN 

TO WHOM 

SIT UATION. 

TITLE. 

OKDEK. 

FOUNDEIIS, cS'C. 

FOUNHEn. 

I)EI>1CATEI>. 

Maltby, ftr. 
fjtiuth .... 

Precep 

Templars, after- 






wnrds llospi. 
tailors 

liandal, Karl of (.Uiester. ....... 






Granted, 33 Henry Vlll. to the 






Duke of Sullblk. 


St. Peter. 

Murkby . . 

Priory 

Austin Canons 

Ilalpb Fitz (iilberl before 

5, .lohn. 

Men* 

Precep 

Ternidars, alter- 

[iraiited, ,'{() Henry VIII. to the 





wards Hospi- 

Duke of 8ullblk. 





tallers 

Swjme le Hicli and Sir W. Vlleyn 

Tenip.IMl. 

1240 



Uo.spt. 


mmon de Roppele before 




Tliis was passed at the general 


Minting . , 

Priory 

Benedictine 

suppression, and Is yet in being. 




Monks 

llaiiuiph de Mischines — , before 
(Iranted, 31 Henry VIII. to the 

1129 






Dean and Chapter of West- 



'f Nciwbo.. 

Priory 

Prenionstraten- 

minster. 


Virgin Maiy. 

siiTiis 

Ilicbard de Mallliyse 

1198 

New-bonsn, 



Site granted, 29 Henry VIII. to 


i>r Newsome 

Abbey 

Ibid, (first ill 

Sir.!. Markham. 


St. Mary and 

Newsleml, 

England) .... 

Peter tie (iouslu or Ooiisel. . . • • . 

Circa 1143, 

tm Auk halm 


Site granted, ,30 Henry Vlll. to 


St. Martial. 

nmr (iltnul- 

Priory 

(1 libertine 

the Dukeol Suffolk. 



fin'd llrid^r 


(.■iinous 

King 1 lenry 11 


Holy Trinity. 

News! etui, 



Craufed, 31 Henry Vlll. to R, 


nnar ^SVwwi- 

Priory 


Hen cage. 




Austin Canons 


T<?nip- 

Henrj’IlI. 



(Iranted, 31 Henry Vlll. to R. 

Virgin Mary. 

>fcK'lon. . . . 

Priory 

Ibid 

Manours. 

Robert de Areci or D’Arcy .... 

Temp Step, 

Mary Magdalen 

Site granted, 30 Henry VlII. to 





the Duke of .Sullblk, and 12 



Nun Colton 



Eli/., to Sir H. Stanley, Knigbi,: 
Lord Strange. 


Virgin Mary. 

Nun. 

Cistercian Nuns 

Alan Muiicels or Monceaux .... 

Clrcn 1129 

Nun <.)rms- 



Site granted, 32 Honi^ VIII. to 



•>y 

Priory 

(iilberline (Can- 

Edward .Spijiwith. 





ons and Nuns.. 

William, JCarl of Albemarle, and 



j 



Ciliierl, .son of Robert de 






( M’msby 

Temp Step. 

Ibid. 









Site grnnteil, 31 Henry Vlll. to 



llavenddle.. 

Priory 

Pr(*monstrnten- 

Robert Ileiieage. 





siiius ........ 

Alan, sou of Henry, Karl of Brit- 






tany 

1202 










(banted, 17 Heiiiy' VJII. to the 



Kevesby . .! 



C3)Iloginte (biurch of Southwell, 




Abbey 

Cistercian ' 

Monks 

in Notfingbanisliire. 

Willinin de Romani, Enrl of Idii- 





rolii ..... 

1112 

Virgin MaryA: 
St. Lawrence. 




Site granted, 30 Henry VIII, to 




the Duke of Suflolk. 



Sandetoft. . 

Priory 

Benedictine . . 

Roger de Moubray, or Gosfrid de 

Temp. 

St. Mary. 

Stunpiing- 

Priory 

(lilbertine Can- 

la Wvreh .......... 

Henry II. 


Imm 


ons and Nuns,. 

Gilbert, son of Sir Joscelinc de 






Sernpringham 

Circa 1139 

Virgin Mary. 




Site granted, .30 Henry VIII. Iti 




TiOrd Clinton. 



Sixhills . . 

Priory 

Ibid 

— - Grelle or Greslei 

u 

Ibid. 


Site grunteil, 30 Henry Vlll. tc 




Sir Thomas Heiieage. 



Skirbeck - . 

Precep 

Flospitullers .. 

Sir Thomas Multon, K night . . . . 
Site granted, ,3.3 Henry VIII. to 

1230 


Spalding .. 

Abbey 

Benedictine 

the Duke of Sullblk. 



Monks - 

Ivo Tailbois, Earl of Anjou . . . , 
Site granted, 3 Edward VI. to Sii 

Circa 1074 

St. Mary and 
St, Nicholiw. 







John (Jbeke. 




AliUATION AT THK HlftHO- 


Jhfgdalv* 


jC. s- d. 


130 13 Oj 


Spfjetl. 


t. s. d. 


103 17 «• 


71 H U 

90 2 JOi 

3H 13 r> 

37 « 0 
11 3 8 


11/. II s 

114 I lA 

/56 I H 

12 1 31 

.V2 19 2^ 


10 17 7 


40 17 7 1 


80 11 U) 

110 0 


98 (I 


287 2 

317 1 1 

13,0 9 0 I 


349 4 10 

359 12 7 

170 H 9 


707 8 11 


878 18 2 


1 HAP. IV 


* Leland i.ay» ,-£lG 0 . f SuppoMd to be Dear Grantham, I’anner, S 37 . 

i Leland says £ 30 . \ Leland Hays £ 43 . I JLeland sayn £ 40 . 51 Probably 'I'emp. Stepb. Tanner, 
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SITUATIt)N. 


• Sj>ilsl»j . . 
Spittnl 

^ Stuinfield 
Stnmfonl 


ro Jloge 
Hospl. 

Priory 

Priory 


Sljxwould. . 


Sfowt' . . . . 


SwinKshoiul 


Tattorshall 

TeiupU*- 

Hl iUT. . . . 


'J liornbolni 


Tliwniles , . 


Secular Onnoris 


Heiiedictine 
Nuns .... 


Church J 
Abbt?y 

Abbey 

collepjc] 

Precop. 

Priory 

Priory 


Fieiiedictine 
Monks . . . 


[Sir John Willoughby 

(irantc<l, 4 Kdward VI. to the 
J^iichess of Siiflulk. 

founded before 

Augmented by Thoma.s Aston of 
Lincoln, yet in being, and under 
the care of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Lincoln. 

I Henry Percy • • . . 

Site granted, tiO Henry Vlll. lu| 
Ilobert 'J’irvihit 


I'U UMIEIIH, <tc. 


(Iranted, 6 Edward VL to Sir W.i 
Cecil, now a farm-house, andj 
belongs ti> tin? Earl f)f Exeter, 
and, with the small manor ad-| 
joining, is culled St. Cutlibcrt’s| 


Priory Dominican 

P riars 

Fee 

Prlorj' Carmelite Friars 
Prioiy Gil her tine 

Granted, 33 Henry VHIl. to Ro- 
bert Hecher and D. Vincent . . 
^ K ing Kdw'nrd I 

Ilobert Lultrell, Rector of Insbatn 
Fleming 

Priory Austin Friars. . 

Priory Fran ci can 

Friars 

Granted, d Edward V’l. to E. 
Lord Clinton. 

Hospt. 

Nun. Cistercian Niins 

Site granted, 32 Henry Vlll. to 
the Duke of Suffolk. 

Williani Hrown, Merchant of the 
Staple 

.Lucy, relict of Xvo 'Tnilbois, Roger 


Secular Priests.] 

Benedicdine 
Monks 


Cistercian 
Monks . . 


Secular Canons 

Knight Temp, 
luftorwurds llos-j 
pitallers . 


[Austin Canons. 


du itoniura, and Rannlph, Earl 

of Ciiester 

(Iranted, :i2 Henry V'lll. to Ktr 
bert J>igliton. 

f']adnort.ii, Hisbop of Dorchester] 
Earl LetiiVic and Lady Godiviij 
benefactors. 

Remigius, Hisbop of lancoln, al-| 
tere<l this establishment ... 

This establishment renuived to| 
Eynshani, in Oxfordshire, by 
R. Hloet, Hisbop of Lincoln. 

Kobert de (Jreslie 

[Site granted, /> Edward Vl. to| 
Edward l^ord Clinton. 

[.Sir Ralph Cromwell, Kniglit . 

iGrunted, 3d Henry VTII. to the! 

Duke of .Suffolk. 

Robert de Kveringhum 
Granted 33, Henry Vlll. to thej 
Duke of Suffolk. 

King Stephen 

[Site granteil, 3t> Henry VIII. to! 
the Duke of Suffolk 


WHEN 

rOUNHF.D. 


131d 


1323 


Temp R. II.i 
Temp.' 
Henry 11. 


Ante J240 


1202 

Ante 1310 


Ante 137.0 

1403 

Temp Step. 
CircU 1040 

Temp W. I.| 


TempW. 11. 
ll.H4orU48 


1130 


Ante 1 1 


TO W'HOM 

DEDICATKD. 

VALITATION A1 

LUTl 

Dugdale, 

r THE niKHO- 

ON, 

speed. 

Holy Trinity. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d 

St. Edmund. 




tm 8 0 

112 5 0§ 

SI. Leonard . . 

25 1 2§ 

:id 17 oil 

St. Mary 



All Saints. 

IS Id 0.^* 


V'‘irgln Mary. 

Ill 5 2 

103 1 2 

Ibid. 


i 

Virgin Mary. 

107 }r> H 

175 Idiot 

Holy Trinity, Si 



Mary, St Peter, 



St John, Evan. 



St John, Hapt. 

348 6 1 1 

.148 5 Jit 


184 d 8 

1 84 d 8§ 

Virgin Mary. 


155 Id dll 


• .Said to have Ijecti in the parish of EivHtiy. Tanner, 285. 

« l>.«lana says, it was also ralU-d Sundeit y, and that il was oriKiiially for men. Coll. v<»l. i. p. 02. Leland, Diigdale, mid Speed say ii wai 
of the Beuedu'tim* CnUr, but query, it it were not of the Gilliertiue ? Tanner, 07o. ‘ * 

t 'J'annrr thinks it was William de Percy, 27.''. 5 Tdand «ays,TJ20. Steveus, £112. Os. 5d. 11 £30. Is. id. Stevens, vol. i. p, 27. 

IT Spted says, Edward HI. • Tlic whole value was £M. i2s. 2d. per aniuim. Tanner, p. 287. f Leluud says, £80. 
t The total valu-: was .1*484. Os. rxl. 5 In another valuation, .flUo. 2s. 2d.. Tanner, p. 27. H Clare MS. valor £l05. 13s. Od. Tanner, p. 250 
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siti'ahon. 

TITLE. 

OKDL'H. 

F017N1>EIIK, tVC. 

1 WHEN 

i FOUNIiri). 

TO W HOM 

nnnieATijn. 

VALUATION A 

LUT 

Uuf^dah'. 

T Tiin niKSo- 

lON. 

Speed. 







£. s. (1. 

£. s. d. 

Torks(?y , . 

I’riory 

Austin Canons 

Kiin^.lohn 


St. Leonard. 

13 1 1 

27 2 8* 




(iranted, ’.U* Henry VIII. to Sir 





•f-Torriiiii:- 



Pliili|t ilobliy. 





ton 

Priory tk,,! 



St. Mary. 



I'horntoii 







Curtcis . . 

Abbeys (^istf.rciuM 








Cations 

William le Cross, Earl of Albe- 








ninrle and Lord of Hoblerness. . 

1139 

Virgin Mary. 




Secular Canous 

'rile nblu'V was sujipre.ssed 








Henry Vlll. but ilie j^reater 








pai l of the po.s.se.«-sioHs were re- 








served hy llie kiiii?, who c.sla- 








blislied here in * 

ir>4i 

Holy Trinity. 

rm 17 

730 1 7 2^ 




It continued to first Edward VI. 








when it was ili.ssolved, and the 








site lyiveii in e\Thnn‘'e to the 





Tijnslnl, /J/'. 



Hisliop of Jdncolii. 





Jiri/hifyn . . 

Priory 

(JilbcrtincNuns 

Ue:,»inald de Creveiiner 

Temp Stej). 







This lionse was united to the Pri- 








ury at nolin”ton, by Ale.>Lunder, 





Tnpholni . . 

Abbey 

Premonstralen- 

the .son of the foumler. 





1 


siaii Cam 's . 

lAlan de Neville uml (iilbert hi.s 








hrotluM’ 

Temp. 




Vumley, ///’. 



Si.e irranted, 30 Henry Vlll. to: 

Henry 11. 

V^irgin Mary. 

100 14 10 

no 2 a 

Eih'itlnon.. 

Abbey 

( ’i.'^torciun 

Sir T, Hmieacje. 







( lauotis .... 

delVerv <!<* Hracheeourl, or his 





\ 



' loni, (iii‘'MTt <le Haunt 

Circa 114H 

i Ibid. 

121 r> lU 

177 L7 li 




j<iranfed, 30 Henry VIH. to the 




WulloM , nr. 



Dnk.- ' ■ SulVolk. 


. 


fir/intihj/ . . 

Abbey 

Ausliii Canous. 

K ' Henrv 1.^ 


St. AugiLstine. 

9.7 9 1 

152 7 4 




(Iranted, .30 Henry Vlll. to T. 


i 


Willfsionl... 

Priofv 

n<‘iK'(li<;tiiu‘ 

HeiKLasife, 






iMoiilis ....... 

llal|ili de Cvermne, or Wake 

1 1’emp Step.] 






riiis was settled noon Uonrii Ab- 

i i 






be), and at. the dissolution the 

i i 

1 






site ^*’as ginnted to tin* Hnkeolj 




r,»* thr Ihnt. 



StilVolk. I 




nt .tftfjU'ir' , 

Priory IP 


V nd, the Eiiipress | 

i 





l\ii!L£;lb ’r(*ni|»., 

(If Hns{i»‘, and Simon dej 





1 

aricrxMtrd.' Ho- ^ 

< anei . .j 

Ibid. 1 

174 JJ lit 

173 1) 1^ 



jatailci's 

Lranted, 3" Henrv ^ 111, to Johnj 


1 

Withani, ■ 



Cook and .lolni 'riinrwood. i 


1 

South.... 

Fr^ccii 1 

'Mt'Oirci'rt do IVmv.i and nnbb»‘rt 

i 

‘ 


1 


de Hia, benefactors, if mit 





ri)id. 

founders 

1104 ! 

' 


i 

|(jJranti'd, i* Klizabclh to Stcjdieii 


1 


' i MulfunU 

In the foregoing list, many variations will be found from those given by Dugdale and Speed, 
pvirticularly in the titles and orders of the diflereiit establishments,- the authority of Bishop 
lanner has invariably been attended to in these respects, and the differences between his 
account and those of other writers are generally, if not always, stated in the notes. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Lincolnshire has long been justly celebrated for its niag- 
nificeiice, and the numerous churches in the county have been repeatedly spoken of in terms 
of admiration. It is not unworthy of remark, that the most splendid edifices wliich adorn this 


* LeJaud HuyH £l!>. 

] This house is not uienlioued by Tanner. 4 It was foundotl first us a l*riory, but made an Abbey 1 148. Mon. 

4 Iceland and S|M"ed say Kinjf John. fl Tanner says it is not certain that there ever was a Priory l»cre. Notitiu. 

t 'riii* was the clear value, the total was 3«. Tauuer, SOU, JLe Neve’s MS. valor states the clear value as j£^20l>, 1£»», 8d. 


CHAP. IV. 


Kc.<li‘KingUcoI 

Arcbilecture. 
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district wore erected chiefly in its lowest and most fenny situations, where all communication 
must formerly have been, and even to this day is, extremely difficult. '' It will, perhayjs, be 
no easy task,’’ says Mr. Britton, "'to assign a reason why our ancestors, in the erection of their 
chiirehes, many of them of largo dimensions and splendid in their decorations, should prefer 
such a tract of counlry to the higher and more frequented districts. The vicinity to the sea, 
and the numerous surrounding drains, might indeed have aflorded a convenient conveyance for 
the materials which were not the produce of the county. Though the beauties of nat ure are 
scattered with a very sparing hand over Lincolnshire, the fruitfulness and richness ol its soil 
make ample recompense for this deficiency ; and its internal wealth, vvliicli is asserted at the 
present time to equal that of the most extensive counties in England, might Irave enabled its 
inhabitants to have supplied its natural defects by erecting buildings and works of art, wliieh 
still display an extraordinary magnificence, equal, if not generally sujierior, to those of any 
county in tlu* kingdom.”'^' 

'F/ie ecclesiastical edifices in the division of Lindsey, excepting the cathedral of Lincoln, are 
in general inferior to those in Kesteven and Holland; but in the north eastern part of‘ the 
division, which is bounded by the Cernian Ocean to the cast, and the high lands, called the 
Wolds, to the west, which is a low', flat tract of country, there are several churches, displaying 
much elegance in their architecture, and built of excellent materials; in many of‘ these are some 
ancieiit, brasses, and other memorials of families who, three or four centuries jiast, w(‘re resident 
liere, and many of* whose descendants, from their jiosscssions, still constitule the principal 
family interest of the county. The church(*s in this district vary but little as to tlu.*ir form 
ami character, having, in common, a body with north and south aisles, supporting a range of 
windows; also a south jiorcli, a chancel and tower at the w^estern emb Tliose of (jiimsby and 
Whiinfleet, which are the only deviations from (his plan, are cruciform. Tlu^ date of tluau may 
he generally assigned from the time of Edward 111. to that of Henry VIl. though some display 
l'eatiir(?s of an earlier erection, in the remains of arches, circular pillars, and other ornaments ; 
a considerable, iiumlxu’ have been rebuilt, not onlv on confined dimensions, but with inferior 
matiaials. On the high lands or wmlds, the churches have no claim to architectural beauty, 
many of them consisting merely of a body and chancel. 

In tlu‘ south jiart of the wolds the churches and other edifices are built with a soft and green 
sand-stone, which is plentifully su])plie(l from the neighbouring hills; the baUleiiuMits, l)ut~ 
tresses, copings, and more ornamental parts of the structure, being formed of a harder and 
more firm material; this sand-stone, which never loses its soft and porous quality, gradually 
wastes away, and the deficiency being filled up with modern brick-work, the rejiairs ])resent a 
motley and disgusting a jipearanee. The churches of Spilsby, Bolingbioke, and Hoincastle, 
with the remains of the castles at the two latter places, and the surrounding village churches, 
were, for tlu* most part, erected with this sand stone. In the western part of Lindsey the 
ehurclies may be said to preserve a middle character, a considerable number possess much 
architectural beauty, and some of them display portions of very old architecture. 

The division of Kesteven abounds with churches, splendid both in their plans and decora- 
tions ; in the central part, the greater proportion of them are adorned with lofty spires, while 


• Heauties of England and Wales. 
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many of those in the northern and southern extremities present handsome towers. Th(‘ 
churches of Sleaford, Leasin^ham, Heckinr^ton, Threckini»'hain, Horblini^, Grantham, with 
St. Mary’s, St. John’s, and All Saints’, in Stamford, may be jiarticidarly mentioned as excellent 
specimens of ancient English architecture, and, by their height, form ])rominent objects from 
different stations in the county. Those of Kesteven differ little from each other in their 
general plan; the spires, which are lofty, are octagonal, lighted by three tiers of canopied 
windows, and rising from noble towers at the west end of the buildings, 'fhe towers are (in - 
(jueiitly divided into three or four distinct stories, and formed of excudltait mat (‘rials and 
masonry. The date of the churches in this division, with the exception of tliose of Sempring- 
ham and St. Leonard, Stamford, is, in few instances, curfu^r than the thirteenth century, and 
scarcely any having been ndniilt, few will be found of later dnt(‘ than the time of Henry VI 1. 

It is principally in the division of Holland that Lincolnshire boasts superior evcellimc-e in 
ecclesiastical architecture, and it is really surprising, that so many fine monastic buildings and 
saeaed edifices should have been erected in a county so inconvenimit for travelling, so 
unpleasant to the eye, and iincongimial with the common comforts of life; yet in tins fenny 
and swain])y district are the churches of Hoston, Gosberton. Pinchbeck, Spalding, Holbeach, 
Gedney, Long Sutton, Croyland, and many otliers, which have a just claim to universal 
admiration. 1V) the munificence of tlie abbies of Croyland and Spalding, the greater part of 
the clmrclii^s which adorn (lu^ southern part of this division probably owe their origin; at the 
period when most of them were erected Holland was one extensive fen, accessible, in many 
parts, only by water, and at iiarticiilar scns(Uis overflowed from the surrounding drains and 
marsh(‘s. lJnd(‘r these circumstances, the architects of tliose days were compellc^d to make 
artificial foundations, by laying piles or planks of wood, or different strata of ear(h and graved, 
previous to tlie superstructure of brick or stone. The skill of our ancestors in building on such 
a precarious soil is strikingly apparent, few of their churches have swtnwed from their pei jien- 
dicular, and a firmness and solidity are retained which the jajculiar nature of the ground 
would liardly seem to admit. 

The eliaracter and plan of tlie churches in this division vary in diflerent parts, some, an* 
crncilbrm, many have spires, in common with those of Kesteven, while embatth'd towers, at 
the west end, form the principal feature of the remainder. Of the splendid church at Croy- 
land only a small portion of the original structure now remains, hut sufficient to shew that in 
its entire state it was not inferior to any of our cathedrals, either in size or architectural 
ornament. 

Tlie cliurch of Long Sutton is perhaps the earliest specimen of architecture which this 
division affords, and may be charactcrizeid by calling it tlie counterpart, of the cathedral ot 
Christ Church, at Oxford, both in the ornaments of the tower and of the internal decorations. 

The churches of Boston, Gosberton, Pinchbeck, Holbeach, Gedney, and several others, 
afford excellent specimens of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 'fhe division of 
Holland has few churches ot a later date than the time of bkiward III. 

I'he stone employed in the erection of the edifices of this district is universally found to be 
of an excellent and durable species, still retaining, at the distance in many instances of six oi 
seven centuries, its original face and firmness. The churches of Stow, Clee, Crowle, Wushing- 
borougli, Fiskerton, St. Peter at Gowt, Lincoln, and a few others in the county, present 
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various spociiiiens and parts of very early architecture, some of which Mr. Britton does not 
hesitates to refer to an Anglo-Saxon period. 

TIm* civil government of the county is vested in the Right lion. John Earl Brownlow, 
1\ K. S. and F. S. A. wlm is his Majesty’s Lieutenaiil, Custos Rotulorum, and Vice Admiral 
for Lincolnshire. 

The following is a list of t he Deputy Lieutenants of the county for 1830. 


\orfh Lincoln Subdivision, 

Uohert Oacroft, F.sq. Ilackthorn. Francis Chaplin, Esq. Riseholme. 

' Nevile King, Es(|. Lincoln. Henry Hutton, Esq. Lincoln, 

('litrord King, Esq. Lincoln. 

( i/riusiwroiigh Su/uliidsion, 


Henry Smith, Esq. (lainsborough. 

John (jarllt, Jisej. (Jainshorough. 

Caistor 

William Richardson, Esq. Great Limber. 
William Grantham, 1\S(]. Stallingborough. 
George Tennyson, F’-sip Bayoifs Manor. 

Jirigg 

Sir Ifobert Slietlield, Bart. Nonnanby. 

John I'ppleby, ICsq. W'ootton. 

William Graburn, Esq. Kingsforth. 

William 'fhonq)son Corbett, JCsq. Elsham. 
Robert Marriott, Esq. Barton. 


Gervase Woodhouse, Esq. Owston Place. 
Subdivision, 

Ayscough Boucherett, Esq. Willingliam. 
Marmaduke Allington, Esq. Swinhop. 

Subdivision, 

John Tuifnell, Esq. Horkstow. 

William Edward Tomline, Esq. M.P. Riby 
Grove. 

Charles Winn, Esq. Appleby. 


A IJ ord Subdivision. 

F. J. Bateman Dashwood, Esq. Well Vale. John Bourne, Esq. Dalby. 

John Fytche, Rsq. Loutli. James Neve, Esq. North Somercotes. 

Matlht‘vv Bancroft Lister, Esq. Burwell Park. 

lloruaistle Subdnrision, 

'file Hon. the Champion Dymoke, Scrivelsby Tlioiftas Brailsford, Esq. Barkvvith. 

Court. George Robert Heneage, lisq. Hainton. 

C. Burrell Massingberd, Esq. Ormesby Hall. George Lister, Esq. Girsby. 

Jose|)h Livesy, Esq. Stourton Hull. Robert Vyner, Esq. Gautby. 

John Loft, Esq. Market Rasen. 


South Lincoln Subdivision, 

Sir lidw. I'fiench Bromhead, Bart. Thurlby. Francis Brown, Esq. Wellbourn. 
Charles Chaidiii, Esq. M.P. Blankney. Charles Mainwaring, Esq. Coleby. 

Ciias. D. W. Sibthorp, Esq. M. P. Canwick Henry Hutton, Esq. Lincoln. 
House. 


Sleaford Subdivision, 

Sir Jenison Win. Gordon, Bart. Haverholm Adlaid Welby, Esq. Rauceby. 

Ihiory. Charles Allix, Esq. Willoughby. 

Sir Robert Heron, Bart. M.P. Stubton. 
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Grantham Subdivision. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Lieutenant^ Belton Sir Montague Chohnley, Bart. Easton 
House Edmund Turner, Esq. Stoke Rochford 

The Hon. Henry Cust, Belton Joseph Lawrence, Esq. Grantliam 

Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. Denton House 

Bourn and Stamford Subdivision. 

Thomas Birch Reynardson, Esq. Holywell George Parker, Esq. Edenhaui 
William Augustus Johnson, Esq. Witham 

Boston Subdivision, 

Augustus Duggan, Esq. Boston John Verburgh, Esq. Frampton 

Thomas Broughton, Esq. Boston Henry Clark, Esq. Skirbeck Quarter 

Charles Keightley Timnard, Esq. Frampton 

Spalding Subdivision. * 

Thomas Pulvcrtoft, F.S(j. Spalding Theophilus Fairfax Johnson, Esq. Spalding 

Robert Holdich, Flsq. Spalding Richard Heald, M.D. Spalding 

The following gentlemen were in the Commission of the Peace in 1830 : — 

East Division of Lindsey, 

Chas. Burrell Massingberd, Esq. Chairman, Augustus Duggan, Esq. Boston 

South Ormesby Rev. G. Clayton Tennyson, L.L.D. Somerby 

The II on. the Champion Dymoke, Scrivelsby Rev. Joseph Walls, Spilsby 
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C'ourt 


Rev. Edward Booth, Partney 


FVederick John Bateman Dashwood, Esq. Rev. Edward Chaplin, Thorpe Hjill 


Well Vale. 


Rev. George Street, Langton 


Charles Godfrey Mundy, Esq. Burton Leices- Rev. William Dodson, Well Vale 


tershire Rev. John Fretwell, Raithby 

John Maddison, k'sq. Bath Rev. Edward Brackenbury, Skendleby 

George Lister, Esq. Burwell Park Rev. Thomas Hardwick Rawnsley, Halton 

George Chaplin, Esq. Tathwell Holegate. 

John Fytche, Esq. Louth Rev. Wm. Goodeuough, Mareham-le-Fen 

West Division of Lindsey. 

Rev. Sir Charles John Anderson, Bart. Lea Henry Hutton, Esq. Lincoln 
Sir Robert ShelUeld, Bart. Ndnnanby Cliflord King, Esq. Lincoln 

Sir Montague ('holmeley, Bart. Norton Place Benjamin Dealtry, Esep Willingham by Stow 


Francis Chaplin, Esq. Rischolm 
Robert Cracroft, Esq. Hack thorn 
Ayscoghe Boucherett, J^sq. Willingham 
Richard Elmhirst, Esq. Usselby, Rasen 
Charles Wynn, Esq. Appleby 
G. Tennyson, Esq. Bayon’s Manor, Rasen 
Thomas (iloulton. Esq. Wrawby 
Robert Harriot, Esq. Barto» 

John I'ulTnell, Esq. Horkstow 
John Uppleby, Esq. Wootton 
C. Delaet Waldo Sibthorp, Esq. M.P. Canwick 


Rev. Vbilentine Grantham, D.D. Scawby 
Rev. Marmaduke Alington, Swinhop 
Rev. John Holt, Wrawby 
Rev. Henry John Wollaston, Scotter 
Rev. Frederick Peel, Willingham by Stow 
Rev. John Nelson, Lincoln 
Rev. Edward Bromhead, Repham 
Rev. Richard William Vevers, Marton 
Rev. John Robinson, Rasen 
Rev. William Cooper, Rasen 
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C, Chaplin, Esq. M.P. Chairman, Blankney Charles Allix, Esq. Willoughby 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, John Reave, Esq. Leadenham 
Nocton Henry Hanley, Esq. Culverthorpe 

Sir Jenison Wm. Gordoq, Bart. Haverholme Rev. Francis Whichcote, Aswarby 
Priory . Rw. Edward Fane, Fulbeck 

Sir Robert Heron, Bart. M.P. Stubton Rev. Edward Chaplin, Blankney 

Sir Edw. Ffrench Bromhead, Bart. Thurlby Rev. Humphry Waldo Sibthorp, Washingboro’ 
Charles Delaet Waldo Sibthorp, Esq. M.P. Rev. Peregrine Curtois, Branston 
Canwick 

South Division of Kesteven. 

William Augustus Johnson, Esq. Chairman, Rev. Thomas Henry Coles, D.D. Honington 
Witham Edmund Tumor, Esq. Stoke Rochford 

Right Hon. John Earl Brownlow, Belton Joseph Lawrence, Esq. Grantham 
Sir John Trollope, Bart. Casewick Rev. Brownlow Villers Layard, Uffington 

Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. Denton Rev. Jonathan Kendal, Barrowby 

Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart. Easton Rev. Samuel Edward Hopkinson, Morton 

Gilbert John Heathcote, Esq. Stocken Hall Rev. William Potchett, Grantham 

Rev. John Earle Welby, Stroxton Rev. William Waters, Rippingale 

Thomas Birch Reynardson, Esq. Holywell 

Holland. 

Rev. Will. Mipore,^ D.D. Chairman, Spalding Henry Clarke, Esq. Skirbeck Quarter 
Rev. Maurice Johnson, D.D. Spalding Everson Harrison, Esq. Tolethorpo 

Rev. Henry Butler Pacey, D.D. Boston Rev. John Caparn, Boston 

John Linton, Esq. Stirtloe Hunts. Rev. John Thirkill, Boston 

Charles Keightley Tunnard, Esq. Frampton Rev. Martin Sheath, Wyberton 

Theophilus Russell Duckworth, Esq. Cockley Rev. John Calthrop, Gosberton 

Cley, Norfolk Rev. Brownlow, Villers Layard, Uffington 

Henry James Nichols, Esq, Wisbeach, Cam- Rev. Charles Boothby, Sutterton 

bridge Rev. Basil Beridge, Algarkirk 

Augustus Duggan, Esq. Boston Rev. Wm. Hardwick, Lavington 

The following are the Clerks of the Peace for the County : 

Lindsey. — Joseph Brackenbury, Esq. Spilsby. 

Kesteven. — William Forbes, Esq. Sleaford. 

Holland.-^Francis Thirkill, Esq. Boston. 

Clerks to the Magistrates. 

Lindsey.— ^Lincoln, Robert Swann, Esq. 

Alford, Henry Wilson, Esq. 

Brigg, Messrs. Nicholson and fimpson. 

Caistor, Marmaduke Dixon, Esq. 

• Dr. Moors it appointed perpntoal Cbainmui of tiio Spalding Setsions. At the BotUm Seaaloiif, tbo MagitfnUea take tbe 
ebair by rotation, for one year, from Batter Settions to Easter entuing. 
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Gainsborough, George Young, Esq. 

Horncastle, Robert Clitherow, Esq. 

Louth, FredericI; Lucas, Esq. 

Spilsby, Langley Brackenbury, Esq. 

Wragby, John Oqdding, Esq. 

Kesteven. — Lincoln, Frederick Burton, Esq. 

Grantham, Thomas Manners, Esq. 

• Sleaford, William Forbes, Esq. 

Stamford, William Hopkinson, Esq. 

Holland. — Boston, Buxton Kenrick, Esq. 

Spalding, John Richard Carter Esq. 

Petty Sessions are held for Kesteven, at Sleaford, on every Monday, at the Sessions Room; 
at Bourn, on every other Saturday, at the Sessions House; at Grantham, on the first and third 
Friday in every month, at the Mail Hotel; and at Lincoln, the first Friday in every month, at 
the Rein Deer Inn. 
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BOQK IL 

rOPOGllAPlIY OF THE CITY AND LlBElliTKS OF LINCOLN. 

CHAPTER [. 


MlSTOttK NOTICES OF THE CITY OF LINCOLN, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, POIMJ LATION, &C. 

In (lescril)iti^ the origin and progress of any place, whether an empire, a district, a city, a 
town, or only a village, our curiosity is first directed to the etymological peculiarities, if any, 
of its name, as such [)eculiarities are often found to be connected watli some local or historical 
circumstances wdiich mutually elucidate each otlier. Wit h regard to lancoln, indeed, several 
accounts prevail as to the origin of its present name. By the early Britons it was called 
Lindnulf I'roiu the woods, (lor which some copies have corru|)tly LincoH) ; by Ptolemy and by 
Antoninus, Lindum, and by (he venerable Bede, LimlexoUinain and Lmdecollimt ; from the 
latter probably arose its modern name, as iiincoln seems to be an easy corruption o^ 
Lindecollina. Two reasons have been assigned for this ap])ellation, one because of its situation, 
being built upon an hill, (collinus) the other, from its having the privileges of a Roman colony, 
(colonia); the former, liowever, seems the more [irobable derivation, as it agrees with the name 
given by the Saxons, viz. LinSo-collyne and Linbcyllan-ceapbcp When the Norman con- 
querors under William reigned in this country, w^e find Lincoln designated by the name of 
Nichol, according to the authorities of some WTiters ; but Mr. Gough, in his edition of Camden’s 
Britannia, justly asks, “may one suggest a suspicion, that Nichol is owing to some misreading 
of Incol or Lincol, or to the imperfect pronunciation of the Normans, as the French have dis- 
guised many proper names, in latter times.” There is a latin distich by Alexander Neckhain,* 
(and not Necham, as the authors of the Magna Britannia write it) in his treatise Be divina 
Sapkmtia, relating to this city, 

“ Liudisiie columen Lincolnia, sive columna, 

Munifica felix gente, rcpleta bonis."’ 

Tliese monkish lines have been thus rendered into English, with an elegance and taste not 
much surpassing the original: — 

“ Her pillar thee, great Lincoln, Lindsey ovifts, 

Famed fur thy store of goods and bounteous sons.” 

• IIo was a canon of Exeter, amt abbot of St. Mary’s in Cirencester. He was a poet, according to the criterion of those 
days, and .so deeply vor.se(i, it is said, in the arts and sdenavs, that be was the Miraculum Jngemu He was born at St. 
Alban’s in llortford.sbire, and died in 1217. 
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It is thus translated in Gough's Camden : — 

Pillar and Guard of Lindsey Lincoln stands, 

By liberal people held, and every good commands." 

The early history of Lincoln, like the early history of every country, is involved in fable and 
obscurity. Legendary tales are multiplied to supply tl^plac© of facts, and imagination, fertile 
to suppose what no authentic record can prove, inverts with all the boldness of truth. To the 
antiquary, and to the reader of antiquities, it be pleasing to disentangle intricacies, to 
separate fiction from reality, and to adjust, the various degrees of probability, with the faint 
hope of ultimately establishing the existence of facts; but it is our purpose to follow a more 
certain and more pleasing course, to leave in obscurity that which the lapse of ages has des- 
tined to continue so, and to tell only that which may be considered as authentic. 

The first glimmering of historical light which strikes the eye of the inquirer, is the period ol‘ 
the Roman invasion of Britain, when Lincoln was occupied as a Roman station, differing in 
some local iicculiaritics however from the town built by the Britons, which, it is thought, stood 
on the very top of the hill, and extended much farther northward than Newport-gate, as is 
evident from certain remains of ramjiarts and ditches still visible. Vortimer, the British king, 
who so frecjuently defeated the Saxon invaders, died in this city, and was buried here contrarv 
to his express commands ; for he had flattered himself with a full persuasion, that if he were 
buried on the coast, his spirit alone would defend Britain from the Saxons. 

Lincoln, when occupied hy the Romans as a military station, was doubtless a place of soim* 
importance. Tlie form, indeed, of their Liiidum may be clearly ascertaiimd even at this remote 
period. It was a parallelogram, divided into four equal parts by two streets, which crosscrl it 
at rigiit angles. The nortlicrn boundary of the Roman city reached as far as where the 
southern limits of the Britisli one had extended, tiid here they built a strong w^all, from cast to 
west, inclosing an area of about ]3()0 feet in length, and 1200 in breadth; this wall had only 
one entrance or aperture, and that was near the middle, where it is still standing, and is 
knowui by the name of Newport-gate. Of the other fortified gates, three in number, which 
guarded the extremities of each of the streets already mentioned, all important traces have 
been for many years demolished. 

Tlie Romans built another wall, on the south, of the same length of the former, and exactly 
parallel to it; here also they erected a gateway, called, from its position, the South-gaici. It 
was directly opposite to Newport-gate, and of similar construction, standing about 91 feet 
north of the present Bail-gate,* South-gate was pulled down," says Mr. Gough, about 
the beginning of the last century, by the proprietor of the house adjoining to it on the east side 
of the street. In a chamber, now (1788) occupied by a barber, may be seen the east ])osterb 
entire ; but of the principal gate nothing now remains, except the foundation stones on each 
side of the street, and one jamb between the houses on the west side, with two or three 
cuneiform stones just above the springing of the arch. It was not without great difficulty that 
this venerable piece of antiquity was demolished. The workmen, with a huge piece of timber, 
shod with iron, like a batteriRg ram, battered in pieces one of the stones in or near the crown 
of the arch, expecting that the whole would then fall together, but every stone being as it 
were a key, the rest shrunk together and fixed as firm as ever." 

• Buil-gutc stood near the entrance of the present County Hospital, and divided the city from the bail. It was removed 
about 1777. 
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These two parallel walls were connected at each end by two other jvalls, running in a 
direction north and south, and about 1200 feet in length, having also a gate in the centre of 
each, called the East and West-gates ; the latter is conjectured to have stood where now is to 
be found the sally port of the castle^ and wan probably demolished when the Conqueror built 
the castle. The former was entire as the year 1740 ; Gough says, that it was a little 

north of the present gateway, hut waili^ and part of the gable end of a dwelling- 

house, a stable, belonging to the White built against the other part. This 
gate had been of the same dimensions aa and built in the same manner, except 

that the arch bad a key-stone in the had not. The ground being 

raised ten of! twelve feet to the very spring arch, the posterns were quite buried. About 
the year 1730, Laijd Bu caused the rubbish to be dug up to the foundation of the jambs 

on each side, and bad it quite opened for a better view, when it presented a most venerable 
appeanxnce. Near it was found a large brass coin of Tragan. About twenty-five years ago it 
was taken down by Sir Cecil Wray, when he built a new house, now (1788) belonging to 
Mr. Thorold."** 

Such seems to have been the out-line of the Roman station here. From the four gates ran 
two streets which intersected e^dh other at right angles, and divided the city into four equal 
quarters. That which ^fonded^ t^ quarter is now occupied by the castle, and the 

close and the cathedral mce to be found in the two easterly. And iiere again we willingly recur 
to the statements of Mr. Goughs whose laborious accuracy and patieixt research are too well 
known to require commendation. 

The close of the catKedral,^’ says he, takes in very near liaif of tlie old Roman city east- 
ward. The west wall of the close, beginning at the South-gate on the brow of the hill, runs 
northward almost up to Newport-gate, aruj, leavCwS little more than the breadth of a lane, 
formerly called East-»byght, between it and tlie Roman Wall from Newport-gate to East-gate. 
By the two walls running thus parallel round the whole north-cast corner of the Roman city, 
and within so small a distance of one another, it may be imagined the city wall was ruined 
before Bishop Sutton s time, who, by licence of Edward L built the close wall for the security 
of the canons and other ministers of the church, resorting thither at midnight to say matins ; 
but the circuit of the close reaches considerably beyond the old Roman city to the east, 
for the Roman wall went in a direct line through where the chapter-house and upper transept 
of the church now stand, to the brow of the hill, from whence, at the enlargement of the 
Roman city, it was continued down by the Were-dyke to the Tower-garth at the water side.” 

In speaking of that part of Lincoln called the bail, the same author observes, that it was 
undoubtedly the old Roman LUidum, the vestiges of whose walls are yet visible on every side.” 

As a military station occupied by a colony of Romans, it must have been a place of consi- 
derable extent and uhportanoe* The most important remains existing is Newport Gate, 
described by Dr. Stukeley, as the noblest remnant of this sort in Britain, as far as I know 
and he expresses much surprise that it had not been taken notice of” before this time. 
The great, or central gateway, has a semicircular arch, of sixteen feet in diameter, which is 
formed with twenty-six large stones of course grit, laid apparently without mortar. The 


• Ciinidej)’^ BriUnniA, toI. ii. p. ISA. 
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height is twenty-two feet and a half, of which eleven are bnried beneath the ground. On each 
side of the arch are laid seven courses of horizontal stones, called springers, some of which are 
from six to seven feet in length. On each side of the great arch are two small lateral door- 
ways or posterns, both of which are now closed up. The diameter of each was seven feet and 
a half, by fifteen feet in height. In the great arch thevp.i|ppeani to have been no key stone.* 
A mass of the old Roman wall is still to be seen, eastward of this gateway ; and to the west is 
another large mass, called the Mint wall, which ran f^aUel with the town wall, and is described 
by Dr. Stukeley as consisting of a layer of squaiiedl stones, with three layers of brick, each 
one foot high, then three of stone for the same height, then three of brick, and twelve of stone, 
and then brick and stone to the top.” It was about sixteen feet high, and forty feet long, 
and had scaffold holes, and marks of arches. Mr. Gough thinks this was part of a Roman 
granary. Southward of the station above described were other Roman works, which extended 
from the brow to the bottom of the hill. As the colony increased, this was necessary; and 
the southern side of the hill would be found more pleasant and temperate in winter than the 
summit. Besides, the river at the bottom would attract the inhabitants, when they felt them- 
selves protected by a commanding and powerful garrison.f It appears that a fortified wall 
with towers at the corners, continued from the top to the bottom of the hill, where it turned at 
right angles by the side of the river. These fortifications underwent several alterations and 
additons during* the various civil wars, to which the place was subjected. Hence it is very 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, to define what is really of Roman origin, or of Saxon or Nor- 
man workmanship, f t is equally perplexing to ascertain the time of establishing the first colony 
here, forming the station, building the walls, or extending the city. Respecting the age of the 
walls and gates of Lindum Colonia we have the following conjectures by the Rev. Mr. 
Sympson, oneof tln^ vicars choral. Mr. Essex in jiis remarks on the antiquity of brick and 
stone buildings in England, (printed in the Archeelogia,J) speaking of the gate called Newport 
Gate, at Lincoln, says, in what age this gate was erected is uncertain ; but from the plain 
and simple style of it we may suppose it was built at a time when architecture was not in a 
flourishing state in any part of the Roman empire. The design however was not bad.” Soon 
after 1 had read these remarks, a gentleman informed me that a few coins had been lately found 
in the north-west wall of the old Roman city, by the workmen who were employed to level 
the ground. 

The coins I saw were, one of Fh Vespasian, one of Nero, two of Carausius, and a silver on© 


• An elevation of this aingtilur relic of antiquity, restored to its pristine state is engraved in the Archa»logia, vol. iv, plate 3, 

The following are the Roman roads branching off from, and stations connected with Lindum Colonia. The Krmine- 
street, sometimes called High-street and Old-street, left the station on the north and continued nearly in a straight line to the 
river Humber, on the southern bank of which were the Roman settlements, or Villas, Ad-Abum, Wintoringham, and Hork- 
stow. About five miles north of Lincoln, another road or military way branched off from the former at nearly right angles, 
and passed westerly by Scampton, titow, and Marton, where it forded the Trent, and near which was Agelocum. On the east 
of Lindum, the road called the Foss- way branched off towards the sea coast. The same road entered the city on the southern 
side, and in a south-westerly direction communicated with Crocolana, probably at or near Hrough, in NoUinghamsbire. The 
Ermine-street joined the last road near the southern border of the station, and communicated with the station of Cautenois, 
supposed to be at Ancaster. 

t Vol. Iv. 
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^ VOTIS V. MVLTIS X. were legible. They were found among the rammel, or loose stones, 
which fill the middle of the wall. 

From considering them and the situation in which they were found, I conjecture this wall 
was either built by Carausius, or built or repaired after the time of Julian. When Carausius 
assumed the purple, and bade defiance to the authority and power of Maximian Herculius, who 
was so exceedingly enraged against him, that he had endeavoured to assassinate him, we may 
reasonably suppose, that so vigilant and consummate a general would fortify himself in the 
securest manner, and this colony being of the greatest importance to him, from its situation 
near to the banks of that part of the Witham, which continued the communication between 
the Car-dyke and another artificial canal called the Foss-dyke to the Trent, for the convenience 
of carrying corn and other commodities from the Iceni, &c. for the use of the northern 
prmtentums ; it is not improbable that he built the walls and gates of the old city. This was 
about the latter end of the third century.*’ From the various coins of Carausius found here, 
at different times, Mr. Sympson supposes that the emperor resided here for some time. Among 
these was one of Dioclesian, with the reverse PAX. AVGGG/’ which was struck in honour 
of the peace made by Carausius "and Dioclesian and Maximian.* If then we fix the time of 
the erection of their walls betwixt A. D. 286 and 370, we may not he far from the truth. A 
votive tablet, with the following inscription, has been found among the ruins of the wall : — 

M. LAETII. 

F MAX CT. 

ML 

Mr. Sympson reads it as follows; Marcus Lmlius AEtii Filus Maximo ct (et) Maximo 
Jovi,” and supposes it dedicated to the emperor Maximus, who stimulated some soldiers of 
/Etius to revenge their beloved generals death, by the murder of Vulentinian III. A. D. 454. 

In 1739, a discovery was made of three stone coffins, at the south-west corner of the close, 
near the Chequer-gate; beneath these was a tessellated pavement, and under that a Roman 
hypocaust. On the floor, a strong cement, composed of lime, ashes, and brick dust, com- 
tnonly called terrace mortar, stood four rows of pillars, two feet high, made of brick, eleven in 
a row, in all forty-four, besides two half pillars. The round pillars being composed of ten 
courses of semicircular bricks, laid by pairs, the joint of every course crossing that of the 
former at right angles, with so much mortar betwixt the two semicircles, rather form an oval, 
making the pillars look at first sight as if they were wreathed ; the square pillars are composed 
of thirteen courses of bricks, eight inches square, thinner than those of the red ones. The 
Hoor of the sudatory, resting on these pillars, is composed of large bricks, twenty-one by 
twenty-three inches, which lie over the square bricks on the pillars, the four corners of each 
leaching to the centres of the adjoining pillars. On this course of brick is a covering of 
cement, six inches thick, inlaid with a pavement, composed of white tessellm. The walls of 
this room were plastered, and the plaster painted red, blue, and other colours, but no figures 
discernable in either painting or pavement. This pavement, which is on a level with the 


A similar coin now in Trinity College library, Cambridge, U de6cribed in Bntiely^s Antiquitutes UuUipinap. — Gmtgh. 
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testudo of the hypocaust, is about thirteen feet below the present surface of the ground, so 
deep is old Lindum buried in its ruins.’’'**' 

In 1782 another similar discovery was made near the King’s Arms. This appears to have 
been also a sudatory. On a floor, composed of two courses of bricks and two layers of terrace 
mortar^ stood a number of squares, four feet high, their crown eight inches and a half thick, 
supported by pillars of bricks, sixteen inches by twelve, which, as well as their ai'ches, were 
covered over with two coats of mortar, and supported a floor composed of terrace and bricks, 
irregularly intermixed. The intervals between the pillars were two feet three inches, two feet 
five inches, and two feet seven inches ; several of the pillars were gone. To the north, beyond 
two rows of‘ these pillars, whose floors rise one inch and a half from north to south, were 
passages, at the end of which the arches began again; but the discovery was pursued no 
furtlicr that way, for the external wall, wlncii is six feet thick of brick and stone intermixed, 
extends northward beyond the width of one arch, but how much further cannot be traced, the 
arches being broken in and fdlcd with rubbish. Where tl)e second set of arches coniinence 
was found a hole, that goes sloping up into the outer wall, beginning at tlie crown of the 
arches, and seems to have communicated with some part above. By the joints in the work^ 
it is conjectured, that the jjlace with pillars and the one with passages had been built at 
different times. On the south was an entrance, whose floor falls five inches, and is continued 
beyond tlie jamb. The surface of the floor is thirteen feet six inches below the garden in which 
it is situated. Numbers of fragments of urns, paterie, and other earthen vessels, hut none very 
ornamental, were found amongst the rubbish ; also earthen bottles, terminating in a point, 
without any orifice. The external walls were built of stone intermixed with brick. 

In a communication made to the society of antiquaries, by John Pownall, Esq. published in 
the tenth volume of the Arclnnologia, is a description of an ancient j)lace of sepulture discovered 
ill an open field, half a mile due east of the East-gate of the ancient Lindum. Mr. P. says, there* 
were found in 1790, in digging about three or four feet below the surface, a very curious 
sepulchral monument, evidently Roman, and of some person above the rank of the lower order; 
but as the urn, which the sarcophagus inclosed, contained nothing but sand, ashes, and burnt 
bones, the aera of interment could not be ascertained. The sarcophagus consisted of a large 
stone trough, of rude workmanship, with a cover of the same ; botli the stone and the cover 
Iiad originally been square, but the ravages of time had so worn off the angles as to give' it the 
appearance of rotundity. Another stone of the same kind was found near it, of a quadrangular 
shape, evidently used for the same purpose, but without a lid or urn.*f- 

This, with many rare fragments of antiquity, were preserved by the Rev, Dr, Gordon, tlie 
precentor of the cathedral, who, in a letter to Mr. Pownall, dated March 2, 1791, gives an 
account of several earthen and glass urns, which were discovered in the same field, some of 
which were of a singular shape. He also describes a room, twenty feet by sixteen, which was 
discovered in a quarry about one hundred yards west from the other ; the height could not be 
ascertained, but the bottom was about twelve feet from the present surface. The floor was 


• Camden’s llritannia, by Gough, vol. ii, p. 257. 

t In 1730, Mr. Syiiipson found In this field a fair coin of Adrian, the head laureate, HADRIANVS AV'GVSTVS I*. P. 
Reverse, a figure Rtniiding holding a palm branch and coniulopta; FELICITAS AVG. S. C. 
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covered with black ashes, and the walls bore evident marks of fire. Two skeletons were found 
lying on the floor, also a large stone trough, capable of holding a man, but not of sufficient 
depth for the purpose of a coffin; this was prolwibly a sarcophagus, in which, as Pliny informs 
us in his iVat. Hist. Lib. II. all bodies, previous to urn burial, were accustomed to be burnt. 
The doctor thinks the room might have been appropriated for the reception of bodies that were 
prepared for the funeral ceremonies. Suetonius in Ncrone, and some other writers, have des- 
cribed similar places under the name of Libitina, whither dead bodies were carried previous to 
interment. Era! porro llornai porta Libitina per quam catlavera ad Libitinam efferebantur.’'* 

The same field having been broken up for the purposes of quarrying, several stone coffins, 
of various shapes, have at dillerent times been discovered in the loose ground which covers a 
substratum of rock; from these and other circumstances, it is highly probable that this was a 
Roman burial ground for the great contiguous municipium, and continued so till a different 
mode of burial was established by the introduction of Christianity. 

Fragments of Roman pottery w'crc found here in 1786; they consisted of‘ fine close clay, 
cleiiK^d of heterogeneous sand, and so baked as to preserve an equal hardness and uniform red 
colour throughout. Between the castle and Lucy Tower, on the side of Foss-dyke, have been 
found some glazed earthen pipes, 4wo feet long, and between two and three inches diameter, 
fastened together by joints ; these formed part of u set of conduit pipes, for the conveyance of 
water to the town from a spring on the high ground near. In a field north-east of the town, 
was discovered another supposed conduit of the same mra. About fourteen yards to the north 
of the Assembly Room was a large well or cistern, of very singular construction, called tlie 
Blind Well; it was built with neat w'alling, and at the top was eighteen feet diameter, nar- 
rowing towards tlio bottom. 'Jliis has some years since been tilled up. Communicating with 
this, it appears, pipes were laid from a spring head, at a distance ot forty-two chains. In a 
low ground, abounding with springs, on the other side of the hedge of JVettleham Inclosure 
are traces of a building, supposed a reservoir, whence from under a raised bank, parallel with a 
balk pointing to the spring head, arc pipes to another such bank, forming with it au obtuse 
angle. In the bank oi road to which the first series of pipes point are, in places, raised parts, 
wdiich bear a strong resemblance to a Roman rampiirt, and a remarkable excavation is said to 
have l)een discovered in it some years since, by the breaking in of a loaded waggon. The wliole 
longih, from the mound to the second pipe, is sixty-three chains and forty-six links, or nearly 
one thousand three hundred and ninety -seven yards. The pipes are about one foot ten inches 
long ; they have j)o insertion, but are joined by an exterior ring or circular course, with a pro- 
cess of very strong cement, like the bed in which the pipes are laid. Count (Jayliis, in his 
Receuil d’Antiq. tom. ii. describes a similar kind of aqueduct, which supplied Paris with 
mineral water from Chailleot, in the time of the Roruaus. A plan of tha t at Lincoln is engraved 
in Gough’s Camden. Within the area of the cathedral cloisters is a part of a Roman tesdclated 
pavement still preserved, and secured from the weather and injury by a small building erected 
over it. 

In 1788, in the area of Lincoln castle was found a Roman vessel, nearly entire, three feet 
and a half below what appears to be the natural rock, and fourteen beneath the present surface. 


Lnieius Comm. Keipub, Rom. 
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It wa^ of black pottery and one side of it was corroded. Another fragment of a Homan vessel, 
found in the rubbish of a Roman building within the castle, had been apparently gilt, and was, 
according to Governor Pownall, who furnished the account, of a different kind of clay to any 
Roman earthenware he had ever seen. 

From these and other considerations, it is not improbable that the Romans, or Roniani 2 ed 
Britons, had a fortress on the site of the present castle before its erection by the Norman 
Conqueror. 

In levelling a close near the north side of the Roman wall at Lincoln, called the Mint Wall, 
in 1785, a sepulchral stone was found about four feet or more under ground. It was about five 
feet long and two broad, lying flat, though apparently formed to stand upright; no urn or 
remains of any kind were found near it; the inscription is in an excavated surface, surrounded 
by a frame or moulding of the thickness of the stone, and about eight inches wide, the uppei 
part being formed like a pediment. The inscri[)tion is as follows: — 

D. M. 

F.L. II ELI VS NATI 
ONE GRECVS VI 
XITANNOS XXXX 
FL. INGENVA CO 
NIVGl POSVIT. 

In the same year the hollow moulding of a stone was found on the east side of the old 
Roman wall, below the hill, at Lincoln, on it was POLLINES, and probably belonged to a 
Temple of Apollo. 

About 1791, in digging in the cloister court of the cathedral two apfirtments (the floors of 
which were composed of rich Roman tessera) were discovered, and are now preserved by a 
small wooden shed. 

Upon the west wall of St. Mary's Tower is this Roman inscription, evidently placed in the 
wall at an early period. : — 

DIS MNIBVS 
NOMINI SACRI 
BRVSCI FI LI Cl VIS 
SENONI ET CARSSO 
VNAE* CONIVGIS 
EIVS ET QVINTL F. 

It is thus translated in Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia : 

Dis manibus Nominii Sacri Brusci filii civis Senonii et carissi mm conjugis ejus et 
Quinti filii." 

When the Romans finally abandoned Great Britain, Lincoln shared probably, not only in 
common with the other principal stations, from the predatory incursions of the Piets, Saxons, 
and Danes, but, it is likely that from its maritime situation on that part of the coast most Ob'- 
noxious to the warlike descents of those fierce barbarians, it became more frequently subject to 
all the vicissitudes of war and conquest. 


* Or VME. Hair tbe last Sue is cut of In the stone. 
p2 
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HOOK II. Under King Offil, the Mercian kingdom seemR to have attained its name of glory, and 
Lincoln may then be supposed to have arrived at the highest state of improvement which it 
enjoyed under the heptarchy. The Danes were now beginning their invasions of this part of 
llic island, and though repulsed by Offa, with great loss, in 786, they for a long time afterwards 
found many opportunities of returning to ravage the city, and to reduce it to a state of ruin. 
The north suburb, so lately rebuilt by the Saxons, seems to have owed its destruction to these 
marauders, either in 870, when they pillaged and destroyed Bardney Abbey, or in 1016, when 
they were driven out of the city by Edmund, then acting under the authority of his father, 
Ethelred II. 

From the division of the kingdom between Edmund and Canute, in the year 1017, (in which 
portitia Mercia fell to the lot of the Dane) till tlie Norman invasion and conquest, this city is 
not distinguished by any particular event, nor is there any trace of these banditti who had .so 
often spoiled it, ever attempting to repair the desolations they had made. Rapacious and cruel 
these tyrants ruled England with an iron rod, and omitted no opportunity of extorting from 
tlioir groaning and oppressed subjects, the small remains of wealth which, in their former 
robberies, they had left in their possession, ft seems to have formed part of the Norman 
policy, that a country could only he improved by depopulation, and this principle William 
soon put to trial in Lincoln. 

Orders were issued to build four strong castles, one of which was to be erected at Hastings, 
a second at Nottingliam, a third at York, and a fourth at Lincoln. Consequently a spacious 
and warlike edifice was erected in 1086, on tlie ridge of the hill where the city was situated. 
It occupied nearly a fourth part of the Roman city, and to make room for its erection, two 
hundred and forty mansions were destroyed. Little of it now remains, however, except the 
gates, wall, and keep ; the gaol is within it, and opposite, on the west, is an entrenchment, 
thrown np by king Stephen. Its position admirably qualified it either to repel foreign invasion, 
or to overawe the turbulent inhabitants, should they strive to shake off the burden of a 
foreign yoke. 

In hastening to the period of the Norman Conquest, we are told by William of Malmsbury, 
that Lincoln was then one of the most populous cities of England, and a market for all sorts 
of goods coming eitlier by land or water. It appears indeed from the Domesday Book that it 
contained one thousand and seventy mansions, nine hundred burgesses, and twelve largemen,* 
having sac and soc. 

r*t ibhshmeni Lincoln first became u bishop's see about this time, when it was declared in synod that they 
(if rt StH‘. should be removed to the chief cities in their diocese. Previous to this decree, many of them 
were settled in small towns or villages. Remigius de Fescamp, one of the early followers of 
William, and the first bishop of Lincoln, accordingly removed thither from Dorchester in Ox- 
fordshire, and immediately after this translation, began to lay the foundation of a cathedral, 
which he<iompleted in four years, but whicb he did not live to consecrate. 

In the reign of Henry I. a navigable canal was made or enlarged, from the river Withara at 
Lincoln to the Trent near Torksey, and it was probably the first of the kind that was ever 
attempted in England. It was about seven miles in length, and is now called the Foss-dyke; 


♦ These signify legal men, or such as ve call good men of the juiy'. 
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some account has already been given of this canal. A communication was thus formed willi 
the river Trent, and down that by the Humber to the sea; and being accessible for foreign 
vessels, besides possessing the advantage of inland navigation, the city soon became populous 
and eminent. Some historians relate, that at this period it engrossed a very considerable por- 
tion of the export and import trade of the kingdom. 

In 1110, this city was nearly consumed by a casual fire, and in 1185, it received great 
damage by an earthquake; yet upon the whole, these may not perhaps be considered as public 
misfortunes, since, by destroying a great part of the early buildings, a mass of ruinous ami 
crowded houses or hovels was removed, and Lincoln rose with superior splendour IVom 
its ashes.* 

Among the historical events of which Lincoln has been the theatre, we must not omit the 
part she took in the struggles between Stephen and the empress Matilda, for the succession to 
the crown of England. 

Among the Englisli nobility, none was more powerful, none of more consefjucnce to either of 
the parties, than Ranulph, Earl of Chester. He had married a daughter of the Earl of 
Gloucester, but notwithstanding so intimate a bond of alliance, he had hitherto avoided to 
engage witli Matilda, because he had received many favours from Steplien ; yet that monarcli 
had been forced to give him some cause of discontent. The town of Carlisle, and County of 
Cumberland, had been granted to his father by William L but his interest in them had lately 
been sacrificed to the peace made with Scotland, at which he expressed much resenUneiit. 
The king sought to appease him by other grants of crown lands, and he appeared to be satis- 
fied with these compensations, until, from other incidents, a new quarrel arose between them. 
William de Rnumare, half-brother of the carl, enjoyed the earldom of Lincoln, as part of the 
inheritance of Lucia their mother, who was sister to Edwin and Morcar; but Stephen witJi- 
hedd from him the castle of Lincoln, and kept it in Ills own liunds, as belonging to the crown. 
Nevertheless, the two brothers having got possession of it by fraud and surprize, drove out the 
garrison placed there by the king, who, though grievously offended, thought it necessary to 
seem to forgive it, and before he departed out of the County of Lincoln, into which he had 
marched upon the news of this event, confirmed the claim of William de Raiimare, and Jell 
them both, not only assured of his pardon, but even graced witli new dignities and other marks 
of his favour. They so much confided in these shews of reconciliation, or supposed it sa dan- 
gerous for him to break with * 1110111 , that they kept the castle ill provided against a siege, which 
the citizens of Lincoln observing, and being no friends to either of the earls, sent information 
to Stephen, that he might, by a sudden attack, take the castle and the persons of the two 
brothers therein, without any difficulty ; offering to assist him them.selves in this attempt. 
The king, neither sufficiently weighing the consequences, nor regarding how much liis honour 
might be liurt by such an act of hostility, done against those to whom, just before, he had 
given new assurances and pledges of friendship, received the proposition with joy. The greater 
part of his forces was then quartered at London, or in the country about that city, where he 
had designed to hold his court at the Christmas festival, now approaching. These were pre- 
sently drawn together, and his barons having been summoned to meet him at Lincoln, on a 
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day he appointed, the city was filled with his troops, and the castle invested, amidst the 
solemnity of the Christmas week, without regard to the religious cessation of arms usually ob- 
8erv(‘d at that time, and before any intelligence of his earning against them had been given to 
the earls. As they apprehended no danger, they had not even sent away their wives, whom 
they had lately brought thither, and whose presence much aggravated the distress they were 
in, at finding themselves now besieged by Stephen. But the Earl of Chester escaped out ot 
the castle by night, or (as some authors say) at the instant when the king was entering the 
city, and got safe into Cheshire, where he raised all his vassals, and even drew to his banner 
some of the neighbouring Welsh ; yet not thinking this army sufficient to encounter with that 
of Stephen, he applied to the Earl of Gloucester, and with strong protestations of future 
fidelity and gratitude to Matilda, implored him to join his troops to those which he had col- 
lected, and instantly march to relieve the castle of Lincoln. The Earl of Gloucester, concerned 
for the safely of his daughter, and considering it as a point of the utmost importance to fix 
the two brothers in the party of the empress, determined at once to comply with this request.* 
A good body of his forces lying at Gloucester, he marched them out of that city; and, being 
joined on the road by the Karl of Chester and his troops, advanced towards Lincoln ; but con- 
cealed his real design under other pretences, till he had led his army so far into the enemy’s 
country, that the difficulty of retrej^tjug made it necessary for them to seek their safety in th(‘ 
good success of their arms; for he doubted their readiness to engage in the enterprize, if‘ they 
had been told on what service they were to go before they set out. When they approached 
nigli to Lincoln, the castle was just on the point of surrendering, having with very great 
difficulty held out six weeks, by the valour of the garrison. As soon as ever the king had in- 
telligence of his coming, he immediately drew his forces out of the city, and ranged them on a 
plain, at a little distance from it, in order of battle, being no less desirous to fight than the 
enemy, whom he exceeded in number, (as some contemporary writers affirm,) or at least had 
more knights and men at arms, in whom, at that time, the greatest strength of an army was 
supposed to consist. Not far from the ground where he had thus taken post, the earl was 
stopped in his march by the impediment of a ford, which being flooded by a sudden rain that 
had fallen, was become very dangerous. Nevertheless he resolved to pass it, and executed 
that resolution without any loss. One author says, that Stephen detached a strong body of 
forces, both horse and foot, to oppose him in his passage, and that they were defeated; but as 
William of Malmsbury, (who would scarce have omitted a cir^^imstance which added to the 
glory of the Earl of Gloucester his patron,) in describing the difficulties he met with on this 
occasion, takes notice only of the depth of the waters, it may be presumed that no opposition 
was made by the enemy.f 

The royal army was drawn up in three bodies; that where the king erected his own stan- 
dard, and which he commanded in person, he made very strong, but formed it entirely of foot; 
having dismounted the best of his cavalry, and placed them there in a compact battalion or 
phalanx, which method had been lately and successfully practised by bis own general, at the 
battle of Cuton Moor. He was himself on foot at the head of them, having sent away his 
horse to some distance, as he had also sent those of all the men at arms who were in this 


• Malmsb. Hist. nov. 1. il, f. JOO. 
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division. The two other divisions were cavalry, which ho advanced on the flanks before his i. 

foot. One of these was led by Alan, Earl of Uinan and of Richmond, with whom were joined 
the earls of Meulant, of Norfolk, of Surrey, of Pembroke, and of Northampton. The other 
was commanded by William Ipres, and by the Earl of Yorkshire and Albemarle, who had 
under his banner some of those brave northern barons, by whose assistance he had triumphed 
over the Scotch. But both these bodies of horse were weak in their numbers ; for the nobles, 
who came to serve at the siege of Lincoln castle, had brought with them lew of their vassals ; 
and Stephen, in order to strengthen his main body, or centre, Imd very much diminished the 
force of his wings. When the Earl of Gloucester came up, and saw the disposition the king 
had made, he likewise formed his order of battle in three divisions. One was entirely com- 
posed of those barons and knights, whom Stephen had deprived of their lands; a reinarkiible 
instance, says Lord Lyttleton, of the uiihappy state of those times. By wliom tlnjy were 
led, we are not informed ; but among them were several earls; and they made a most formidable 
body of cavalry, all breathing revenge, and determined either to die, or regain their possessions 
that day. Another division was under the conduct of the Earl of Chester, consisting of forces 
exercised in continual wars with the Welsh, of wliich part were horse and part foot. These 
two bodies were placed over against the king’s cavalry, upon the flanks, and the Earl of 
Gloucester himself commanded the centre, which was opposed to the king’s. We have no 
certain account of what troops it was formed ; but it seems to have had in it botli horse and 
foot, and to have chiefly consisted of his own vassals, with whom he had taken Nottingham 
a little before. It does not appear that he followed the example set by the king, in ordering 
any of his horsemen to dismount, and fight on foot. But besides these divisions, tliero was 
a considerable body of Welsh, which he posted at some distance, upon one of his flanks, 
wisely avoiding to mix those irregular forces with his line of battle, for leiu’ that they should 
throw it into confusion. The two armies being thus marshalled, they both were encouraged 
by military orations, according to the custom that prevailed in those days ; but the impracti- 
cability of retiring with safety was a stronger incitement to the troops of the Earl of Gloucester 
than any harangue. Fatigued as they wore with a long and toilsome march, they boldly 
advanced to attack the king in his post, without taking the least refreshment. The battle was 
begun by those he had stri))ped of their patrimonies; they fell with great fury upon the body of 
cavalry led by the Earl of Richmond, and being too eager to lose time in tilting with- tlicir 
lances^ as it was then the fasliiou for knights to do, threw them away, and came up to a close 
fight with their swords, which so daunted the enemy, thtd. they made no resistance : many 
were killed, and many taken, but the greater number of them fled ; and among these, all the 
earls who belonged to that division. While this was doing, William of Ipres, and the Ivarl of 
Albemarle, attacked and routed the Welsh ; but the liarl of Chester, in that instant, vigo- 
rously charging their troops, which the action with the Welsh had tlnown into (iisord(;r, tlicy 
were entirely defeated. Thus, both his wings being beaten and dissipated, the king was left 
without horse. The victorious troops.clid not pursue the flying squadrons, but joined the (iHeau**). 
Earl of Gloucester ; and, having surrounded the body of infantry in the centre, where Stephen 
was in person, attacked it on every side, with all the alacrity that a certain expectation of 
victory could inspire. Yet, all those of whom it was conij)osed were veteran soldiers, and ,, 
animated by the presence and example of their king, they did the utmost that, in such 
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the closeness of their order unbroken, though (to use the expression of an historian who lived 
in those times) they were invested and besieged like a castle. The form of the battle now 
bore great resemblance to that of Hastings. The king’s phalanx, like that of Harold, was 
assaulted at once by horse and foot, but remained invincible for some time; till the Earl of 
( Chester dismounting, and commanding all his cavalry likewise to dismount, broke in, by the 
weight and strength of those heavy armed troops, and pressed hard upon the king, who 
bravely defended himself in the midst of bis enemies, and struck the earl^such a blow upon 
the crest of his helmet, that he overthrew him to the ground, deprived of his senses. Nor 
would he, though all about him were slain or made prisoners, turn his back or cease from 
fighting, till, with the number and violence of Ijis strokes, his battle-axe broke in his hands, 
and after that his sword also ; upon which William de Kahames, a knight of great strength, 
seizing him by the crest of his helmet, and more coming up to assist to take him, he was 
forced to yield himself prisoner ; but to no other than his cousin, the Earl of Gloucester, would 
lie deign, even in that extremity, to surrender. Some cotemporary writers add, that, before 
he was taken, be bad been wounded in the bead and knocked down by a stone. Certain it is, 
that greater ])crsonal valour never was shewn in any action, than by him on that day ; but as 
a commander he may be blameable, for not having charged the forces of the enemy while they 
were passing the; ford, and for giving them time, when they had passed it, to form witl)out 
tnolestation. He also seems to have erred in leaving the cavalry, posted on his flanks, too 
weak in numliers to contend with that of the empress, by having dismounted so many of his 
best horsometi, in order to strengthen liis body of infantry; not well considering, tliat the 
defeat of his wings would inevitably occasion that of his centre. The precedent set him at 
Cuton Moor, was improperly followed, because, as the Scotch had few horsemen, it might 
not there be so necessary to oppose any of them ; but, as the Earl of Gloucester was strong in 
(‘uvalry, Stephen should have kept his, which at first was superior, equal at least, to the 
earl’s ;• especially, being to engage in an open plain. It must, however, be owned, that both 
his wings behaved so ill, as to give us sufficient reason to impute their defeat rather to their 
fear than their weakness. Yet they consisted of men renowned for courage, which made some 
of the cotemporary writers suppose, that their flight was occasioned by treason. But as after 
this time they continued to serve the king faithfully, it may be better accounted for by those 
sudden terrors which sometimes seize the best troops, when they are greatly outnumbered, 
(k^rtainly nothing contributed more to the gaining of the battle, than the good disposition 
made by the Earl of Gloucester, especially in his placing of the auxiliary Welsh, and the 
|)rudent conduct of those who Jed his wings, in restraining their soldiers from pursuing the 
horse they had beaten, till they had completed the victory by the entire defeat of the enemies’ 
foot.’'^ 

Stephen was now in custody of that earl, who treated him with the greatest humanity, 
forbidding all persons to reproach or insult him, under the change of his fortune, and paying 
him the respect that was due to his dignity and royal blood. He presented him first to the 
empress, in the city of Gloucester, and then removed him to Bristol, where he kept him in 
* a safe but gentle confinement. 


• Lord Lyttletoii^s Life of Hen. 11. vol. i. p. 236 
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It was not long, however, before Stephen was released from prison, having been exchanged 
for Robert, Earl of-Gloucester, who had been taken by William of Ipres, and being released 
out of prison, and restored to the throne by capitulation, his affairs assumed a more pleasing 
aspect. Oxford and many other places yielded ; Ralf, Earl of Chester, sided with him, and 
delivered up his castles of Coventry and Lincoln;* and here, A. D. 1044, he passed his 
Christmas.f The deed of pacification drawn up between the Empress and Stephen, by which 
Prince Henry, his son, was to succeed to the crown, among other articles of agreement stipu- 
lates, that the castle of Lincoln should be put into the hands of Jordan de Bussey, as 
governor, who, on taking possession, was sworn to deliver it to Prince Henry, or whom he 
might appoint, on the death of King Stephen. ’’J 

This city became celebrated in the contest between the Empress and tliat king, and obtained 
a degree of consequence in the estimation of future monarchs. After Henry II. had been 
crowned in London, Speed says he was afterwards, in the year 1 155, crowned at Lincoln. 
Rapin describes the event as having taken place at Wickford, an adjacent village, in A. D. 

1 158 ; but the date of Speed, Mr. Britton considers is likely to be right, as it is highly probable 
that Henry adopted tins measure, among others, to secure the fidelity of his subjects previous 
to his departure for Flanders. Carte, however, says, that it was probably on his return from 
the north, where he had been to meet Malcolm, King of Scotland, and at the festival either of 
Easter or Whitsuntide, that Henry wore his crown at Lincoln, not in the city, but in the 
suburbs, called Wickford, out of a prudent compliance with the su})er8titious notions of the 
people, who imagined that a king’s wearing it within the walls was always the forerunner of 
some disaster.” 

In the fifth of Richard I. Gerard de Camville§ possessed the castle, and had the govern- 
ment of the city and county granted him ; but was dispossessed of both in the fifth year 
of that king’s reign, 1193, at a parliament held at Nottingham, when the king put it up for 
public sale ! 

In the third year of the reign of King John, 1201, David, King of Scotland, met hi^i here 
on November 22d, and did him homage in the presence of a vast multitude of people, assem- 
bled on a hill without the city. || 

During the contentions between King John and his refractory barons, who were assisted 
by Lewis, Dauphin of France, this city was taken by Gilbert de Gaunt, who had been made 
by the usurpei', Earl of Lincoln ; but the castle still held out for the king.** John having 
raised a powerful army, marched in the autumn of the year 1216 to relieve it ; taking the 
nearest way from Norfolk across the washes, he left in that dangerous pass, all his carriages, 
treasure, portable chapel, regalia, and other baggage. This loss so affected him, that it 
hastened his death. Gilbert however, had, in consequence of the king’s approach, retreated, 


• Simon of Durham states that Stephen entered Lincoln in triumph, having on his royal robes and wearing his crown. 

t Carte’s Hist. Eng. % Matth. Paris Hist. 

§ Nicbola de Hara, relict of Gerard Lord CamviUe. was co-.sheriffess; of Lincolnshire, ISih John, Philip de Marc being 
appointed her assistant. She held the same office Ist Henry HI. when Geffrey de CamviUe became her substitute. She 
died the 15th Henry III. — Dugdale. 

II Beaut, of England and Wales. — Lincolnshire, p. 607. 

** It was kept and defended by a noble lady of the name of Nichole. 
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hut hearinf^ of his (loath, hfi reinvosted the place, took it, and again besieged the castle. The 
Pope, taking the part of the young King Henry, hy his legate, solemnly execrated Gilbert 
and his abettors; and granted indulgences to all persons who would take up arms against 
thorn for th(» r(KV)vory of the castle. The Earl of Pembroke, then Regent, soon raised a 
[lowerful army, and encamped at Stow, eight miles oft'. The numbers appeared greater than 
they wore, l>y a well managed ruse de guerre. The noblemen and bannerets each of them 
had two caisigns, the one borne by themselves, or sejnires, and tlie other advanced among 
the carriages. This formidable appearance intimidated the confederate army, and prevented 
their coming to meet tin? English. In the mean time, I'oulk de Brent, a powerful baron in 
tlie king’s interest, threw himself, with a reinforcement, into the castle, and sallying out on 
the bosieg<!rs, attacked them in Hie rear, while the troops, with the Earl of Pembroke at 
their head, nssail(*d them in front. 

The I’rench, under the Earl of Perch, with their abettors, and Gilbert’s forces, made a 
resolute resistance to the sally, till the king’s forces coming up on the other side, they were 
struck with dismay. They had previously shut the barriers, and endeavoured by every 
means to keeyi the Ivarl of Pembroke’s forces from entering the city ; but they fell upon the 
confi'd<'rales with such furv, that almost all were either slain or taken prisoners. The Earl 
of Percli retired into tlie ehurch yard of the cathedral, where, refusing to submit to an 
Englishman, he was killed by a lance piercing the brain through his helmet. A few of the 
barons escaped ; but the chief of them were taken, with about *400 knights, besides sipiires, 
and of the inferior classes an immense number ; many endeavouring to escape in boats down 
the AV^itham, were drowned ; and others, flying in all directions, were put to death by the 
country people.’^' 

TIk; riches of the confederate caiii)> and city became spoils to the king’s army ; hence the 
discomfiture was insultingly termed Lewis fair. Each royalist wore a white cross on his 
breasi, on account of the battle being fought in the Whitsun-week. It began at two o’clock, 
and ended at nine — so expeditious, says Matthew Paris, ^‘were the merchants in transact- 
ing the l)usiness at this fair.” ’I’liis battle, fought on the 4th of .lune, A. D. 1218, was the 
ruin of Lewis's cause in Liiigland, as well as that of the barons ; and at the same time evinced 
the folly of the latter in accepting tho aid of a French power to enable them to oppose tlieir 
legal sovereign. 8])e(Kl says, that in the fiftieth of Henry 111. A. D. 1266, the city of 
Lincoln was sacked. 

It appears that the castle and bail of Lincoln continued in the crown till the time of 
Edward L when they were vested in the person of Henry de Lacy ; and passed, with all the 
other parts of his inheritance, to the earl of Lincoln, and tJms became annexed to the duchy 
of Lancaster. Accordingly we find that .Tolm of Gaunt, the duke of that palatinate, made 
the castle his summer residence, and greatly improved its appearance and accommodations, 
building, if we may believe tradition, a winter palace for himself in the southern suburbs 
below the- hill. 

In the time of King Edward I. A. D. 1300, f a parliament was lield here, to consider about 
an answer to the Pope’s letters, in wliich he had prohibited the king from waging war against 


♦ Hemit. of England nnd ix. p. 60S. 

f In the liarldan MS. No. 6079, are the names of all the barons who attended this parlioment. 
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the Scots, who had previously resigned their kingdom to that monarch. In this the king i. 

and barons resolved, that, as the king’s quarrel with the Scots was iounded upon his just 

title to the crown of Scotland, no foreign power had a right to interfere ; and a spirited 

remonstrance to that elfect was transmitted to Rome, upon which, the Pope relinquishing 

his proliibitory plan, the war was continued. Four years after this, the king kept his court 

here a whole winter, and held another parliament, in which he confirm(.‘d Magna Chaila,’^ I30i. 

and obtained a subsidy. A parliament was assembled at Lincoln, by ludward 11. to c onsider 

of the best means to be adopted for opposing* the outrages of the Scots ; and another was 

also holdcn at this place in the first year of the succeeding reign. 

The contracted spirit of corporate monopoly so far prevailed here, against the acts oi 
parliament passed in the years 1335 and 1337, and the king’s resolutit ns to foster tlie w'oollen 
manufactures, that the weavers of liiucoln obtained a grant from Edward III. A. 1). 1348, 
of what they considered and called their liberties. Ry this cliarter they w(‘re iiivested with 
the ]>ower of depriving any w^eaver not of their guild, of the privil(\ge of working at his trade 
within twelve leagues of the city. Tliis, and some other similar monopolies, were abolished 
in the year 1351, by an act ealUnl the Statute of Cloths. In the twenty-sixth year of this 
reign, A. D. 1352, the stajile of wool was removed from h’landers to iinglaiid ; and tlie staple 
towns appoint(‘(l on that occasion, were Westminster, Cliichester, Canterbury, lirisLul, Hull, 
and Lincoln. The latter was also made a staple for leather, lead, and various other articles. 

Tins proved highly beneficial to the j)l‘dce, for it thereby recovered from the losses it had 
sustained by military ravages, and was soon in a very flourisliing condition. 

In a, subsidy, granted by parliament to Edward 111. in the fifty-first year of liis reign, 

A. D. bl77, of l‘our|)ence to be ])ai(l by every lay person in the kingdom, as well male as 
fenrah^, of tlie age of 14 years and upwards, real mendicants only excepted, tlu? city of 
Lincoln hud levied u jam it .£5fi. 17s. 4d. received of 3412 persons. 3'he (4ose ol’ Lincoln, 

£2. 12s. 4d. received of 157 [>ersons. The parts of Lindsey, £788. 7s. 4d. received of 47,303 
persons. The parts of Kesteven £359. 8s. 8d. received of 21, 500 persons; and the town 
of Stamford, £20. Os. Od. received of 1218 persons.*!* 

John of (juunt being a widower, while resident at Lincoln, married, A. D. 13y(), the Lady 
Katlraiine Swynford,|: then a widow. This appareully unequal match excited much surprise. 

Rut Sir John ll*ay ward observes, that he therein obeyed the remorse of a christinn con- 
science, without respect to his own unequal greatness ; for having had several children by 
her in his former wife’s time, he made her and them the only sufiicient amends which the 
laws of God and man require.”. And further, in a ]>arlidUient held the year following, the 
duke procured an act to legitimate his children, vuul give them the surname of Ikuinforcl. 

Lincoln was visited by Richard 11. in the year 138(i, and he granted to the mayor (John 


• A fine and perfect copy of this important national deed, is still preserved amoncf the archives of the cathedral. Thii 
has been cavefnlly enpfraved, under the direction of L. J. ilUngworth, Esq. for the “ l*uiliurni;nlary Keports on tlie Cnblic 
Records of (Jreat • 

•f* Archwologia, vil. 331. 

I She was the widow oi Sir Hugh Swynford, and daughter and coheiress of Sir Payne lloclf, Knt. a native of llainault, 
and fiuienne King of Arms. — Notices of the Swynford family, uiul the pnteiit of King Henry JV, certifying the legitimacy 
of Sir Thomas Swynford, are printed in the Exverjita Hintarica, vol. 1. p. liia. 
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Sutton,) and bis successors, the privilege of having a sword carried before them in their 
processions. 

Henry VI. came here in the year 1446, and then held his court in the Episcopal Palace 
on the hill. 

An insurrection broke out in this county in the reign of Edward IV. Sir Robert Wells, 
son of Lord Wells, out of revenge for the death of his father, whom Edward, after promising 
safety, had caused to be beheaded, took up arms, arid raised a great commotion. He 
collected together about 30,000 men at Lincoln, and marching out, fell upon the king’s 
troops in the vicinity of Stamford, near which place a most sanguinary battle ensued, when 
Sir Robert, with Sir Thomas Deland being taken, the men of Lincoln were so terrified, that 
casting oft" their coats, least they should be impeded in their flight, ran away. This conflict 
is still called ^^Tlie Battle of Lose-Coat-Field.” On this occasion it is said 10,000 persons 
were slain ; and Sir Robert Wells, with many other persons of distinction, were j>ut to death 
by the king’s command. After the battle of Bosworth Field, King Henry VII. visited 
Lincoln, and here it was he first heard of the escape of the Lord Lovell, who had raised an 
army against him. After his coronation in the camp, he came to this city, where he spent 
three days in oftering up public prayers and thanksgivings, and in making splendid proces- 
sions, for the signal victory he had obtained over Richard III. 

In the year 1533, Crornwel, the minister of King Henry VIII. obtained an act of par- 
liament to enforce the reading of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
in English. This was not agreeable to the common people, who, instigated by the clergy, 
rose in various parts of the kingdom. A commotion was made by the men of Lincolnshire, 
under a leader of the feigned name of Captain Cobler. They amounted to nearly 20,000 
men, against whom tlie king prepared to march in person, charging several counties to 
furnish a certain number of soldiers, properly equipped, to meet him at Ampthill. This 
being known to the insurgents, tliey sent to his majesty u list of articles, or items of their 
grievances ; and an lunnble request, that he would pardon their having taken up arms 
against him. When the king hud perused it, he pacified them by a courteous speech ; and 
on laying down their arms, they received his most gracious pardon. 

On the commencement of the civil war between (’harles I. and his parliament, f the king 
came to Lincoln, where he received, by Charles Dailson, recorder of the city, the asvsurance 
of support from the corporation and princijiul inhabitants ; and having convened the nobility, 
knights, gentry, and freeholders of the county, his majesty addressed them in an appro- 
priate speech ; justifying his conduct in the measures he hatl taken ; exhorting them to join 
cordially with him in defence of their liberty and religion, and warning them against the 
consequences of the spirit of rebellion which had gone forth. J 


• Thft king, however, received forty pounds from the city of Lincoln, in considenitioii of his clemency ; und be levied 
similar fuie.s upon the other towns, which he called a benevolence, and which was paid fur his pardon to the rebels. 

f U i.s a singular circumstance, that although a very particular account has been given, by several authors, of the unhappy 
difterences winch subsi.sted between the people of England and their ill-fahul monarchf nt various other cities and towns, 
yet no nientioii is made of any event.s relative to that period at Lincoln, eiliier in Camden, the Mugna Britaimia, or even 
in Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Mr. Gough, in his additions to Camden, etiition 1789, merely says, ‘‘The lower 
tow n having been taken by the parliament's forces, under the Earl of Manchester, the castle was stormed, May, 

Britton. 

I This speech, delivered July 15, A. D. 1042, is published in the volume of Reliquee Sacra, or Works of King Charles I. 
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In the month of July, the following year, a plot was discovered to deliver up the city, 
then in the hands of the parliamentarian forces, to the king. For co-operating in this design, 
2000 of the queen^s troops were sent from Newark before the walls of Lincoln, expecting, 
according to agreement, they should be admitted by Serjeant-Major Purefoy, and his brother 
Captain Purefoy, who had, the day before, received about sixty cavaliers in disguise. And 
though an intimation of the plot was given to the garrison by the mayor of Hull, on which 
the two Purefoys were seized, yet the cavaliers sallied into the town, and, before they could 
be suppressed, did considerable execution. Soon after this, Lincoln was in possession of the 
royalists; for, May 3d, A.D. 1644, the Earl of Manchester sat down with an army before 
the city, and, after meeting some little resistance, took the lower part of it, the besieged 
retreating into the minster and castle. These he intended to storm on the night of the 4th, 
had not a violent rain prevented him, by making the castle hill too slippery for the purpose. 
On the following day, receiving intelligence that Colonel (iloring, with 5 or 6000 Imrse, was 
coming to relieve the city, Manchester resolved to carry the castle by storm that afternoon. 
But again being informed that they could not come up during the night, he deferred the 
attack till the next morning. In the mean time, Cromwel was detached, witli 2000 horse, 
to cause a diversion of their route. The infantry were ordered to lie among their works, that 
they might be ready when a signal for onset should be given. This was about two o'^clock 
in the morning, when they instantly commenced a most furious attack. In the space of a 
quarter of an hour they got up to the works, though the royal troops made a brave resistance, 
and soon were enabled to fix their scaling ladders. The garrison, at this time, desisted from 
firing, and threw down large stones on the assailants, which did much more execution 
than the sliot ; but the besiegers getting into the castle, slew about fifty ; and the rest, 
intimidated, demanded quarter, which was immediately granted. Among the prisoners were 
Sir Francis Fane, the governor, Colonels Middleniore and Baudes, two lieutenant-colonels, 
two majors, twenty captains, and about seven hundred private soldiers. One hundred horse, 
and eight pieces of ordnance were also taken. Of Mancliester'*s party, eight were killed, in 
which number were Captain Ogleby and Lieutenant Saunders ; and about forty were wounded. 
Since this period, no event of any signal importance, with respect to Lincohi, has taken place; 
and we shall therefore proceed to notice its civil government. Sec. 

The city of Lincoln is a county of itself, having four townships m the neighbourhood 
subject to it, viz. Bracebridge, Canwick, Braiiston, and Waddington. These are called the 

liberty of Lincoln.’’ This privilege was conferred by George I. in the third year of his 
reign. In all official acts it is styled the city and county of the city of Lincoln.” Its 
viscountial jurisdiction extends twenty miles round ; a privilege said to be unequalled by that 
of any city in the kingdom. 

Lincoln was first represented in parliament in the forty-ninth of Henry III. vSome faint 
and uncertain traces of earlier representation have been urged by those who easily take that 
for granted, which they are seeking to establish.* The right of election is in the citizens 
and freemen. The number of voters is estimated at about eleven hundred. The political 


• It is said that in the twenty-sixth Edward I. Willielrnus Disney, and Johannes Marmiou, were summoned to parliament 
as its first representatives. 
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BOOK II. influence, though by no means absolute, was possessed by Lord Delaval, who had a seat at 
Doddinpfon, in the neighbourhood. 

As a borough, lancoln has as high claims to antiquity as any one in England ; and its 
corporation is older than most others. The cordwaiiiers and tlic weavers are the only incor- 
porated coni)^anies. I'he former was erected into a corpm’ation twenty-one years before the 
cordwainers of London, and the latter at the same period, both being incorporated by the 
royal charter of Richard 11. in 1389. This therefore may be considered as the most ancient 
company of linen weavers in the nation, being composed of those unfortunate natives of 
BralKint, who were driven from their native country some years before, and who rewarded 
the nation that liad granted them an asylum, by introducing a lucrative and liitberto 
unknown trade. 

Lineoln, lik(5 all other corporate places, exercises a sort of monopoly wliich is highly 
injurious to the general advancement and fieedorn of trade. All persons who have not 
obtained their freedom, if they carry on any kind of trade, are obliged to pay an annual 
acknowledgment to tlie sberilfs for the time being, for permission so to do. 

'riiis city bad no mayor till 1384, its principal civil governor being a |)ort-reeve, an officer 
whose liusiness it was to guard tlie gates of cities and walled towns. Edward IT. however, 
peihaps with a view to facilitate the obtaining supplies for his Scottish wars, granted Lincoln 
the jirivilege of* being governed by a mayor. Two years after, a parliament was holden here, 
wliiob voted a soldier and j)rovisions for sixty days, from each village and hamlet in the 
kingdom, to serve the king during his w'ars. Of the charters granted to the corporation of 
Lincoln, only the last, that of Charles 1. Jt)28, has ever been extracted from the public 
records of (lie city. The following is a verbatim (^opy of it : — 

(Jharles, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, king, defender 
of the faith, ^c. To our dearly beloved and faithful councillor, Lord Coventry, keeper of the 
ChartcM’ great seal of Ihigland, greeting, we command ye, that under our said great seal ye cause tliesc 

( oqmmSfjii. letters to be made patent, in form following. Whereas, our city of Lincoln, in the county 

of our said city of Lincoln, of long time hath been a. city very ancient and ])opular, dereiidcd 
with walls and towers, and one of the chiefest scats of our whole kingdom of England lor the 
staple and j)ul)lic market of wool sellers and merchant strangers meeting together. And 
whereas, through the middle of the city runs the river Witham, wdiich from thence doth run 
into the ocean, and the bridge thereof is graced with eight several stone arches; and the 
citizens of the same city, have had, used, and enjoyed, divers liberties, communities, customs, 
and preeminences, as well within the city, suburbs, and liberties of the same, as within the 
several ]»arts of our whole County of Lincoln, as well by reason or pretence of divers preserva- 
tions and customs used timeout of mind, as by virtue of divers charters and letters patent, by 
our progenitors and antecessors, late kings and queens of England, heretofore granted and 
made to the citizens of the said city and their successors, by divers names. And whereas, our 
beloved subjects, the mayor, sherllfs, and commonalty of our aforesaid city of Lincoln, have 
most humbly beseeched us, that we w^ould ratify to the said mayor, sheriffs, and commonalty 
of our aforesaid city of Lincoln, and their successors, their ancient privileges, courts, liberties, 
franchises, customs, and preeminences, from the time aforesaid, there used and continued; and 
also ritrhtlv to confirm their former charters and grants of our aforesaid progenitors and ante . 
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cessors; and defects and ambiguities and doubts happening in the same grants by matters 
there expressed, with words not apt enough to explain and to bring them into certainty. We, for 
the better and more certain ruling and governing of our aforesaid city of Lincoln, do vouchsafe 
by these our letters patent, to make, create, and constitute the said mayor, sheriifs, and com- 
monalty of the said city, into one lijpdy, corporate and politic, by a certain name, viz. by the 
name of tlie mayor, sherifl’s, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln. Wo tlierefore 
will, that for ever in the same city of Lincoln, there be had continually one certain and indubi- 
table nuinner of, and for the keeping peace and good ruling and governing of our people 
there. And that the aforesaid city be for ever and remain a city of peace and (juit^tness, to the 
fear and terror of evil men and delinquents, and to the reward of good men. And that our 
peace and other deeds may he there better observed, (hoping that il’ the citizens and inhabitants 
of the aforesaid city, and their successors, should have and enjoy by our grunt, large liberties 
and privileges, they may think thernsedves more especially and strongly bound to serve,) we of 
our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, do will, ordain, constilute, and grant, 
by tliese presents, for us, our heirs and successors, that our aforesaid city of Lincoln, with the 
suburbs, ])reeincts, and circuits of the same, shall be for ever a free city of itself. 

“ And that the citizens and inliabitunts of the said city, suburbs, ])recincts, and circuits 
aforesaid, and their successors, by what name or names soever they have heretofore been, for 
ever are and sludi be one body, corporate and ])olitic, in deed, fact, and name, by iht; name of 
the mayor, slicriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln. And we do evect, make, 
ordain, and constitute, confirm and declare, by these presents, that by the name of the mayor, 
ftherilfs, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln aforesaid, the said citizens and inhabi- 
tants sliall be able and in law capable, to have, get, receive, and possess, lands, tenements, 
liberties, privileges, jurisdictions, and hereditaments, of vvljat kind or nature soever, tliey shall 
be to them and their successors free. And also goods and chattels of wliatsoever kind, nature, 
or shew they sliaJl be. And also to give and grant, lease and assigij, lands, tenements and 
hereditaments, goods and chattels; and also to do and execute all and singular other (lecjds and 
things by the name aforesaid, and that tliey may and can be able, l)y tlie same name ol' mayor, 
sherifls, citizens, and coiiiiuonalty of the city of Lincoln aforesaid, to plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, defend and be defended, in whatsoever courts and place, and before 
whatsoever justice, judges, or other persons : and in all suits, plaints, places, causes, matters, 
and demands, real or personal, as well spiritual as temporal, of whatsoever kind, nature, or 
shew tliey are of, even they shall in law be capable to plead and be pleaded, answer and be 
answered, defend and be defended. And that they may and can bo able so to have, get, 
njceive, possess, give, grant, and demise. 

^^And that the mayor, sherifis, citizens, and commonalty of this our city aforesaid, and 
their successors, may have a common seal to servo for their causes and business, of whatsoever 
nature to be done ; and that it may and shall be lawful for the said mayor, sherifis, &c. of 
tile city aforesaid, and their successors, the same seal at their ideasure, from time to time, 
to break, change, and to make new, as it shall seem best for them to be done. And whereas 
Edward IV. late king of England, our antecessor, by his letters patent, bearing date at 
Westminster the fifteenth day of February, in the fifth year of his reign, hath granted to the 
mayor, sherifis, &c* aforesaid, and their successors for ever, that the villages and towns of 
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Bmnston, Bracebridge, Waddington, and Canwick, (which heretofore were of the county of 
Lincoln) from the feast of caster then next following, and for ever, shall be distinct and 
separated from the body of the said county of Lincoln, and anjaexed to the county of the city 
aforesaid, and of and within the county of the same city, and within the liberties of the same, 
and not of the county of Lincoln ; we do hereby will, grant, and confirm the same, and that 
the aforesaid villages and towns from henceforward, shall be used, and continued, of and 
within the county of the city aforesaid, and within the precincts and jurisdictions of the same 
city, according to the true intent and meaning of the said letters patent. And to reduce* 
obstacles into certainty and order, w'c will, and by these ])re3ents do grant, that the county 
of the city ol‘ Lincoln, the circuits, preeminencies, liberties, and jurisdictions of the same, 
for ever, are and do extend, and stretch forth themselves, and may and can stretch forth 
themselves, and extend through the said city of Lincoln, the suburbs and circuits of the same ; 
and also in and through all those villages and towns of Branston, Waddington, Bracebridge, 
and Canwick, and every part and parts thereof, by whatsoever name the aforesaid towns are 
named and called, or any part or parts thereof namedr or called. 

And whereas, time out of mind, the use and custom within the said city hath been, that 
certain citizens, to the same especially elected, have been the common council of the same city, 
for the better governing of the said city; wc will, at the humble petition of the aforesaid mayor, 
sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty, that there are and shall be within the city and county of 
the city aforesaid, forty chief citizens at the least, and not exceeding the number of forty and 
five in all, and all freemen of the city aforesaid, chosen and constituted, who, together with 
four chamberlains of the same city, yearly for the time being, shall be named the common 
council of the aforesaid city of Lincoln. 

And that there are and shall be, within the city and county of the city aforesaid, thirteen 
of the better citizens being of the common council of the said city, who shall be chosen and 
constituted in manner and form hereafter iiientioned, and which, for the time being, shall be 
named aldermen of the aforesaid city. 

And there is and shall be one of the aforesaid aldermen elected and constituted, who is 
and shall lie named the mayor of the city of Lincoln. 

And there are and shall be within the city and the county of the city, two other of the 
citizens and freemen of the city, constituted, who are and shall be called sheriff's of the 
city, and of the county of llie same city ; and the said sheriffs are and shall be numbered and 
included in the aforesaid numbers, not exceeding forty and five common councilmen. 

And there are and shall be within the city and county of the city, four other of the citizens 
who have there undergone the office of sheriff’, and not the office of mayor, elected and consti- 
tuted, who are and shall be named coroners of the city and county of the same. 

And there are and shall be within the said city, four other of the citizens and freemen of 
the city, who have not undergone the office of sheriff', elected and constituted, who are and 
shall be called chamberlains of the city aforesaid; and the chamberlains for the time being, 
shall be of the common council, over and besides the number forty and five in all. 

And the aldermen of the said city, for the time being, shall be from time to time in council, 
assisting and aiding the mayor of the city in all things, causes, businesses, and matters what- 
soever, touching or concerning tte said city, or ruling of the same. And the sheriffs of the 
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said city and county of the said city, for the time being, and the rest of the citizens and com- 
monalty of the common council arc, and every of them shall be, from time to time, assisting 
and attending the mayor and aldermen in all things, causes, and businesses of the said city 
and county of the same, as often as they or any of them shall be summoned and called by the 
command of the mayor; and in vacancy of the office of mayor, by the command of the aldermen 
of the city, who have undergone the office of mayor, or the greater part of them for the time being. 

And the chamberlains of the aforesaid city shall, from time to time, be attending upon the 
^ mayor for the time being, in all things respectively appertaining or belonging to his office. 

And we do wnll, and by these presents do ordain, of our more plentiful and special grace, 
certairi knowledge, and mere motion; and for us, our heirs, and successors, do grant to the 
aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty, and their successors, that it may and shall 
be lawful for the mayor and others of the common council, for the time being, to have and to 
hold a virtuous house for the council, called the guild-hall of the city aforesaid. 

And that the mayor of the city of Lincoln, for the time being, as often as it shall seem fit 
and necessary to be done, may there jpall together all and singular persons of the common 
council, by public summons; and they can and may hold within the said house, or within some 
other house necessary, within the aforesaid city, or the limits of the same for the purpose ap- 
pointed, a certain court of common council of the same mayor, and so many of the common 
council aforesaid, as shall be there present upon the summons aforesaid. And that tlie said 
mayor and common council aforesaid, for the time being, there assembled, lawfully may and 
can be able in court or council, from time to time, to handle, discern, and consult of the 
statutes, laws, articles, and ordinances of the city aforesaid, made and to be done of all things 
touching or concerning the good ruling, state, and governing of the city and county of 
the said city. 

And if* the voices of them which are present shall be equal, as many being affirmative as 
negative, then that part of them of which the mayor shall be one, shall have full power, 
faculty, and authority, of correcting, revoking, and annulling, from time to time, the laws and 
ordinances made, being unwholesome or unprofitable, as things not serving to the profit and 
good rule of the city and men there. 

And to make, constitute, ordain, and establish, such reasonable laws, ordinances, consti- 
tutions, and statutes, which to them shall seem to be good, profitable, and necessary, 
according to their sound direction, for the good ruling and governing of the citizens, artificers, 
and inhabitants of the said city; and for declaring in what manner and order the aforesaid 
mayor, citizens, and commonalty, artificers, inhabitants, and residents of the city aforesaid, 
and the county of the same city, shall behave, carry, and use themselves in their offices and 
affairs within the city aforesaid, the suburbs and precincts of the san.e, and within the county 
of the aforesaid city, for the higher good, public profit, and rule of the city aforesaid. And 
also for the better disposing, governing, letting, and demising, the lands, tenements, possessions, 
revenues, and hereditaments, of the city aforesaid, to them and their predecessors heretofore 
given, granted, assigned, let, or confirmed; or to them or to their successors hereafter to be 
given, granted, assigned, or confirmed; or other the affairs and causes whatsoever, of the city 
and towns touching or anywise concerning the estate, rightjj^d interest of the same city and, 
county of the city aforesaid. ^ 
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statutes, and ordinances, in form aforesaid, and may impose and assess such reasonable pay- 
Thdr power to nieiits and punishments, by imprisonment of the body, or by fines, amerciaments, or by both 
* them, towards and upon all offenders and delinquents against such laws, statutes, and ordi- 

Amerciament, nances, or any of them, as shall seem reasonable and requisite to the said mayor and common 
council for the time being. 

And they may and can levy, and have those fines and amerciaments to the use of the said 
Their power to mayor, sherifis, &c. of the city aforesaid, by distress, or other legal way, as it shall seem best 
or^o^L^pJis^o^^^ iJWto them, without the hindrance of us, our heirs, and successors, or any of the officers or 
ministers of us, our heirs, or successors whatsoever; so that all and singular such laws, sta- 
tutes, ordinances, constitutions, imprisonments, fines, and amerciaments, be reasonable, and 
not repugnant or contrary to the laws and statutes of this our kingdom of England. 

And for the better executing of our kingly power and pleasure, we will, constitute, and 
ordain, by these presents, that the mayor, aldermen, and coroners of the city aforesaid, now 
When the and the rest of the citizens of the same city, which have been heretofore elected into the 

Cii> shall be commou couiicil, and are now of the common council, shall be of the common council of the 
chuiipea. continue respectively in that office of the common council until Monday 

next after the feast of St. Michael the archangel, now next to come. 

And we do will and ordain, that our well-beloved Drummond Hill, Thomas Rose, Richard 
White, Stephen Dawson, William Kent, Rennet Anton, Edward Hill, Edward Beck, Robert 
Marshall, William Watson, Christopher Sawer, Anthony Kent, Edward Taylor, Alexander 
Jolley, Edmund Dawson, James Lawes, John Furrier, William Bishop, William Wingreen, 
Richard Taylor, Mark Fern, William Marahall, John Tooloy, John Hadney, Richard Hurd, 
and William Hooker, citizens of the city aforesaid, or so many of them as there are living, are 
and shall be of the common council of the city, and shall continue respectively in the office of 
the common council during their natural lives, unless they or any of them shall be removed 
from that office in manner and form hereafter ordained. 

‘‘ We have also assigned, nominated, constituted, made, and declared, our well-beloved 
Ambrose Rycroft now mayor of the city aforesaid ; Robert Mason, Thomas Swift, Robert 
Morecroft, Richard Knightsmith, Edward Oakley, William Solomon, Edward Blow, Anthony 
Hare, Edward Brough, Stephen Mason, Robert Beck, and Richard Summerby, to be thirteen 
present and made aldermen of the city aforesaid, to continue in the office of aldermen of that 
city during their natural lives, unless in the meantime they, or any of them, shall be removed 
from the office of alderman, in manner and form by these presents hereafter ordained. 

‘‘ We also have assigned, nominated, made, and declared, and by these presents, for us, our 
How long fho *^®**‘®> successors, do assign, nominate, and declare, the above named Ambrose Rycroft 
now is, and shall continue in the office of m^yor until noontide of the feast of St. Michael the 
archangel, now next following, and from thence until another shall be elected and chosen into 
the office of mayor, according to the form in these presents expressed. 

And also we have assigned, nominated, constituted, made, and declared, and by these 
How lon^ the presents, for us, our heirs, and successors, do assign, nominate, constitute, make, and declare, 
sbaU^wnUnue well-beloved Alexander Jolley apd Thomas Field, now sherifis, to be present and modern 
la office, sheriffs of the city aforesaid, andi|f the county of the same city, to continue in that office until 
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noontide of the day or feast of St. Michael the archangel next following, and from thence until 
two others, according to the form in these presents, shall be elected and chosen into the said 
office of sheriffs of the said city. 

We have also assigned, constituted, made, and declared, our well-beloved Richard Sum- 
merby, Samuel Hooton, Thomas Cumberland, and William Dry, now coroners of the city 
aforesaid, and of the county of the same city, that they shall continue in the office of coroners 
of the city and county of the same, during their natural lives, unless in the meantime they, or 
any of them, shall be removed from the office of coroner in manner and form hereafter by these 
presents ordained. 

Also we have assigned, nominated, constituted, made, and declared, our well-beloved John 
Beck, William Lamb, Samuel Brown, and William Pell, now chamberlains of the city afore- 
said, to be present chamberlains of the city aforesaid, and to continue in office until noonday 
of Monday next following after the feast of St. Michael the archangel now next to come, and 
from thence until others shall be chosen and elected into the office of chamberlains, unless they 
or any of them be removed in mannei^and form by these presents hereafter ordained. 

We will also that every year, upon the day or feast of the exaltation of the holy cross, in 
the guildhall of the aforesaid city, or in any other convenient house for that purpose provided, 
it may and shall be lawful for the mayor and common council of the city aforesaid, for the time 
being, or the greater part of them, which, upon calling and summoning to the same purpose, 
shall and will be gathered together and present in the house aforesaid, to nominate and elect 
one of the aldermen of the city aforesaid, to be mayor of the said city, for one whole year, from 
noontide of St. Michael the archangel, in manner and form following: that is to say, he who 
is eldest in degree and order amongst the aldermen, and hath not undergone the office of mayor, 
shall be chosen, if he will take upon him that office of mayor, and in case of refusal, he which 
shall be next senior alderman in degree and order as aforesaid, shall be chosen into the office 
of mayor of the said city, if he will take it upon him ; and in case all the aldermen of the said 
city, for the time being, who have not served the office of mayor, shall refuse to take upon 
themselves that office ; or if it shall so happen that no such alderman be surviving which have 
not before undergone the said office, he which is eldest in degree and order of the aldermen, 
and has but once undergone that office, shall be chosen to be mayor of the city aforesaid, if he 
will take upon him that office, and so successively in degree and order, until any alderman of 
the city shall be chosen mayor of the same, who hath before undergone that office twice or 
more times; to have and hold that office from noontide of the feast of St. Michael the archangel 
then next to come, for one whole year then next following, unless in the mean time he shall be 
lawfully removed. 

And we will also, that every person elected mayor of the city aforesaid, (before the mayor 
of the city aforesaid, for the time being, and in his absence before four aldermen or more, of 
the said city, then and there present,) shall publicly and solemnly take his corporal oath, faith- 
fully to execute that office of mayor for the year following, according to the ancient customs 
there used and approved, in the presence of so many of the common council of the said city as 
shall be present. We do also give and grant, for us, our heirs, and successors, by these 
presents, full power, faculty^ and authority, to admk^^r such like oath<i»to him newly 
elected mayor. 
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Aud whenever it shall happen that any mayor of the city aforesaid, in the time of his 
mayoralty, or after that he shall be chosen into the mayoralty of the same city, shall die, or be 
lawfully removed from his office, that then immediately after the death or removal of such 
mayor, or of such one to be elected mayor for the year following as above said, another of the 
aldermen of the said city, that is to say, the alderman next in degree and order as aforesaid, 
and in manner and form aforesaid, shall be elected and made mayor of the city aforesaid, by 
the greater part of the common council, who by public summons being met together, shall 
be there present for that purpose, and shall have and exercise the office of mayor during the 
residue of tliat year, viz. until noonday o( the festival of St. Michael the archangel then next 
following, and from thence until another shall be elected and chosen into the said ofiice of 
mayor, (if he shall so long live,) according to the form in these presents exprest, his. corporal 
oatli being first taken in form above said, before four or more aldermen of the city aforesaid, 
for tlie time being. 

And to the mayor and aldermen, for us, our heirs, and successors, by these presents, we 
do give and grant full power and authority to administer such oath without any commission or 
further warrant from us, our heirs, and successors, in that behalf to be procured or obtained, 
and this so often as to them shall appear needful and necessary. 

And that moreover upon the aforesaid festival day of the exaltation of the holy cross, two 
of the citizens and iVconien of the city aforesaid, which before that time have executed the 
office of chamberlain, and not the office of alderman of the same city, shall be elected and 
nominated into the office of sheriffs of the city aforesaid, and of tlie county of the same city, 
in manner and form following ; tliat is to say, the first sheriff shall he nominated and ap- 
pointed by the mayor that day elected ; such nominated sheriff having served the office of 
(rhamberlain and not the office of alderman of the said city. And the other sheriff shall be 
nominated and elected, at the same time, in manner and form fbllo\{^ing : the mayor for the 
time being, and the aldermen which first have undergone the office of mayor, and shall then 
be present, shall present five elected citizens out ol’ the citizens and freemen which before that 
time have executed the office of chamberlain and not the office of alderman, (the rest of the 
common council of the city being present;) of which five elected citizens, one shall be elected 
sheriff, by the mayor, aldermen, and common couhcil then gathered togellier, or by the greater 
part oi‘ them ; and, with equality of votes, by tluil part or half of them, of which the mayor, 
for the time being, shall be one. And if it shall happen, that the newly elected mayor shall 
fail in the nomination and election of such aforesaid sheriff, then the election of both the same 
sheriffs shall be made in manner and form following ; that is to say, the mayor for the time 
being, and the aldermen which have first undergone the office of mayor, or the greater part 
of them which shall be then present at the election, shall present six elected citizens out of 
the citizens and freemen, which then before have executed the office of chamberlain and not 
the office of alderman, (the rest of the common council being then and there present;) of 
which six elected citizens, two of them shall be elected sheriffs of the said city, for the year 
following, by the aforesaid mayor, aldermen, and common council, then and there gathered 
together and present. And the said two sheriffs shall be admitted to execute that office at 
noon of the fgstival day of St. J^fcbael the archangel, next after such their aforesaid election, 
for one wliole year then next follHlring, if they shall so long live. 

The election of the chamberlains of the said city, from time to time, yearly for ever, shall 
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be made by the mayor of the city for the time being, upon Monday next after the feast of 
St. Michael the archangel, of the better sort of the citizens of the city aforesaid, which at 
that time have not undergone the office of sheriffs of the same city ; to continue in that office 
of chamberlain for one whole year then next following, if they shall so long live, unless in the 
mean time, for any default or abuse, they or any of them shall be removed by the mayor of 
the city for the time being. But if it shall happen at any time hereafter, tliat any of the 
aforesaid sheriffs or chamberlains shall die within the year after that they shall be admitted 
to execute that office, that then and so often, within time convenient, a new election shall be 
made of others to supply their places and offices, so being void, and to execute that office for 
the residue of that year. 

And as often as it shall happen, that any of the common council of the city aforesaid, 
shall die in that office, or be removed from the office and place of common council, (any of 
them for reasonable causes, at the direction and pleasure of the mayor, for the time being, 
and of sucli aldermen of the city which then therebefore have undergone the oflice of mayor, 
or the greater |)art of them, and, with equality of votes, tliat part of them of which the mayor, 
for the time being, shall be one, with the assent of the greater part of the common council, 
for the time being, we will and grant to be removable,) that then and so often, within con- 
venient time after such death and removing, upon Monday the feast of St. Michael the 
archangel next following, a new' election shall be made of other citi'/ens wbicli have then before 
undergone the office of shcriH'or chamberlain, and not the office of alderman, to 8Uj)pIy their 
places and offices, in manner and form following, (vi'z.) the mayor, for the time being, and 
tlio aldermen which first have undergone the office of mayor, or the greater part of them w'hich 
shall bo then present at such election, and, with equality of votes, that part of tliem of which 
the mayor shall be one, shall presemt three selected citizens out of the calendar of the names 
of the citizens and freeman wdiich before that time have undergone the office of sheriff* or 
ehaniberlain, and not the office of alderman ; the rest of the common council being then there 
present : of which three selected citizens, one of them shall be chose into the office of common 
counsellor, by the rest of the common council of the city aforesaid, then and there present 
and gathered together, or by the greater part of them so being present, and, with equality of 
voices, of tliat part or half of them, of which the mayor of the city for the time being shall 
be one. 

“We will also that all and singular sheriffs, chamberlains, and citizens of the common 
council aforesaid, before that they shall be admitted to the executing of their offices, that they 
and every of tliem shall take their corporal oaths, faithfully and respectively to execute their 
office according to the aforesaid forms, herein specified and set forth. 

“ And we do w ill and grant to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of 
the city of Lincoln aforesaid, and their successors, that they may and shall have one famous 
man skilful in the laws of the kingdom, chosen and elected by the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, for the time being, or the greater part of them which shall and will be there 
present, who is and shall be elected and called recorder of the city of Lincoln aforesaid ; to 
execute hereafter, from time to time, all things and ways appertaining to the said office, for 
the public good of the said city, during his life, 

“And also to elect and constitute one other honest man, expert in the laws, in manner and 
form aforesaid, who shall be called the steward of the courts of borough-mote and court for 
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foreigners, within the city aforesaid, and other courts there whatsoever, and in like manner 
to execute other things appertaining to the same office during his life. 

And also to elect and constitute one other honest man, in manner and form aforesaid, who 
shall be called the common clerk of the city aforesaid, to do and execute all things appertaining 
to the same office, for the public good of the city ; which common clerk for the time being, 
shall be clerk of the peace within the city aforesaid, liberties, suburbs, and county of the said 
city. And we will, ordain, and declare, by these presents, that he shall execute during his 
life, all such things which pertain to that office of a clerk of the peace, in any county of this 
our kingdom of England. 

We will also, and by these presents for us, our heirs, and successors, do ordain and con- 
stitute that William Ellis. Knight, now recorder of the city aforesaid, Stephen Mason, gentle- 
man, now steward of the county of the city aforesaid ; and John Julian, gentleman, now 
common clerk of the city aforesaid, shall respectively have, hold, and enjoy the same several 
offices of recorder, steward of the courts, and of common clerk aforesaid, during their natural 
lives. 

And as often as it shall happen that any of the aldermen or coroners of the city aforesaid, 
or recorder, or steward of the courts, or common clerk, as well present ns for to come, shall 
die, that so often it shall and may be lawful for the mayor and common council, according 
to the ancient form and election of the same city, to nominate, elect, and make, one other or 
more of the citizens of the city aforesaid, to be alderman or aldermen of the said city, to fulfil 
the aforesaid number of aldermen there : and one other discreet man, skilful in the laws, to 
be recorder : and one or more of the said citizens, to be coroner or coroners of the said city 
and county of the city aforesaid, to fulfil the aforesaid number of four coroners ; and oije able 
and fit man to be steward of the courts, and one honest and expert man to be common clerk 
and clerk of the peace of the city aforesaid. Nevertheless, we will^that he or they so named 
or elected, before that he or they are respectively admitted to the executing of their offices, 
shall take their corporal oaths, well and faithfully to execute their offices in manner and form 
above by these presents ordained. 

And we further will, and by these presents for us, our heirs, and successors, do grant to 
the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln aforesaid, and 
their successors, that they and their successors for ever may and shall have within the city 
aforesaid, one sword bearer, one mace bearer, one cryer, and four seijeants of the key or bailiffs, 
and also constables and other inferior officers, to be named and elected in the same manner and 
form as in the same city hath heretofore been accustomed. And further for us, our heirs, and 
successors, we give and grant to the mayor of the city aforesaid, for the time being, and in his 
absence or vacancy of that office, to the aldermen of the said city, or to any four or more of 
them for the time being, which hereafter are and shall be present at the chusing of the officers 
aforesaid, full power and authority to give and administer the corporal oaths upon the holy 
evangelists, to all and singular the aldermen, recorder, sheriffs, coroners, stewards, town clerk, 
and chamberlains, and to all other officers and ministers of the said city, that they shall well 
and faithfully execute their offices and places respectfully, in and through all things touching 
or concerning their office, wit^|)ut any further commission or further warrant from us, our heirs, 
and successors, in that behalf to be had or obtained. 
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And moreover for us, our heirs, and successors, of our special grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, we do grant to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, aud commonalty of the 
city aforesaid, and their successors, that if any of the citizens of the city aforesaid, which here- 
after shall be nominated and elected to the office of mayor, alderman, sheriff, or chamberlain, 
or any other office of the city aforesaid or county of the said city, or any of them, (except the 
office of recorder, steward, and common town clerk aforesaid,) shall refuse or deny to take 
upon him or them that office or offices to which he or they shall be nominated or elected, that 
then and so often it shall and may be lawful for the mayor and common council of the city 
aforesaid, for the time being, or the greater part of them, to that purpose by public summons 
in form aforesaid assembled, of which the mayor of the city aforesaid shall be one, him then so 
refusing or denying to execute the oflice or offices for which he or they shall be so named or 
elected, to commit to any jail of the aforesaid city, there to remain u^til he or they exercise the 
office or offices, or otherwise to sell, sign, or amerce, the person or persons so refusing, and the 
fine and amerciament to levy, have, and retain, to the use of the mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and 
commonalty of the city of Lincoln aforesaid, as it shall seem reasonable to the same mayor and 
common council of the city aforesaid, or the greater part of them gathered together. And in 
defect of payment of such sums or amerciaments, to take and commit him or them to the jail 
of the aforesaid city, there to continue until he or they shall pay, or cause to be paid, the fine 
or amerciaments to the use aforesaid, or otherwise shall be delivered according to the law and 
custom of our kingdom. And we further will, and by these presents for us, our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, do grant to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, and commonalty, of the city aforesaid, for the 
time being, and also all and singular the aldermen of the said city, which heretofore have 
executed the office of mayor of the same city, and also all and other such aldermen of the city 
afore^id, for the time being, which from time to time have undergone the office of mayor of 
the city during the time in which they shall be aldermen of the city aforesaid, for ever are and 
shall be justices, to prosecute, keep, and cause to be kept, and preserve the peace of us, our 
heirs, and successors, within the city aforesaid and county of the said city, liberties, and pre- 
cincts of the same. And to keep and make to be kept all ordinances and statutes for the good 
of our people, and for the conservation of the peace, as set forth in all their articles in the city 
aforesaid and county of the same city, liberties, and precincts of the same, according to the 
force, form, and effect of them ; and to chastise and punish all such transgressors and 
delinquents, against the form and order of these ordinances and statutes, or any of them, in the 
city and county aforesaid, liberties and precincts of the same, as it shall seem best to be done. 
And make all these to come before the justices aforesaid, or any of them, which shall threaten 
any of our people to burn their houses, to find sufficient security of the peace, and good beha- 
viour towards us, our heirs, and successors, and our people, or the people of us, our heirs, and 
successors, and if they cannot find such security, or refuse, then to cause all those to be safe 
kept in prison within the city aforesaid or county of the same city, until they shall find such 
security. And to do and execute all other things which belong to a justice of the peace to be 
done. And that the mayor of the city aforesaid, for the time being, and the aldermen which 
hereafter may execute the office of mayor of the city aforesaid, or any four or more aldermen, 
of which we will that the mayor shall be one, shall be justices of us, our heirs, and successors, 
to enquire by the oath of honest and lawful men, of the city and county^ of the city aforesaidf 
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and by other ways and means by which the truth may be known, of all and all manner of felo- 
nies, insurrections, rebellions, murders, manslaughters, and rebellious words, confederacies, false 
allegations, falsities, and transgressions whatsoever. And also all and singular other misdeeds, 
and offences which lawfully may be enquired of by justices of the peace. And more fully to 
enquire the truth, by whom or to whom, when, how, and in what manner, and of other circum- 
stances concerning the premises, and any of them whatsoever, and also of all those which 
shall ride or go armed, or hereafter shall presume to ride in the city aforesaid, or the county 
of the said city, and the liberty of the same, against the peace of our heirs and successors, 
to the disturbance of our people. And also of all those which there have lain wait, or here- 
after shall presume to lie in wait, to maim or kill our people ; and also of inn-keepers, and all 
and singular other persons, which in the city aforesaid, and county of the same city, shall 
offend or hereafter presume to offend or abuse the weights or measures of selling victuals, 
against the form and ordinances of the statutes, or any one of them, made for the common 
profit of the kingdom, and our successors. And also of all sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, stew- 
ards, jailors, and other officers wuthin the city and county of the city aforesaid, who shall mis- 
behave themselves in executing their offices. And of all and singular articles and circurnstances 
and other matters whatsoever, or in wdiat manner soever made or done within the city and 
county of the said city, or which hereafter shall happen to be done or attempted; and to look 
into all the indictments whatsoever taken before the said mayor or others his fellows, now or 
late justices within the city aforesaid, and to make and continue proofs thereof against all and 
singular persons so indicted, until they are taken or yield themselves, or shall be outlawed. 
And to hear all and singular and determine felons, murderers, and other premises, according 
to the laws of this our realm, as hath been accustomed or ought to be done in such case. 
And also diligently to make enquiry upon the premises, and to hear and determine alf and 
singular the premises, and to do and dispatch them, or to chasti^MEJ, or to punish by fine, 
redemption, amerciaments, or forfeiture ; and cause to be done by any other way whatsoever, 
which doth belong to justice, according to the law and custom of our kingdom. 

** We further will and by these presents do grant, to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, 
and commonalty of the city of Lincoln, and their successors, that the mayor and aldermen of 
the city aforesaid, or any four or more of them, (the mayor, or one of the two eldest aldermen 
of the said city, for the time being, to be one,) from time to time, for ever, shall be justices 
to deliver the jails of the said city of Lincoln, and county of the same city, of the prisoners 
being in the sauie, for any cause whatsoever, which belongeth to justices of the peace. And 
further we will that the sheriffs of the city and county of the city aforesaid, shall retain all 
juries, inquisitions, attachments, and other things, by them or any of them, taken, or here- 
after to be taken before the aforesaid mayor and aldermen as abovesaid : and that they shall 
relieve the jail of the prisoners being in the same, and be attending to them in all things 
touching the delivery of the prisoners out of the jail aforesaid, and shall, from time to time, 
execute the precepts of the same justices for the time being, and of every one of them, in 
the sap> ' manner and form, even as any sheriff’s of our kingdom are accustomed. 

“'And we do further will, that all and singular the mayor and aldermen of the city aforesaid, 
before they shall be admitted to execute the office of justice of the peace within the city and 
county of the same, that they and every of them shall take the corporal oath upon the holy 
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evangelists^ well and truly to execute the\0ffice of justice of the peace within the city and county 
of the same, the liberties and precincts thereof, in and by all things appertaining or belonging 
to the office of a justice of the peace, according to the laws and customs of this kingdom. 

“ And further of our more ample grace, we do give and grant unto the aforesaid mayor, 
sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city aforesaid, and their successors, special licence, 
frpe and lawful power,, to have, hold, and possess, for ever, all and singular the manors, mes- 
suages, lands, teTiemcnts, and hereditaments, heretofore granted or possessed by them, by what 
name or names soever granted or mentioned by any other letters patent, whereof they at this 
present are feeized, to be theirs for ever, for the use and profit of the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, 
citizens, and commonalty of the city aforesaid ; and the said mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and com- 
monalty, may have and take their issues and profits to the repairing, sustaining, or maintaining 
of the church walls, bridges, or other common things and charges. And also to have, get, 
receive, hold, and possess, any other manors, messuages, lands, tenements, meadows, fieldings, 
pastures, woods, rectories, rents, reversions, and other hereditaments whatsoever, within our 
kingdom of England, or elsewhere, within the dominions of us, our heirs, and successors. 

And whereas the mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city of Lincoln aforesaid > 
of ancient time have held the said city of the kings of England, and now do hold it of us, our 
heirs, and successors, in fee farm, by the yearly rent of four score pounds of lawful money of 
England, we will, and by these presents for us, our heirs, and successors, do give, grant, and 
confirm to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty, of the city of Lincoln afore- 
said, and their successors, all the aforesaid city of Lincoln, with all and singular its rights, 
members, and appurtenances whatsoever, luider the aforesaid farm of fourscore pounds of 
lawful money of England, to be paid henceforward to us, our heirs, and successors, in as ample 
a manner and form as heretofore the same has been paid by the mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and 
commonalty of the city aforesaid, or their predecessors. And further of our more special and 
plentiful grace, we do grant, approve, and confirm to the aforesaid mayor, sheriffs, citizens, 
and commonalty of the city aforesaid, and their successors, all and singular the said manors, 
messuages, rectories, tythes, lands, rents, tenements, court leet, view of frank pledge, court of 
borough-mote, and other things whatsoever; fairs, markets, customs, liberties, franchises, im- 
munities, profits, fines, amerciaments, exemptions, jurisdictions, goods and chattels of felons 
condemned te die, convicted, out-lawed, fugitives, wastes, strays, fines, licence of compounding 
of fines and forfeitures, before us, our heirs, and successors, judges of the common pleas, 
justices of the bench, barons of the exchequer, adjudged and determined, as well within the 
city of Lincoln, suburbs, liberties, and county of the same city, as within our kingdom of 
England, which the citizens of the city aforesaid, or the mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and common- 
alty of the city aforesaid, now lawfully have, hold, use, and enjoy, or their predecessors, ever 
have held, used, or enjoyed, by reason of charter or letters patent, of any of our progenitors 
and ancestors, late kings and queens of England, heretofore in any wise lawfully made, 
confirmed, or gianted, and not lawfully revoked, although they have not used the same, or any 
one or more of them have been disoontinued by abuse or ill usage, or although the same or any 
one or more of them have been lost or forfeited, or otherwise seized ; and also all and singular 
charts and letters-patent aforesaid, and all things in them or any of them, given, granted, rati- 
fied^ confirmed, or mentioned to be granted, ratified, or confirmed. 
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And we do will and command, for us, our heirs, and successors, that the aforesaid mayor, 
sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city aforesaid, and their successors, may have, hold, 
and enjoy, for ever, all and singtilar the courts aforesaid, fairs, markets, liberties, goods, 
exemptions, chattels of felons condemned to die, convicted, outlawed, fugitives, and also all 
treasures found on waste, as strays, lines, licences, and compounding fines and forfeitures ; 
and also all and all manner of amerciaments, issues, profits, forfeitures, and grants whatsoever, 
according to the tenor and effect of these our letters patent, and according to the tenor and 
effect of the charts and letters patent of our ancestors aforesaid. 

And we do firmly charge and command, as well the treasurer and barons of our exchequer 
of Westminster, and all other justices and officers of us, our heirs, and successors, as also our 
attorn ies and solicitors general, and attornies in courts whatsoever, for the time being, and 
every of them, that they, nor any of them, shall prosecute, or cause to be prosecuted, the said 
mayor, slicriff s, citizens, and commonalty of the city aforesaid, or any of them, for any charts, 
letters-patcnt, customs, and businesses, used or usurped before the day of these our letters- 
pateUt. And that this our said charter may be understood, adjudged, and determined, in the 
behalf of the said mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city aforesaid, and their 
successors ; and that it may be better and more bountifully known and understood, notwith- 
standing any omission or neglect, false reciting, or contradiction in the same, wc do hereby 
save and reserve always to us and our heirs, in the right of our duchy of Lancaster, our castle 
of Lincoln, the ditches and walls of the same within and without, with all members, courts 
baron, and whatsoever belongeth to a court baron, and all liberties, privileges, and franchises, 
up])ertuining to the same, and all other our franchises, and all other liberties, as freely and 
wholly as they are now used and occupied. And we do save and reserve also to the bishops of 
Lincoln, and also to the dean and chapter of the cathedral church of Lincoln, and the lord of 
the liberties of Beaumont-fec,’*^ their heirs and successors, all manner of liberties, privileges, 
and customs whatsoever, which of right in anywise heretofore they have used, had, and now 
have, these presents, or any thing in them specified, in anywise, notwithstanding. 

Witness ourselves, at our place of Westminster, this eighteenth day of December, in the 
fourth year of our reign, and in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight.'’ 

From a |)erusal of the charter,” observes an Intelligent writer, it is evident that it is not 
the original one, and that the elections and customs there confirmed were what had been for a long 
time ill common and received usage in that city; that the privileges of the citizens had been 
progressively acquired ; and that all then wanting was a renewed grant or charter, to enforce 
the observance of their regulations, and to secure what time had so gradually established. Yet 
though there was every appearance of their privileges being well secured, this corporation did 
not enjoy the independence it merited, and to which, as part of a free nation, it had a right; 
for in the year 1647, three of its aldermenf were turned out of office by the parliament, for 

• Beauniont-fo© was a manor belonging to that noble family from the time of Edward III. in right of leabel, widow of John 
Lord Vesci, of Alnwick, and sister to Henry de Beaumont ; whence the mansion-house hod the name of V^l Hall. It came 
afterwards to the Norfolk family, and bos since been sold more than once. It is exempt from the city's jurisdiction, and the 
bailiff is called at the assizes next after the sheriff of the city . — Liticofyi Guide. 

f The names of these three aldermen were llobert Becke, William Bishop, and Anthony Kent. 
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having borne commissions in the army of their sovereign; and in 1661,* seven aldermen, two 
sheriffs, the town clerk, and many of the common council, were displaced by Charles II. for 
having favoured the measures of parliament, so that whichever party they served the conse- 
quence appeared to be the same."’ 

These, however, were the necessary consequence of that tumultuous state of civil discord in 
which the voice of neither .law nor reason could be heard, but each party as it happened to ob- 
tain the ascendancy, punished the adherents of its less fortunate rival. It might have indeed 
been expected, that when these causes ceased to operate, and when from the return of order, 
peace, and good faith, the civil occupations of society resumed their influence, Lincoln, from 
its local advantages, would have risen rapidly to eminence among our provincial towns. But 
this did not happen ; her progress, on the contrary, was slow and dubious, and it was not till 
one individual — actuated no doubt Jis much by persona! as by patriotic motives, and calculating 
upon future advantages to accrue as well to the city as to his own posterity — obtained the 
lease of the Foss-dyke, already alluded to, and by persevering revived the drooping character 
of Lincoln, and created a prodigious source of wealth to his family. » 

The right of election of members of parliament for this city is in the citizens and freemen, 
two members being returned by them to serve in parliament. 

The freedom of the city might formerly be purchased for thirty pounds. In 1808, this sum 
was augmented to fifty pounds, and in 1814 to one hundred pounds. Apprentices, however, 
gain their freedom by serving seven years to a freeman. 

Lincoln was represented as early as the forty-ninth of Henry III. but the names of the first 
two that were elected do not appear on the rolls. The following is an accurate list of the 
members from the above period down to the present time: — 

H ENKY HI. Burgesses, as has already been mentioned, were first summoned in the forty- 
ninth of this monarch’s reign, but their names are not recorded. 


Edward I. 


Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

Reg. 

Dorn. 

Reg. 

Dom. 

26 

1298 Ricardus de Bella 

30 

1302 Johannes filius Ricardi 


Alexander filius Johannis 


Willielmus de Cause 

28 

1300 Stephanus Stanham 




Willielmus de Causef 




Edward II. 


1 

1307 Willielmus Cousin 

4 

1310 Thomas Gamel 


Alexander filius Martini 


Henricus Windestow 

2 

1308 Johannes Edwards 

5 

1311 Thomas Gamel 


Alexander filius Martini 


Henricus Windestow 


• The aldermen displaced in 1661 were, Robert Marshall, John Becke, William Marshall, Edward Emiss, William Hall, 
John Leach, and Robert Sutterby. Their places were supplied by Robert Ross, William Dawson, Richard Kite, John Kent, 
George Bracebridge, Thomas Hadney, and Edward Cheales. The sherills, John Middlebrook and John Goodenap, were ex* 
dianged for John Townson and Henry Modey ; and the town derk, Mr. South, was removed to make room for Thomas 
Fisher. 

t A parliament was held at Liaooln In this year, and one in ISIJ. 
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Edwabd IL' 


Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

lt«K. 

5 

Pom. 

13 J 1 Thomas Gamel 

Reg. 

8 

Dorn. 

1314 Willielrnus de Pontefracto 


Rogerus de Totil 


Henry Scoyll de Lincoln 

6 

1312 Thomas Gamel 

8 

1314 Hugo Scarlet 


UenricuB Scoyll 


Henry Scoyll de Lincoln 

7 

1313 Thomas Gamel 

12 

1318 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 


Henricus Scoyll 


Johannes de Fame 


Edward 

III. 


1 

1327 Williehnus de Ilakethorne 

12 

1338 Williehnus dc Hakethorne 


Johannes de Fume 


Richardus Hakethorne 

1 

1327 Willieluuis de Hakethorne 

12 

1338 Thomas Bottiler 


Waltcrus de Eboraco 


Willielrnus Veiiey 

2 

1328 Willielrnus Nottingham 

13 

1339 Hugo de Stokes 


Johannes Weston 


Johannes Judkyn 

2 

1328 Wal terns de Eboraco 

13 

1339 Robertus de Dallerby 


Robertus Hakethorne 


Willielrnus Verley 

4 

1330 Willielrnus Hakethorne 

14 

1340 Willielrnus Hakethorne 


Hugo de C'arlton 


Willielrnus Verley 

4 

1330 Williehnus Hakethorne 

14 

1340 Willielrnus Hakethorne 


Honricus Draper 


Nicholas Wei ten 

6 

1332 Hugo de Carlton 

15 

1341 Willielrnus Hakethorne 


WilJieluius Virby 


Willielrnus Verley 

6 

1332 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 

17 

1343 Willielrnus Verley 


Thomas Cause 

17 

1343 Walterus de Ebor 

7 

1333 Thomas Carlton 


Alauus de Huddleston 


VViUielmus Hakethorne 

20 

1346 Willielrnus de Verley 

H 

1334 Willielnius de Hakethorne 


Simon Ernebiirgh 

S 

(the other illegible) 

21 

1347 Robertus Dolderby 

1334 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 


Willielrnus Humberston 


Thomas de Carleton 

22 

1348 Waltcrus Kelliby 

9 

1335 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 


Thomas Locton 


Williehnus Virby 

24 

1350 Walterus Kelliby 

9 

1335 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 


Robertus de Dolderby 


Simon de Grantham 

2() 

1352 Johannes Outhorpe 

10 

1336 Hugo de Edlington 


( only one chosen) 


Williehnus de Hakethorne 

27 

1353 Robertus Dadderly 

11 

1337 Thomas Bottiler 


Robertus Kelby 


Williehnus Virby 

29 

1355 Walterus de Kelby 

11 

1337 Willielrnus de Hakethorne 


Johannes de Bolle 


Richardus Fitz-Martin 

31 

1367 Johannes Outhorpe 

12 

1338 Henriciis Sales 


Johannes Beke 


Johannes Judkyn 
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III, MAP, 

Anno 

Anno 

Anno Anno 

Reg. 

Dorn. 

Reg. Dorn. 

33 

1359 Stephanos Stanham 

42 1368 Johannes Golderston 


Johannes Blake 

Johannes Dell 

34 

1360 Johannes de Outhorpe 

43 1369 Walterus Kelby 


Williehnus Wisurn 

Johannes Sutton 

34 

1360 Walterus Kelby 

46 1372 Walterus Kelby 


Petrus Baliasyse 

Johannes Sutton 

36 

1362 Walterus Kelby 

47 1373 Roger Tatteshal 


Johannes de Bolle 

Johannes Sutton 

38 

1364 Walterus Kelby 

47 1373 Rogerus Tatteshal 


Johannes de Bolle 

Johannes Sutton 

39 

1365 Johannes Rodes 

50 1376 Willielmus Belay 


Johannes Welton 

Johannes de Hodleston 


Richahd 

II. 

1 

1377 HuffoGarwell 

10 1386 Robertus Sutton 


Johannes Blake 

Robertus de Saltby 


1378 HugoGarwctl 

11 1387 Thomas Thornhagh 


Johannes de Outhorpe 

Johannes Bellessisc 


1378 Thomas Ilorncastre 

12 1388 Gilbertus de Beseby 


Rogerus Tiryngton 

Robertus de Hareworth 


1379 Johannes de Huddleston 

13 1389 Nicholas de Werk 


Johannes Duffield 

Robertus Poke 


1381 Robertas de Sutton 

15 1391 Robertus de Sutton 


Robertas de Ledes 

Robertus de Ledes 


1382 Thomas de Ilorncastre 

16 1392 Robertus de Thornhagh 


Robertas de Salteby 

Johannes Belleshull 


1383 Willielmus de Snelleston 

17 1393 Robertus de Sutton 


Nicholas de Werk 

Robertus de Messingham 


1383 Willielmus de Snelleston 

18 1394 Robertus de Ledes 


Johannes Prentys 

Robertus de Harworth 


1384 Robertas Sutton 

20 1396 Robertus Sutton 


Johannes Dorfield 

Robertus Appleby 


1385 Robertas Sutton 

21 1397 Semannus de Laxfield 


Simon Messingham 

Johannes ThorJey 


Henry IV. 


1399 Robertas de Sutton 

5 1403 Semannus Laxfield 


Willielmus de Blyton 

Willielmus de Dalarby 


1400 Gilbertus de Beseby 

6 1404 Robertus de Appleby 


Robertus de Hareworth 

Nicholas Hodelston 


1401 Willielmus Blyton 

8 1406 Richard us Worsop 


Johannes Balderton 

1402 Willielmus Blyton 

Johannes Balderton 

Thomas Foster 
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BOOK II. 

Anno Anno 
Reg. Dom. 

1 1413 Johannfs Dalderby 

Thomas Foster 

2 1414 Thomas Terring 

Johannes Riley 

3 1416 Hamundus Sutton 

Johannes Bigg 

5 1417 Thomas Archer 

Robertas Walsh 

1 1422 Ilamo Sutton 

Robertas Walsh 

2 1423 Ramo Sutton 

Robertas Ferriby 

3 1424 Ilenricus Sutton 

Robertas Walsh 

6 1427 llenricus Tamworth 

Robertas Walsh 

7 1428 Johannes Clifton 

Robertas Walsh 

11 1432 Willielmus Markby 

Robertas Walsh 

12 1472 Johannes Saynton 


HISTORY OF 

Henry V, 

Anno Anno 
Reg. Dorn. 

7 1419 Ricardus Worsop 

Thomas Foster 

8 1420 Johannes Bigg 

Hamo Sutton 

9 1421 Willielmus Ledenham 

Robertas Walsh 


Henry VI. 

13 1434 Willielmus Markby 

Robertas Walsh 
20 1441 Willielmus Stanlow 
Robertas Gegg 

26 1446 Johannes Vavasour 

Willielmus Gressington 

27 1448 Johannes Richby 

Robertas Sutton 

28 1449 Johannes Richby 

Robertas Sutton 

29 1450 Johannes Saynton 

Robertas Sutton 

Edward IV. 

Johannes Putt 


33 1642 George St. Poll 

1 1647 George St. Poll 

Thomas Grantham 

1 1563 George St. PoU 

Robert Ferrara 

1- 2 1164 George St. Poll 

Robert Ferrara 

2- 3 1666 George St. Poll 

Robert Ferrara 


Henry VIIL 

Thomas Grantham 

Edward VI. 

7 1462-3 George St. Poll 
Thomas Grantham 

Mary. 


1 1564 William Rotheram, Aid. 

Robert Ferrars 

Philip & Mary. 

4-6 1567 George St. Poll 
Francis Kempe 


• From the Itth of Edward IV., which is the dale of the last returns of parllomeBt in the Tower now known, to the ist of 
Edward Vll the returns are all lost. 
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Anno 

Anno 


Anno 

Anno 

Reg* 

Dom. 


Reg. 

Dom. 

1 

1658-9 Robert Mounson 


28 

1586 John Saville 


Robert Ferrars 



Thomas Fairfax, Jun. 

5 

1563 Robert Mounson 


31 

1588 George Anton, Rec. 


Robert Fertars 



Peter Evers 

13 

1571 Robert Mounson 


S5 

1592 George Anton, Rec. 


Thomas Wilson, LL. D. 



Charles Dymock 

14 

1672 John Wellcom 


39 

1597 Thomas Mounson 


Thomas Wilson 



William Pelham 

27 

1585 Stephen Thirnleby, Rec. 


43 

1601 John Anton 


John Joyce 



Francis Bullingham 



James 

I. 


1 

1603 Sir Thomas Grantham 


18 

1620 Sir Lewis Watson 


Sir Edward Tyrwhitt 



Sir Edward Ayscough 

12 

1614 Sir Lewis Watson 


21 

1623 Sir Lewis Watson 


Sir Edward Ayscough 



Thomas Hatcher 



Charles I. 


1 

1625 Sir Tliomas Grantham 


16 

1640 Thomas Grantham 


John Mounson 



John Farmery, LL. D. 

1 

] 625 Sir Tihomas Grantham 


16 

1640 Thomas Grantham 


Sir Robert Mounson 



John Broxholme (in whose place) 

S 

1628 Sir Thomas Grantham 



Thomas Lister 


Sir Edward Ayscough 






Charles 

; II. 


5 

1653 (Members returned only for the 

12 

1600 John Monson 


county) 



Thomas Mevrs 

6 

1654 William Marshall, Aid. 


13 

1661 Sir Robert Bowles 


Original Peart, Aid. 



Thomas Meers 

8 

1656 Humphrey Walcot 


30 

1678 John Monson 


Original Peart, Aid. 



Thomas Meers 

11 ] 

1661-9 Robert Marshall, Aid. 


81 

1679 Both Members re-elected 


Thomas Meers 


33 

1681 Sir Thomas Hussey 





Thomas Meers 



James 

II. 


1 

1 685 Henry Monson 


4 

1688 Henry Monson 


Sir Thomas Meers 



Sir Christopher Nevile * 


WiLtlAM & Ma lY. 

2 

1690 Sir John Belles 


12 

1700 Sir John BoUes 


Sir Edward Hussey 



Sir Thomas Meers 

7 

1695 Sir John Bolles 


IS 

1701 Sir John Bolles 


Williain Monson 



Sir Edward Hussey 

10 

1698 Sir John BoUes 





Sir Edward Hussey 
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Anno Anno 
lUfg. Dom. 

1 1702 Sir Thomas Meers 

Sir Edwaid Hussey 
4 1705 Sir Thomas Meers 

Thomas Lister 
7 1708 Sir Thomas Meers 

Tliomas Lister 

I 1714 Richard Grantham 
Sir John Tyrwhitt 

1 1727 Sir John Monsori* 

Charles Hall 

7 1733 Charles Monson 

Conigsby Sibthorp 
14 1740 Charles Monson 

Sir J, do la Font. Tyrwhitt 

Gkouce III. 


1 1760 George Monson 36 

Coningsby Sibthorpe 

8 17(58 Thomas Scrope 42 

lion. Const. J. Phipps 

14 1774 Lord Viscount Lurnley 46 

Robert Vyner 

20 1780 Sir Thomas Clargesf 48 

Robert Vyner 

24 1784 Sir Richard Lnmley Saville 52 

John Fenton Cawthoriie 

30 1790 Hon. Robert Hobart 58 

John Fenton CawthorneJ 

Gkorge IV. 

1820 Robert Smith 7 

John Williams 


William IV. 

1830 Charles Delaet Sibthorp 


Anne. 

Anno 

Eeg:. 

9 

12 


Geouge I. 

8 

Geouge 11. 

20 

27 


Anno 

Dom. 

1710 Richard Grantham 
Thomas Lister 
1713 John Sibthorp 
Thomas Lister 


1722 John Monson 

Sir John Tyrwhitt 

1746 diaries Monson 

Coningsby Sibthorp 
1753 George Monson 
John Cliaplin 


1796 Richard Ellison 

Hon. George Rawdon§ " 
1802 Richard Ellison 

Humphrey Waldo Sibthorp 
1806 Richard Ellison 

Hon. William Monson 
1808 Richard Ellison 

Hon. William Monson|| 
1812 John Nicliolas Fazakerley 
Sir Henry Sullivan, Bart^f 
1818 Coningsby Waldo Sibthorp 
Ralph Bernal 

1826 John Nicholas Fazakerley 
Charles Delaet Sibthorp 

John Fardell 


♦ Sir John Monson made a peer, in whose place Sir John Tyrwhitt was elected. 

•f* Sir Thomas Clarges died In 17S2, in his place John Fenton Cawthorne was elected. 

X John Fenton Cawthorne expelled, in whose place George Rawdon was elected. 

§ George Rawdon died in ISOO, in whose place Humphrey Sibthorp was elected. 

II William Monson died in 1808, in his place the Earl af Mexborough was elected. 

Sir Henry Sullivan died in 1814, in whose place Coningsby Waldo Sibthorp was elected. 
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We have thus traced, and with extreme accuracy, the list of all the different individuals who 
have, in the progression of centuries, represented the ancien.t and important city of Lincoln in 
parliament. There do not appear among them any names of distinguishes celebrity in the 
history of the country, but many of them recall to the present inhabitants of the city the 
ancestors of families who still stand high among the wealthy and most respected inhabitants of 
the county. The family of Monson, in particular, seems to have represented the city in many 
successive parliaments, and the following brief particulars of its origin will therefore be 
acceptable. 

The first of whom tradition has preserved any notice was William Monson, who was 
educated at Baliol College, Oxford, Literature, however, had less attractions for him than the 
activity and dangers of a warlike life, and entering into the naval service of his country, he 
soon rendered Inrnself eminent. He commanded in several expeditions against the Spaniards, 
and rose first to the dignity of vice-admiral, and afterwards to that of admiral. He was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex, at the siege of Cadiz, and took a carack of one thousand six 
hundred tons at Cazimbria in Portugal. He wrote an account of the wars of vSpain, from 
1585 to 1G02, in folio, and dedicated, says Wood, to his son, John Monson. '' This worthy 
knight,” observes tVie same laborious antiquary, was in great renown in the beginning of the 
reign of king James 1. and the last time I find him mentioned in the sea service is in 1605, in 
which year he conveyed over sea l^dward, the old Earl of Hertford, when he was sent ambas- 
sador to tlie arch-duke, for the confirming of a peace, in which voyage, it is observed by a 
certain'person, that the royal ships of England did then (being the first time as he saith) sufter 
an indignity and aftVorit from a Dutch man of war, as he passed by them without vailing.”* 

His son, Sir John Monson, knight of the bath, was not educated at the same university as 
his father. He followed the profession of the law, and became distinguished for his legal 
knowledge and forensic acuteness. During tlie civil war, he remained fiiithfully attached to 
the fortunes of the king, and was always consulted by Charles in all cases of difiiculty and 
moment, such was his reputation for wisdom, and such the royal confidence in his fidelity. 
His loyalty, however, procured him the common reward when the rebellious fiction prevailed ; 
his estates were sequestered, and he paid a fine of two fliousand six hundred and forty-two 
pounds for liberty to pass the rest of his life in peace and obscurity. While he continued 
secluded from the world, he wrote the following works: 1. An Essay upon Afflictions. 2. An 
Antidote against the Errors of Opinions, 6ic. 3. Supreme Power and Common Right, He 
died in 1684, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and was buried at South Carlton, in the 
church of which place is a monument to his memory. Of the succeeding branches of this 
family nothing remarkable is recorded. 

Though the city does not at present confer any title in the English peerage, the pages of 
our history bear ample testimony to the many illustrious individuals who derived their civil and 
patronymic honors from it. The following is a correct series of the various families who, at 
different periods, derived their titles from the city of Lincoln. 

Egga had the honour of being officiary Earl of Lincoln, in the year 716, being then 
co-witness to the charter of King Ethelbald, granted by that monarch to the monks of 
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HOOK 11. tJrowland. To him succeeded Morcar, after a considerable lapse of time ; and those are the 
' only two Saxon Earls of Lincoln that history or tradition mentions. After the conquest the 

title was revived, and maintained with more regular succession. 

William de Romare, a Norman, Lord of Bolinbroke, in this county, was Earl of Lincoln, 
in 1142, but in him the dignity did not seem to be hereditary, for though he had a grandson, 
who succeeded to his estates, he did not inherit his title, which remained unappropriated until 
the reign of Henry 11. who conferred it upon 

Gilbert de Gaunt, who had married Rohais, daugliter and at length heir of William de 
Romare. He died 115(), without male issue, and his daughters and coheirs also dying, the 
inheritance devolved on their uiiclc Robert de Gaunt, whose son, 

Gilbert de Gaunt, succeeded to this earldom. This however, proved but a fleeting honour, 
for no sooner was tlie uutliority of Lewis displaced, and himself driven out of the kingdom^ 
than those who derived thoir dignity or importance from him sunk also. Hence, Gilbert de 
Gaunt found that no one would recognize him as Earl of Lincoln, because no man recognized 
the authority that made him such, and he therefore spontaneously relinquished a title which, 
if he had persisted in keeping, he must have retained only in barren possession. 

Rarmlph de Meschiiics, Earl of Chester, was the next Earl of Lincoln, being created by 
Henry 111. in 12 1(). He was mainly indebted to this nobleman for being able to ascend the 
throne of hivS father. In succeeding to the title, he also succeeded to the possessions of Gilbert 
de Gaunt, who, having linked himself firmly to the fortunes of Louis, fell with him. This 
Earl (Ranulph de Meschines) bestowed, a little before his death, the earldom of Lincoln by 
charter to his sister, Hurvise, wife of Robert de Quincy; this grant, according to the words of 
the charter, was only so fir forth as it appertained to him, that she might be countess thereof. 
Hence, her husband, 

Robert de Quincy became Earl of Lincoln in his wife’s right; she at her demise bestowed it 
in like manner upon 

John de Lacy, constable of Chester, and the heirs he should beget upon the body of Margaret 
her daughter. He was successful in accomplishing the views of his mother-in-law, and had a 
son named Edmund, hut lie never used the title, nor was it ever attributed to him in any 
cliarter, though lie enjoyed tlie Tertium Denarium of the county. He died in 1257, and left 
his honors to be enjoyed by his son, 

Henry, who was the last Earl of Lincoln of this family, for when he lost his sons by untimely 
deaths, he contracted his only daughter, Alice, then but nine years old, to Thomas, the eldest 
son of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, on condition that if he should die without issue of his body^ 
or if they 'should die without heirs of their bodies, his castles, lordships, 8cc. should come in 
the remainder to Thomas, the eldest son of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and his heirs for ever; 
but this Alice having no children by her husband Thomas, who was beheaded at Pontefract 
Castle, lost her reputation by her light behaviour, because she, without the king^s consent, was 
married to Sir Eubold le Strange, with whom she had been formerly too intimate, at which the 
king was so offended, that he seized her estate; yet Sir Eubold le Strange and Sir Hugh 
Frenes, her third husband, are in some records called, in her right, Earls of Lincoln. She lived 
to a great age, and died in 1348, without issue. 

Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster and Derby, grandchild of Edmund, by his second son, 
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had this her large patrimony, by virtue of the above mentioned conveyance, and from this time 
it became the inheritance of the House of Lancaster; nevertheless, the king^s of England have, 
from time to time, conferred on several persons the earldom of Lincoln. 

King Edward IV. created John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, on the 13th of March, 1467, 
but he died without issue in 1487, when the title became extinct. 

Henry VlII. made Henry Brandon, in 1525, son and heir apparent of Charles, Duke of 
Suffolk, by Mary, sister of the king, Earl of Lincoln, he died without issue. 

Edward Lord Clinton and Say, Lord high-admiral of England, was advanced by queen 
Elizabeth, in the fourteenth year of her reign, to the title of Earl of Lincoln. He was one of 
her majesty’s privy council, and of those appointed for the trial of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Henry, his eldest son, succeeded him in his estates and honour in 1585. He was one of the 
peers in the commission for the trial of Mary, queen of Scots, and died 1616. He had two 
sons by Catharine, the daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, viz. Thomas and Edward. 

Thomas succeeded him in his honour, and dying, in 1619, left it to his son 

Theophilus, who had only one son, wlio died in his life time ; he had been married to Ann 
the daughter of John, Earl of Clare, and left a son, 

Edward, who succeeded his grandfather Theophilus, in 1667, in this earldom, but he dying 
without issue, the honour devolved upon the posterity of the above mentioned Edward, the 
son of Earl Henry, and brother of Earl Thomas. This Edward was knighted, as was also his 
son Francis, who, by Priscilla his wife, had a son, 

Francis, who, upon the death of Earl Edward, succeeded him and became Earl of Lincoln 
in 1692. He married Susanna, daughter of Anthony Pennington, Esq. by whom he had issue 
Henry, George, and Susanna, and dying in 1693, was succeeded by Henry, his eldest son, 
who married Lady Frances Pelham, eldest sister to the first Duke of Newcastle, and died 
in 1728, 

George, his son and heir, succeeded in 1728, and died in 1730. 

Henry Fiennes (assumed the names of) Pelham Clinton, son and heir of the above George, 
succeeded his maternal uncle in the dukedom of Newcastle, 17th of November, 1768. K. G. 
died in 1794. 

Thomas Pelham Clinton, son and heir, succeeded as Duke of Newcastle and Earl of 
Lincoln, and died in 1795. 

Henry Pelham Pelham Clinton, son and heir of the above Thomas, succeeded, and is the 
present Duke of Newcastle and Earl of Lincoln. 

In noticing the manners and customs of a provincial city, it may easily be supposed that few 
habits will be found which discriminate them from the rest of the country ; yet peculiar 
districts commonly have some' localities which strike as novelties now, only perhaps, because 
they have survived their general diffusion throughout the land, they have fallen into disuse 
elsewhere, and being no longer remembered, when observed, they impress the spectator or 
inquirer with the belief of their local and limited character. Certainly there is nothing in the 
general manners of the inhabitants of this city or its circumjacent parts, which remarkably 
distinguish it from other provinces of the kingdom. The amusements of the lower class some- 
what resemble those of the Dutch, and the similarity may have been occasioned by an 
approximating similarity of climate. The labourer or the artizan, when the toils of the day are 
over, (and but too often before they are done,) takes his post in some neighbouring alehouse, 
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and there, with his pot of beer before him and his pipe in his mouth, he looks as solemn as a 
Dutch burgomaster, and is certainly quite as unsociable.* 

It is with pleasure we turn from this description of a local custom to another which, happily 
for this country is not local, though it deserves to l)e particularly recorded to the honour 
of Lincoln. 

Among the customs almost peculiar to this city, may be ranked the frequent holding of 
subscription tncetingvS, under the name of charitable assernblics. When any inhabitant of good 
character is overtaken by sudden misfortune, any respectable widow burthened with a number 
of children, or aged man, incapable of providing for his own support; some leading lady or 
gentleman steps forward and solicits, by public invitation, the company of the charitable to an 
assembly lor the benefit of the sufferer; every respectable individual thinks himself bound in 
lionour to attend, and on entering the room, gives what he pleases to the patroness or patron 
of the meeting wlio collects tlie subscriptions. The generous solicitors are considered as 
treasurers, pay out of the fund the expenccs of the assembly, and present the overplus, in such 
periodical sums as tin.'y think proper, to the object of that evening’s charity. The subscription 
is always sufliciently large to relieve the distressed object. Eight or nine of these assemblies 
are sometimes made in a year, and produce a sum (thus voluntarily given to objects who, 
otherwise, must either have been starved, or at least solely supported by their respective 
])arishes,) at the average of almost four humlred pounds per annum. This is a custom which, 
while we admire, we cannot help regretting should be almost coulined to Lincoln, and that 
amongst the many oj)ulent towns with which this kingdom abounds, and which we fear arc 
not altogether destitute of objects of compassion, this city vshould nearly stand alone in the 
laudable practice of pouring balm into the wounded bosom of those who have formerly perhaps 
seen better days. Tiiis flattering proof ol’ the estimation in which the sufferers are held by 
their townsmen must invigorate their exertions, and cheer their drooping spirits; they see that 


“ The Lincoln smokers/’ says an intelligent observer, “ never open their mouths for any thing like conversation; but, 
envelopeil in smoke, they remain like so many pieces of furniture, till they have taken their full ’lowance, or are remiruletl of 
their being wunteil by some new customer. Unlike their Yorkshire or their Nottingbumshire neighbours, they never join in 
ttu equal dub, uiul emleavour to amuse one another by singing, or the witty repartee ; but an air of sombre melancholy per- 
vades these dumb coinpolations, and iioliilng like: joy or hilaiity over attends such meetings.’* 

The same \vril(*r meuUoris a cuiiovis, but now obsolete, custom whidi formerly prevailed in Lincoln, to the manifest deprava- 
tion of the moral habils of its citizetis, — this was called tutlings. 

“ The tuttings,” says lie, ** from their singularity, de.serve a short notice, especially ns the custom of holding them is now 
fast descending into the vale of oblivion ; and as it may enable our readers to form some idea of the manner in which the com- 
mon people of Lincoln used formerly to divert themselves. The following is the manner in wbirli these meetings were generally 
held:-~a landlady who wished to liuve a lulling, gave notice other intention to all her female acquaintances, w'hether married 
or single. On the day and hour speidlied the visllors assembled, and were reguleil with tea, (so fur all well,) but on thereniovai 
of that, the table w^is replenished with a bowl and glasses, and exhilarated with potent punch, when each guest became a new 
creature. About this time the husbands or cecisbeos arrived, paid their half guineas each for the treatment of themselves and 
imrlners, joined the revelry, and partook of the amusements proposed by their chores nrnies. Each female then, anxious to 
please her partner for the evening, displayed every captivating charm, either in the enlivening catch, the wdtty double entendre, 
the dance, or beating ol the tambourine, till every decency w'ns often forgotten, and the restraints of modesty abandoned. This 
custom, which was confined solely to the lower ranks, is now very properly almost abolished ; we ore only surprised that it 
should have been so long continued, to the bane of every principle of decorum and good manners.”— Xrmce/w Guide, p, 105 . 
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their misfortunes are pitied and their conduct respected, that they are not suffered to languish 
for the remainder of their lives in a workhouse, or owe a miserably protracted existence to the 
frigid charity of a parochial officer. 

This custom is fraught with many advantages, the parish rates are kept low, because a per- 
son formerly in a respectable situation, fosters the spirit of independence which he has hitherto 
possessed, and trusts to industry and diligence for his supj)ort, in the fullest confidence that, 
should his endeavours prove fruitless, the generosity of lus neighbours will raise him up and 
and save him from the debasing situation of a pauper. Harmony and good neighbourhood are 
also preserved among the inhabitants, by the frefjuent recurrence ol* these meetings, where they 
seem to experience (what the motive so much deserves, and what every good man would wish 
for) the blessing of that (rod who directs his followers to clothe the naked and to feed the 
hungry, and who commands the eulogist of generous actions to go and do likewise.’’ 

Lincoln, imitating the laudable example afforded by Manchester and Liverpool, in the year 
1814, laid the foundations of a public library which promises to expand into a valuable and 
extensive institution- Till this period, however, Lincoln was wholly destitute of that first 
evidence of a highly cultivated state of society. An attempt was made, indexed, in 1809, to 
remove this reproach ; but, though countenanced by most of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, and a considerable proportion of the principal inhabitants of the city, it proved 
ineffectual. 

Lincoln has of late manifested a great spirit of improvement. Many new houses have been 
built, and all old ones modernized, and almost a new town has been added to the ])arish of St. 
Swithin’s. The Methodists have erected a large and commodious chapel ; and the Indepen- 
dents, genertil and particular Baptists, tlie Unitarians, the Koman Catholics, &c. have each 
their separate places of worship, all, or the greater part, built vvitliin a comi>aralively short 
period. It will yet admit of much improvement, for it has no place for a general market, and 
the number of persons who bring commodities for the supply of the city, being obliged to erect 
their stalls and range themselves along the sides of tlie principal street, nearly make up the 
road, and on a market day render it almost impassible. 

The following is a correct account of the population of the city and liberties of Lincoln, in 
1821, according to the census taken by order of parliament. 


CHAP. I 


Library 

fuuiuiud. 


Population, 


Parish of St. Benedict 

St. Botolph 

* Bracebridge 

* Branstoii 

— * Canwick 

— St. John, in Newport 

* St. Margaret, in the Close 

St. Mark 

St. Martin 

St. Mary le Wigford 

St. Michael on the Mount 
^ Meer Hospital 


HOUSES. 

PF.USONS 

139 

628 

126 

585 

22 

155 

135 

702 

35 

223 

39 

159 

22 

118 

90 

430 

363 

1768 

120 

690 

130 

716 
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BOOK n. HOUSES, PEIISONS. 

Parish of St. Nicholas, in Newport * 49 223 

St. Peter, at Arches 82 498 

St. Peter, in East-gate • ’ 82 333 

St. Peter, in Gowts 119 549 

St. Svvithin 382 1869 

* Wacldington 140 701 

Extra Parochial House of Industry 1 120 


Total . . 2076 10367 


• in \iJiich, mllectively, the popiilntion appears to bo 1781, constitiilo the liberty of the city of Lincoln, but 

are sitiMtte<l on I of tiui actual city, to the southward. On the other hand, the parishes of St. Mary Magdalen, in the Bail; 
S(. IVter, in the Bail, and part of St. Margaret, in the Close, the collective population of which appears to be 1409, are 
locally situated in the city of I^incoln, but are ascribed to Lawress Wapentake. Meer Hospital, included in the return of 
Wnddingtou, contains tifteen persons. 

HOUMISS. 1*£I180N'S. 


St. Margaret, in the Close 40 o jn/, 

St. Mary Magdalen, in the Bail 1:28 701 

St, Paul, in the Bail 102 423 
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CHAPTER II. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY AND MEMOIRS OF THE BISHOPS OF THE SEE. 


Christianity was introduced at a very early period into Britain. The venerable Bede 
affirms, that in the second century King Lucius addressed himself to Eleutheous, the Roman 
pontiff, for doctors to instruct him in the Christian religion, and having obtained his request, 
embraced the gospel. 1'his tradition, however, is discredited by Mosheim, who says, it must 
be rejected by such as have learning enough to weigh the credibility of ancient narrations.’' 

The first authentic record we have of the introduction of Christianity into this country was 
in the sixth century, when St. Augustine arrived to preach the gospel, wscnt hither by Pope 
Gregory the Great. The various fluctuations which accompanied the progress of the Christian 
faith in this island need not be here dwelt upon, and we shall therefore only state, tliat 
Paulimis, who accompanied Augustine, is esteemed the first who taught the word of life in the 
province of Lindsey; to him is ascribed also the holy work of having converted Blecca, the 
governor of Lincoln, who built a curious church there.* 

Without wandering further into the obscure and uncertain traditions of this period, we may 
observe, that the early writers enumerate nine prelates in succession, who sat at Sidnacester ; 
under the tenth, by name Leovinus, the dioceses of Lindsey and Leicester were incorporated, 
in 951, and the sec transferred to Dorchester, (about eight miles from Oxford,) from whence 
Remigius IX., successor of Leovinus, removed it in lOSSf to Lincoln. 

Remigius was an ecclesiastic, who had linked his fortunes with William, and came over Imre 
to prosper or to fail with him. When the synodal decree was issued, which ordered all the 
bishops* sees to be removed to the chief towns of their respective dioceses, Remigius translated 
his from Dorchester to Lincoln, where, finding the church, which Blecca had built, in a state 
of great dilapidation, he preferred building himself a magnificent cathedral, to repairing the 
old church. Accordingly he bought, in tlie highest part of the city, several liouses, with the 
ground belonging to them, and erected a structure, a considerable portion of which still remains 
to win the admiration of all beholders; he dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and endowed it 


Inlrodiutioii 

of 

CLrislitinUy. 


Risbop<; ol tiio 
S«t». 


• Prtpdicabttt aulem Panliniw verbum etiam provincial Lindissi, qiw est prima ad meriditumm ITumbroe flnmiiiis ripam, per- 
tingens usque ad mare, Pr»fectumque Lindocolina? civitatis, cui iiomen erat Blecca, primurn cum domo sua cofiverlil ud 
Bominum. In qua videlicet civilate, Eccleslam operis egregii de lapide fecit cujus (lecto vellongfi inciiriil vel liostili manu 
Uejecto) parietes hactenus stare videntur. — Bede, Lib, U. Cap, 10. 

f It is said the removal of this see occurred in 1088, but In the Lincoln MS. it is stated to have happened in i086.—/r»V/iV<. 
Survey of Cathedral, il. 542. 
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BOOK II. forty-four prebends. An account of this building will be hereafter given. He died May 

9, 1092, the eve of the day a[)i)ointed for its consecration, (to which all the bishops of England 
were invited by him,) and was buried on the 16th of tiie same month, in the upper north 
transept; his character secins to have been amiable. It was related that he used to feed daily 
one thousand poor persons for three months in every year, and clothed those among them who 
were either blind or lame. Besides the cathedral he rebuilt the monastery of Bardney, which 
had been destroyed by the Danes. He also built a hospital for lepers in Lincoln. Nor did he 
rest coldly satisfied with his own practical benevolence, he employed his influence to excite 
similar benevolence in others. He instigated his royal master to erect Battle Abbey, in Sussex, 
on the spot wxoe the battle of Hastings was fought, which gave liim the dominion of England, 
and another at Caen, in Nonnandy. 

Robert Bloet, or BIov(!t, a Norman, who had been chaplain to the Conqueror, succeeded to 
this see upon the death of Remigius. He was a man of great and singular probity ; he conse- 
crated the church which his predecessor had built, and added several ornaments to it, as silk 
palls, embroidered copes, silver crosses, 8cc. He also added iw^enty-one more prebends to it, 
and endowed them with the purchase of several farms. He was consecrated in 1092, and con- 
tinued in the hislioprick for about thirty years, dying suddenly, of an apoplexy, at Woodstock, 
as he was riding with the king, (Henry ].)and engaged in conversation with him, on January 10, 
1123. He w'as buried at Eynsham, in a monastery of his own building.'*^ ‘ During his time the 
bishoprick of Ely was taken out of that of Lincoln, and was erected into an independent see. 

Alexander de Blois, Archdeacon of Salisbury, and Chief Justice of England, was consecrated 
July 22, 1123. The year afterw^ards the catliedral was burnt dowui, which he rebuilt, and to 
prevent similar accidciuts, arched it with stone. He increased the number of prebends, lie 
also built three castles, at Banbury, Sleaford, and Newark; an ostentatious fancy, which he 
shared in common with his uncle Roger, the celebrated Ji^ishop of Salisbury. These castles, 
however, he had not the pleasure of retaining, for the king (Stephen) first imprisoned Alexander, 
and then seized u[)on his castellated edifices. When the bishop w^as liberated, he began to 
judge rightly of the folly of rearing buildings for other men to live in, and he henceforth 
directed all his attention and vvealih to his ejiiscopal church, which he so improved and 
adorned that it soon became the finest cathedral in England. Suitably with this determination, 
to concern hiinsi^lf only with religious functions, he built and endowed four monasteries, at 
Haverliolme, Tame, Dorchester, and Sempiingham. He visited Rome twice, in 1142 and 1 144, 
and was made pope’s legate; he visited the pope a third time, in France, 1147, and while 
abroad caught a fever, ol’ which he died soon af ter his return to England, on July 20, 1147, 
and was buried in the choir of the cathedral. He w'as succeeded by 

Robert de Chisney, of Norman ancestry but of English birth, in September, 1147. He was an 
archdeacon of Leicester, and very young at the time of liis appointment to the see of Lincoln. 
By various indiscreet grants to his relations and others, he very much impaired the revenues 
of his diocese ; but afterw ards made some compensation, by erecting almost the whole of the 
Episcopal Palace at Lincoln, and providing a house for himself and successors, near the Temple 

• Mr. Britton iuys, he wiu interred on tin? north side of the choir of his cathedral, where a monument wai erected 
to his memory. 
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in London. He died January 8,^ 1167, and was buried in the cathedral. JJ*he see remained 
vacant for seventeen years, inducing a belief that there would be no more bisbop^s of Lincoln ; 
at the expiration of six years, indeed, Geoffrey Plantagenet, the second of the natural sons of 
Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, was appointed to the see; he very piously received the revenues, 
without ever visiting his diocese or being consecrated, Hence, though he paid oft* some debts 
left by his predecessor, and bestowed two bells upon the church, besides some other gifts, he 
is scarcely reckoned amongst the bishops of Lincoln, and the eye of clironology has been 
turned rather to his sticcessor, 

Walter de Constantis, who was appointed to the see when Geoffrey resigned it in 1182, on 
being made Chancellor of England. He was consecrated nt Anjou, by the Archbishop of 
Canterttury, and did not enter upon his hishoprick without many alarms, in conseqntMice of a 
vague prophecy, (which the recent vacancy seemed to countenance,) that no bishop of Lincoln 
would long continue to enjoy the dignity prosperously ; this persuasion probably made him 
willing to exchange it for ‘the bishoprick of Rouen, in Normandy, (to which he was translated 
in 1184,) though by no means so ])rofitable a one as that of liincoln. The see was again 
vacant for two years, when, in 1186*, 

Hugh, Prior of the Carthusian Monastery of Witham, in Somersetshire, was appointed to 
it. Ho was a man of exemplary piety, and by the austerity of his life ac(juired great reputation 
in his time, when religion was thought to consist in mortification, and sincere faitli to be founded 
upon the extermination, or at least suppression, of all the instinctive faculties of man. He very 
much enlarged the church of Lincoln, and added many splendid buildings for the accommo- 
dation and luxury of his successors, having, no doubt, a view to his own enjoyment first of all. 
It is said, he abhorred the thoughts of simony, no tnean merit in an age of i)relatod grandeur 
and enervated morality. He died at London, of a quartan fever, November 17, ]2()(); his body 
was conveyed to Lincoln for intermerift, where it happened to arrive just at that period when 
King John was there to meet William, King of Scotland. The entrance of such a Imly corpse 
into the city excited all the piety of the two monarchs, and they both hastened to lend their 
regal shoulders to the task of conveying the bier, from the gates of Lincoln as far as the church 
in which he was buried, near the altar of St. John the Baptist. In the year 1220, he was 
canonized at Rome, and on October 7, 1282, his bones were put into a silver shrine, according 
to some, and according to others, f they were deposited in one made of pure gold ; whether 
made of gold or silver, however, it is certain it was precious enough to tempt the rapacity of 
the puritans in the seventeenth century ; and during the civil wars it was carried away, when 
Bishop Fuller erected in its stead a plain altar tomb over the grave.;]; Being a saint, miracles 
of course were imputed to him, but a modern reader would not be much edified by an account 
of them ; holy and meek, however, as seems to have been his character, he was not without 
some of the prelatical arrogance that belongs to papacy, for he ordered the body of Fair 
Rosamond, the well known courtesan of Henry 11. to be dug up, as contaminating the sanctity 


• Britton says, January 20. -f* Sanderson and Goiigb, Sepul. Mon. 233. 

t It is very usual for historians to charge any ecclesi/isllcal robbery on the Puritans, but it ought to be remembered that the 
great church plunderer, Henry VIII. was too rapacious to allow any shrine, either of gold or silver, to remain either in a cathe* 
4ral or parochial church. The destruction of this monmnent ought to be referred to the period of the Reformation. 

U 
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eoOK II. Godstow Nunnery, to which she had been a liberal benefactress when living. After a 
’ vacancy of three years, on account of a dispute between the king and canons, 

William de Blois, Prebendary and Precentor of Lincoln, was appointed his successor in 
1201, and consecrated August 24, 1203; he died May 11, 1206, and was buried in the upper 
north transept of the cathedral, after which, the see was vacant for three years, when it 
was filled by 

Hugh Wallys, or de Walles, who was Chancellor of England ; he was consecrated Decem- 
ber 21, 1209. Of him nothing very remarkable is recorded, it may therefore suffice to say, 
that he united himself with the barons against the weak and perfidious John, for which he was 
excommunicated by the pope ; the sentence, however, he commuted for the payment of one 
tliousand marks, and he lived many years afterwards to do good offices. He died February 8, 
1234, and was buried in his own cathedral. By his will he left considerable sums to be dis- 
tributed in charitable purposes. 

Robert Grosthead, or Grosseteste, succeeded to the vacant see, and was consecrated May 
18, 1235, He was a man of obscure origin, but of eminent learning ; he was born in Suffolk, 
and deserves commemoration no less for his talents than his integrity ; he studied at Oxford, 
and then travelled into France with a view to acquire the French language. He wrote 
numerous works, some say amounting to two hundred, many of them are extant in MS. in the 
libraries of Westminster, Lambeth, and Cambridge.* He seems to have had a mind jthat 
outstripped the notions of his age ; the times he lived in were not ripe enough for his wisdom. 

He was,” says Gough, a protestant in popish times, whose superior judgment struggled 
hard to break the ice of reformation in the thirteenth century.” He treated the abuses of the 
papal power with very little ceremony, especially its inordinate ambition, and the practice of 
appointing Italian priests to English benefices. Having some quarrel with the pope, be went 
to Rome to argue his opinions before bis holiness, and though received with civility, yet, on 
his return, he wrote a letter to the pope, in which he very freely animadverted upon the gross 
perversions to which the papal power was applied ; and drew an invidious comparison between 
the more immediate successors of St. Peter and those who had then recently filled the chair. 
This exasperated his holiness, who exclaimed, upon reading the bishop of Lincoln’s opinion, 
what ! shall this old dotard, whose sovereign is my vassal, lay down rules for me ? By St. 
Peter, Til make such an example of him as shall astonish the world.” The reader of coarse 
anticipates that he excommunicated the daring prelate, who had ventured to whisper truth in 
the ear of power, but his fulminations produced little effect, for Grosseteste ruled over fats 
diocese for eighteen years, with great wisdom and piety, and died October 9, 1263. He was 
buried, according to Godwin, in the highest south aisle of his cathedral, and hath a goodly 
tomb of marble, with an image of brass on it.” Mr. Gough gives a plate of this tomb> and 
says, It appears to have been an altar tomb, with a border of foliage round the table, which 
was supported by circular pillars at the comers, but now lies broken and disordered on the 
floor.” In all this prelates sermons he inveighed strongly against the pride, avarice, and 
tyranny of the papal power, and during his last illness openly pronounced the pope to be a 
heretic, and anti-christ. A rare instance of firmness and integrity, if we consider the age in 


♦ araie o f them were inrioted, of which a cataiogoe may bo Men In the AogUa Shore, tt. 349. 
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which he lived, when the thundero of the Vatican had power to ahake the pi^udest throne in 
Europe to ita centre.’*^ 

Henry Lexington was promoted to the see December 30, 1253, and consecrated in the fol-- 
lowing May ; he did not long enjoy it however, for he died August 18, 1258, and was buried 
in the cathedral. His successor was 

Benedict (or Richard) de Gravesend, Dean of the church, who was consecrated November 
3, 1258, and died December 18, 1279; he was interred in the south aisle of the cathedral, 
near the last two bishops. The inscription, in Saxon characters, is still visible. 

Oliver Sutton, also a dean of this church, was elected to the see February 6, and consecrated 
May 19, 1288. He died suddenly, while in the very act of prayer, November 13, 1299 ; he 
was buried in the cathedral, near Bishop Wallys. 

John de Alderby, Chancellor of this diocese was consecrated June 12, 1300. He was a man 
of exemplary piety, and esteemed a saint by the common people, who, after his death, which 
took place January 5, 1319, paid their devotions at his tomb and shrine, which were erected in 
the largest south transept of his cathedral, to which he had been a great benefactor by building. 
Mr. Gough says, both are now gone, being taken away in Leland’s time, mmine superstitionis ; 
but Browne Willis shewed the Society of Antiquaries a drawing of the shrine in 1722. The 
three stone pillars that supported it remain, having on their tops a kind of embattled bracket 
jjrojecting, perhaps to support a candlestick.*’ Mr. Gough also relates, that in making a vault 
a few years since, the workmen accidently broke into the stone grave of the saint, whence a 
patten, and some other articles were stolen by the mason and George Hastings, then verger, 
the latter was tried for the theft and acquitted, but was dismissed from his situation, and the 
patten was deposited in the vestry. On laying the new pavement in 1782, the grave was again 
opened, and finally covered with blue slabs, taken from the old pavement. 

Thomas, Beake, or Le Bee, canon of this church, was elected to the see January 27, 1319, 
but died in a few months, before he took possession, and was buried in the upper cross aisle of 
the cathedral, without any monument. 

Henry Burghersh, or Burwash, Prebendary of York, and brother to Bartholomew, Lord 
Burgherst, was, by the interest of the latter, advanced to this see, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln, at Boulogne, in France, July 20, 1320. He was educated at Oxford, and allied to 8<>me 
noble and powerful families. When Edward II. was persecuted by his queen and subjects, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who had been formerly deprived of bis temporalities by the king, for some 
offence which he had eommiitted, now revenged the disgrace, by appearing in arms against 
him ; nor was disloyalty his only crime, be was distinguished for bis avarice, and the vexatious 
oppressions which he infiicted on the poor of his diocese. Camden relates, that at Tinghurst, 
in the county of Bucks, Henry Burwash, or Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln and Chancellor ol 
England, in the reign of Edward II. with whom he was a very great favourite, took in the land 
of many poor people, without making the least reparation therein, to complete his park.” 
Those whom he wronged, however, though they could not make him disgorge his ill-gotten 
acquisition during his life, obtained its restitution after his death, by propogating a story, 


• Pegge hagpubliihed a nienioir of this prelate, in a 4to. volume, 1703, entitled, The Life of Robert Grosseteste, the cele* 
brated Bishop ol Lincoln, with an account of the Bishop's IVorks, and an Appendix.’' 

v2 
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BOOK IJ. believed in that credulous age, that the defunct bishop appeared in the habit of a park 

keeper, and declared that his soul could not rest, but must assume that shape and office, till 
the canons of Lincoln restored the park to its former owners ; and their pious belief of the tale 
induced ihein to do so. He died at Ghent, in Flanders, whither he accompanied the king, 
(Edward HI.) in December, 1340. His body was brought to England, and interred near the 
east end of’ his cathedral. He was succeeded by 

Thomas Beake, or Le Bee, a relation of the former bishop of this same name. Very little is 
known of him, but that he was a learned man, and a prebendary of this church. He was con- 
secrated July 7, 1342, and died February 1, 134(>, and was interred in the upper north transept 
of the catli(‘dral. 

John Syiiwell, or, as others write it, Gynewell or Gindwell, Prebendary of this church, and 
Archdeacon of Northampton, was consecrated in 1347, and died August 4, 13(i2 ; he was 
buried in the catliedral. 

Jolin Ihickinghain, or Bokinghain, Archdeacon of Northampton and Dean of Lichfield, was 
consecrated June 25, 13()3. Some say that he was an illiterate man, while others contend that 
he was well skilled in the divinity of the schools. His brief history is this : in 1398, the pope 
was otrended at some part of his conduct, and translated him to Lichfield, a see of much 
smaller value; he was indignant at this, and refusing to descend from the eminence he had 
once stood upon, he ])referred rather to retire from the world in disgust, and end his days in a 
cowl, amongst the monks of a monastery at Canterbury. He was a great benefactor to 
William of Wyckham’s College, in Oxford, and contributed largely towards the erection of 
Rochester Bridge. 

lloiiry Beaufort,^ Dean of Wells, and half-brother to King Henry IV. succeeded to the 
vacant see, and was consecrated July, 1398; but he was translated to that of Winchester in 
1404, upon which event, 

Philip Kepingdon, Abbot of Leicester, and Chancellor of Oxford, was consecrated March 
29, 1405. He was a man of learning, a poet, and at one time very strenuously defended the 
doctrines of Wicklitfe, and inveighed bitterly against the corruptions of popery; but shrewd 
suspicions have been entertained that those corruptions, well directed, had power over him, 
for he soon returned into the bosom of holy mother church, read his recantation at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and received a cardiualate from Rome, in 1408. He wuote many books. According 
to some accounts, lie loved retirement, and voluntarily resigned bis bishoprick, in May, 1420, 
for a life of seclusion and study. He died about the year 1423, and was buried in the south 
aisle of the cathedral, where a marble tomb was erected to his memory, and the following 
inscription engraven on a brass plate ; — 


• This ambitious prolate was distinguished as the Bishop of Winchester, during the turbulent ))erlod of the Lancastrian 
usurpation. He was Chancellor of Oxford, several times Chancellor of England, and was made a Cardinal by the P^pe. He 
acquired immense wealth, though he made no other display of it U) l.incoln Cathedral than bequeathing ut his death two hun- 
dred pouiuls. He died April 11 , 1417 , and was buried in Winchester Cathedral, where a stately monument was erected to hit 
memory. Every reader remembers the picture of bis death, as delineated by the matchless hand of Shakspeare, in the second 
part of Henry VI. 
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Marmorea in tumba, simplex sine felle columba. 

Repington natus, jacet hie Philippas humatus, 

Flos, adarims clcri, pastor gregis ac preco veri ; 

Vivat ut in ccelis, qtiendi poscat quisque fidelis.* 

% 

These monkish rhymes, not very remarkable for their excellence, served to perpetuate 
his memory. 

Richard Fleming, Canon of York, succeeded and received the jurisdiction of tlie see of Lin- 
coln from the pope, May 12, 1420, and was translated hence to the see of York, in 1429, by 
the same influence at Rome; but his nomination to York was resisted by the king, ( Henry V.) 
merely, it may be presumed, to shew tliat the papal jurisdiction in this country was not para- 
mount. Fleming accordingly returned 1o Lincoln, and died nt his palace at Sleaford, January 
25, 1430; he was buried ill a cha|)el which he built, on the north side, near the east end of the 
cathedral. This prolate founded lancoln College, Oxford. 

William Crey, or (Tray, was translated from the sec of London to that of Lincoln, in 1431. 
The reader mnst remember, that in those days tlie revenues of the latter see wore much greater 
than those of the former, lie died at Buckden, in 1435, and was buried in the lady cliapel of 
the cathedral. No memorial remains of him. 

William Alnwick, Keeper o(* the Privy Seal, in the reign of Henry Vf. was translated to this 
see from that of Norwich, September 143(). He died December 5, 1449, and was buried in the 
nave of the cathedral, near the western door. His repute for learning and piety was so great, 
that he was confessor to the king. Ho embellished the cathedral, by building the stately 
porch at the great south door, and also erected the castle gates and chapel at Lincoln. He 
was succeeded by 

Marniaduke Lumley, Bishop of Carlisle, where he had ])resided twenty years, and was 
translated to Lincoln in 1450; he died the year after, in London, and was privately buried in 
the Charter House, or (Chartreuse Monastery there. He gave two hundred pounds towards 
building (^ucon'’s College, Cambridge, of which university he was (fliancellor. 

Joliu Chadworth, Archdeacon of Wilts, was appointed to the see in 1452, and died Novem- 
ber 23, 1471. t He was interred in the south aisle of this cathedral, where a marble monument 
was raised to his memory, with an engraved brass, having a long Latin inscription. This 
prelate was a native of Glocestershire, and made master of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
in 1446. 

Thomas Scot, called Rotherham, from the place of his nativity, was translatad from Roches- 
ter to Lincoln in 1471, and nine years afterwards, to York. He was (Jhancellor of Cambridge, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Lord Chancellor, and dipd May 29, 1500, at an advanced age, 
at Cawood, of the plague, and was interred in York cathedral. 

John Russell, Bishop of Rochester, was translated to this see in 1480. He was the first 
fixed Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; as before bis time tlie office was filled by annual 
election. This prelate was Lord Chancellor in the time of Richard III. and is highly spoken 
of for learning and piety by Sir Thomas More, in his history of that king. He added a chapel 
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+ Mr. Gough has It “ December I, 1471.” 
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at Nettlehara, January 30, 1494, according to the register of that church, and was buried 
in the cathedral. Near the south door of the chanter’s aisle is an altar tomb and surbased 
arch, with a cha[)el behind it, dedicated to St. Blase. 

William Smith, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, was translated to Lincoln, November 
1496. While Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he laid the foundation of Brazen-nose 
College, but died before he had finished it, January 2, 1613, and was buried near the west door 
of the cathedral. His will contains many curious bequests of vestments, books, &c. to the 
chapel of Brazen-nose College. 

Thomas Wolsey, who was Dean of this church, was consecrated bishop March 26, 1614. 
As Cardinal Wolsey, what reader of English history is ignorant of his birth, actions, or death? 
to relate them here, therefore, would be superfluous. His ambition was not to be circumscribed 
by the dignity of this bishoprick; in a few months he was translated to the see of York, and 
procured for liis successor, his friend, 

William Atwater, Dean of Salisbury, and Chancellor of Lincoln, was consecrated November 
12, 1614, and died at his palace at Woburn, February 4, 1520, in his 87th year. He was 
buried in the nave of the cathedral, where was a marble tomb, having the eflSgy of a bishop 
engraven on it, with an inscription on a brass plate. 

John Longland succeeded him. He was a man of some note in the reign of Henry VIIL 
and chiefly conspicuous for the insidious use of his power as confessor to the king, to accelerate 
the divorce between him and his Queen Catherine. He was consecrated May 6, 1621. He 
acquired great popularity by his preaching, and left several compositions and sermons beh^ind 
him in latin, which were printed in 1657. He built a chapel in the cathedral, in imitation of 
Bishop Ilusseirs, with a similar tomb for himself. Dying, however, at Woburn, May 7, 1647, 
be was privately interred in Eton College Chapel. He was much attached to the church of 
Rome, and his zeal prompted him to connive at the debaucheries of Catherine Howard, the 
king’s fifth wife, because she was a catholic. During his life, Henry seized all the treasures of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and compelled the surrender of several lands to the crown which formerly 
belonged to that see. He was succeeded by 

Henry Holbeach, or Holbech, pliant tool to the odious tyranny of Henry VIII. ; as a reward 
for his servility was translated to the see of Lincoln in 1647, in the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI. Equally compliant to his new master, he surrendered all his episcopal estates in 
one day, and reduced the see of Lincoln, from being one of the richest, to one of the poorest in 
the kingdom.’**' In lieu of these valuable possessions, the king granted him some unimportant 
appropriations, which added very little to the revenue. As if this sacrifice were not sufficient, 
he abandoned for ever the episcopal palace in London, leaving to his successors (who no doubt 
reverence his memory) no other residence than that of Lincoln. During his time the church 
was again plundered, though already stripped pretty bare, and the spire, said to be higher than 
that of Salisbury cathedral, fell down, as if convulsed with sorrow at the lacoentable &te of its 
body. He died August 12, 1661, and was privately buried in the calhediral. 

John Taylor, Dean of this church, succeeded June 26, 1662. He was a zealous protestant, 


• The Uti of the manors may be seen in the patent, printed in Bymer’s FodM, a?. 66. 
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unaived by the sanguinary bigotry Mary, who deprived him of his see, ktid would probably 
have inflicted some severer marks of her zeal upon him had not his death rendered persecution 
needless; this happened at Ancerwicke, in Buckinghamshire, but at what period is not 
known. 

John White, Prebendary of Winchester, was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, April 1, 1554. 
In 1556, he was translated to the see of Winchester. He had been warden of Wyckham^s 
College, at Winchester, and not expecting any promotion, had caused a tomb to be made for 
himself there, he was, however, raised to the see of Lincoln, and, by a singular coincidence, 
translated hence to the see of Winchester, where he found his cemetery ready for his bones. 
He was a man of austere life, and eminent for his piety and learning. He was appointed to 
preach Queen Mary’s funeral sermon, in doing which he gave so much offence, by his catholic 
bigotry, to Elizabeth, that she deprived him of his bishoprick in 1559. He retired to his 
sister’s house in Hampshire, and passed the rest of his days in seclusion. 

Thomas Watson, Dean of Durham, and Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was con- 
secrated August 15, 1657. He obtained restitution of part of the plate and other ornaments 
of which his cathedral had been deprived, and also procured for the see several estates, instead 
of those which had been surrendered hy Bishop Holbech, and the patronage of many benefices 
which had belonged to religious houses, but on the dissolution was vested in the crown. On 
tlie accession of Elizabeth, and the re-establishment of the reformation, Bishop Watson, being 
a strenuous papist, was deprived of his see, and committed to close confinement in or near 
London, for twenty years, when he was removed to Wisbech Castle, where he died in 1584. 

Nicholas Bullingham, Archdeacon of this church, succeeded and was consecrated January 
21, 1569. He surrendered all that his predecessor had obtained, and when he had stripped the 
see of its recent wealth, be procured himself to be translated to a richer one, Worcester, leaving 
to his successor the pious opportunity of conforming himself more strictly to the apostolical 
example of contentment with little. That successor was 

Thomas Cooper, Dean of Oxford, who was consecrated February 24, 1570, and translated 
to Winchester in 1583, where be died April 29, 1594. He seems to have been a good man, 
and wrote several books, which probably ingratiated him with Elizabeth, who was proud of 
her own pedantry, and loved pedantry in others, which she mistook for learning. 

William Wickham, Dean of this church, was consecrated December 6, 1584, and translated 
to Winchester, February 22, 1694, but died June 11 following, before he had taken possession 
of the latter bishoprick. He was buried in the church of St, Mary, Overie, Southwark. 

William Chaderton was translated from Chester to Lincoln April 5, 1695, and died April 1 1, 
1608 ; he was buried at Southoe, within a mile of his palace at Buckden. 

William Barlow, Bishop of Rochester, was removed thence to this see, July 21, 1608, and 
died suddenly, September 7, 1613, at his palace at Buckden, where he was privately interred. 
He was an eminent preacher, and was appointed one of the four to preach before his majesty, 
ai Hampton Court, for the purpose of converting some Scotch presbyterians to the true doc- 
trines of the church of England. 

Richard Neale, or NeiJ, was promoted to the see of Lincoln in 16|4. He had been succes- 
sively Bishop of Rochester, Lichfield, and Coventry, and he was afterwards removed to the 
see of Durham in 1617, then to that of Winchester in 1627, and lastly to York in 1631. He 
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Pct(T*s Church, Westminster; his memory was afterwards branded by the puritans, 

George Mountaigne, Dean of Westminster, succeeded to the see of Lincoln upon the pro- 
motion of Bisliop Neale, in 1G17. He was consecrated December 14, in that year. Like his 
predecessor, he liad many removals ; in 1621, he was made Bishop ol London; in 1G27, he 
succeeded to tlie see of Durham, and in three months afterwards was removed to York, where 
he died in 1G28. 

John Williams, Dean of Westminster, and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, was consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln November 17, 1G21. He was a distinguished character during the turbu- 
lent period of Cliarles I. and the Commonwealth. He was brought forward under the 
auspices of tin.' Duke of Buc.kingh uu, and was a servile flatterer of the court. Jealous of the 
rising power of Laud, he united himself with the counti y party and the puritans; severely fined 
by ilie star-chamber, upon frivolous ])rcteijces, his o|)po8ition was aggravated. He was a man 
of great [) 0 \vers of mind, but wanted steadiness of principle. He was episcopalian or puritan, 
courtier or roundhead, just as the colours of the moment made those characters desirable, or 
otherwise. lie was translated from Lincoln to York in lG4i.* Hi; engaged in the civil wars, 
and besieged bis own castle of Aberconway, in Wales, which had lalleu into tiie hands of the 
royalists; lie succeeded in taking it, and retained possession of it till his death, which 
happeiutd on the 26th of March, 1649. He was succeeded in the episcopal see of Lincoln by 
Thomas Wimiifro, Dean of St. Paid’s, who was consecrated February 6, 1G42. He was a 
man of learning, pi<‘ty, and eiiarity, but his virtues were fallen upon evil times. During the 
civil commotions, which raged in their utmost fury while he held the vsee, he saw himself 
deprived of all Jiis temporalities, his episcopal palaces demolished, his cathedral robbed of its 
remaining ornaments, and his cluirch converted into a barrack for soldiery. He himself 
retired to Lambourn, wlxere he died September 19, 1G64, and was buried in the church there. 

Robert Sanderson, Prebendary of this cathedral, succeeded Dr. Winniffe, after the restora- 
tion. He was consecrated October 28, IGGO, but did not long enjoy his dignity, for he died 
January 29, 1GG3; he was buried in the chancel of Buckden Church. Sanderson was a man 
who had shared many of the troubles which befel his royal master, to whom he seems to have 
been firmly attached. He distinguished himself for his learning and acuteness. He was emi- 
nent as an antiquary, and well skilled in heraldry. Sir W. Dugdale was much indebted to 
him ill the compilation of liis Monastican Anglicanuin, and Bishop Usher speaking of him, says, 
that when he proposed a case to the judicious Sanderson, he grasped all the circumstances 
of it, returned the happy answer that met his own thoughts, satisfied all his scruples, and 
cleared all his doubts.” 

Benjamin Lancy was translated from the see of Peterborough, and consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1663. In 1G67, he was removed from hence to that of Ely, where he died January 
24, 1674, and was buried in that cathedral. 

William Fuller, Bishop of Limerick, in Ireland, was translated to the see of Lincoln, upon 
the removal of Lancy, in 1667. He is said to have had much knowledge of antiquities, and 
he very assiduously laboured to adorn the cathedral, which had suffered so much in the late 


He repaired tbe palaces of Uncoln and Buckden. 
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wars. He rescued from destructioi^, the tombs of some of the early bishops, and embellished ii 

them with new inscriptions. He died at Kensington, near London, April 22, 1676, and was 
interred behind the high altar in Lincoln Cathedral, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. * 

Thomas Barlow, Archdeacon of Oxford, was consecrated June 27, 1675, a rigid calvinist in 
principles, yet he had no objection to episcopacy, as honour and emolument were excluded 
from the adherence to his own doctrines. He accepted the dignities and the profits of the 
bishopric, but he could not consent to perform the corresponding duties. He never once 
visited Lincoln, and was hence styled the Bishop of Buckden, at which place he commonly 
resided. While James was king, Barlow was obsequious, when that monarch abdicated the 
throne the bishop abdicated his duty ; and had the unfortunate monarch recovered his crown 
no doubt our pious prelate would have recovered his loyalty. He died October 8, 1691, and 
was buried in Buckden church. 

Thomas Tenison, Archdeacon of London, succeeded him, and was consecrated January 10, 

1692. He was afterwards (1694) promoted to the archbishopric of Canterbury, in which 
character he is better known as an eminent divine. Burnet has given a just character of him 
in his history; he was undoubtedly one of those men who have contributed, by their learning 
and ability, to raise the name of the English clergy to that proud eminence which it holds 
throughout all Europe. He died at Lambeth Palace, Decembei\14, 1716, and was buried in 
the parish church there. When he succeeded Tillotson in the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, 
he was succeeded in the bishopric of Lincoln by 

James Gardiner, Sub-dean of this cathedral, who was consecrated March 10, 1694, and died 
March 1, 1706. He was buried in the cathedral, under a raised marble monument. 

William Wake, Dean of Exeter, another distinguished divine, was consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln October 21, 1705, and in 1715 succeeded Tenison as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
recommending as his successor to the see of Lincoln 

Edmund Gibson, Archdeacon of Surrey, who was consecrated February 12, 1716, and trans- 
lated to the see of London in 1723. He published a very good edition of Camden’s Britannia. 

He was succeeded by 

Richard Reynolds, Bishop of Bangor, who was translated to the see in 1723, and died 
January 15, 1740. 

John Thomas was translated from St. Asaph to Lincoln in 1740, and from thence to that of 
Salisbury, in 1761, in which year 

John Green, Dean of Lincoln, was consecrated ; he held the see till 1771, when he was ap- 
pointed canon residentiary of St. Paul’s, and died in 1779. To him succeeded 

Thomas Thurlow, brother to the Lord Chancellor of that name, and Dean of Rochester, 
who was advanced to the see of Lincoln, and appointed Dean of St. Paul’s in 1781 ; and in 
1787 translated to the see of Durham. He was succeeded in the bishopric of Lincoln and 
the deanery of St. Paul’s, by 

George Pretyman Tomline, D. D. He was born in Bury St. Edmund’s, October 9, 1763, 
and was the son of a tradesman there. In 1813, on the death of Dr. Randolph, the bishopric 
of London was oftered to him, but he declined it, and after having presided over that of 
Linjiiln for thirty-two years and a half, he accepted Winchester, on the decease of Bishop 
North, in 1820. He diei^on the 14th of November, 1827. 
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^ October 13, 1766, and was the youngest child of Thomas, first Earl of Chichester. He died 
February 7, 1827, in consequence of a cold caught in attending the funeral of the late Duke 
of York. 

John Kaye, D. D. Bishop of Bristol, was advanced to the see of Lincoln on February 16, 
J827, and was installed on the 2oth of April following. He is Master of Christ’s CoHege, 
Cambridge, Provincial ChunceUor of Canterbury, Visitor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Brazen Nose and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, and of Eton. 

The oflicers belonging to this cathedral are, the bishop, dean, precentor, chancellor, sub-dean, 
six archdeacons, fifty-two prebendaries, four priest-vicars, five lay-clerks or singing men, an 
organist, seven poor clerks, four choristerB, and six burghirst chanters. The dean is elected 
by the chapter upon the king’s letters recommendatory; and upon the election being certified 
to the bishop, he is instituted into the office of dean, and collated to some vacant prebend, to 
entitle him to become a residentiary. The precentor, chancellor, and sub-dean, are under the 
patronage of the bishop, and by him collated to their several dignities. To the precentorship 
and chancellorship prebends are annexed ; and when the sub-dean is collated, if he is not 
already a prebendary, the bishop confers on him a vacant prebend, and by the statutes of the 
church, the above dignitaries being prebendaries, are of course residentiaries.’*^ 

The following is a correct list of the officers of the cathedral : — 


Oflflceri of the £}; hop * — Right Rev. John Kaye, D. D. F. R. S. 1827 

Church, ^ . 

Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Provincial Chancellor of Canterbury. 
Visitor of King’s College, Cambridge, and of Brazen Nose and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, 


and of Eton. 

Dignilaries. 

Dean . — Very Rev. George Gordon, D. D. Deanery, Dec, Librarum . . . . 1810 

Canons liesidenl iarij. 

Precentor * — Richard Pretynian, M. A. Kilsby, and Langford Ecciesia 1817 

Chancellor. — G. T. Pretyman, LI^. B. Stoke and Biggleswade .. 1814 

Sub-dean . — Lord J. Thynne, M. A. Crackpole St. Mary’s 1828 

Archdeacons. 


Yen. Thomas Parkinson, D. D. Leicester 1812 

— — J. B. Hollingwortlv, D. D. Huntingdon 1814 

Charles Goddard, 1). D. Lincoln 1817 

11. Kaye Bonney, 1>. D. Bedford ]822 

H. Vincent Buyley, D. D. Stow ^823 

Justly Hill, M. A. Buckingham 1825 

Prebendaries. Prebends. 

George Jcpson, M. A. Saint Botolph, Lincoln 1781 

Philip Williams, M. A. Stow in Lindsey 1783 

Maurice Johnson, D. D. Sexaginta Solidormn 1786 


* Bitooa'ii Liber Hegj*. 
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William Hett, M. A, 

Bedford Minor 

1786 

George Moore, M. A. 

Caistor 

1790 

John Humfrcy, M. A. 

Bedford Major 

1793 

Edward Maltby, D. D. 

Leighton Beaudesert 

1794 

Richard Turner, B. D. 

Empinghain 

1796 

L. C. Humfrey, B. C. L. 

Milton Ecclesia 

1802 

Frederick Apthorpe, M. A. 

Farrend cum Bald 

1802 

George Davis Kent, M. A. 

Saint Martin, Lincoln 

1803 

Robert Pointer, M. A. 

Welton Westhall 

1803 

R. Williams, M. A, 

Langford Manor 

1805 

Archdeacon Bonney, D. D. 

Nassington 

1807 

James Cullum, M. A. 

Carlton cum Thurlby 

1810 

W. W. Drake, M. A. 

Welton Rivall 

1810 

John Pretyman, M. A. 

Aylesbury 

1810 

C* A. Wheelwright, M. A. 

Carlton cum Dalby 

1811 

C. W. Le Bas, M. A. 

Marston St. Lawrence 

1812 

J. H. B. Mountain, M. A. 

North Kelsey 

1812 

Sir C. Anderson, Bart. M. A. 

Thorngate 

1812 

Henry C. Ord, M. A. 

Gretton 

1814 

G. T. Pretyman, 

Biggleswade 

1814 

Dean of Rochester, D. D. 

Ketton 

1814 

Archdeacon Goddard, D. D. 

Luda alias Louth 

1814 

J, H. Batten, D. D. 

Welton Brinkhall 

1814 

R. Pretyman, 

Langford Ecclesia 

1817 

Charles Tumor, M. A. 

Sutton in Marisco 

1818 

William Palmer, M. A- 

Welton Painshall 

1819 

Hon. Edward Fane, M. A. 

Clifton 

1821 

John Bouverie, M. A. 

Cgntum Solidorum 

1822 

George Beckett, M. A. 

Corringham 

1822 

Henry Rycroft, 

Scamblesby 

1822 

Theodore Bouwens 

Brampton 

1823 

Edward Edwards, M. A. 

Leighton Ecclesia 

1823 

Archdeacon of Stow, 

Liddington 

1823 

Thomas K. Bonney, M. A. 

Welton Beckhall 

1823 

Nathaniel Dodson, M. A. 

South Scarle 

1824 

J. M. Turner, M. A. 

LafFord alias Sleaford 

1824 

Francis Swan, Jun. B. D. 

Dunholin 

1825 

Frederick Borradaile, M. A. 

Norton Episcopi 

1826 

Edward Warneford, M. A. 

Milton Manor 

1826 

The Lord Bishop, D. D. 

Buckden 

1827 

J. Hobart Seymour, M. A. 

Leicester St. Mary 

1827 

Thomas Turton, B. D. 

Haydor cum Walton 

1827 


__ 
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John Maul, M. A. 

Stow Longa 

1828 

F. V, Lockwood, M. A. 

Asgarby 

1828 

John Graham, B. D. 

Sanctm Crucis 

1829 


Chamellor of the Diocese, — Worshipful W, Battine, D. C. L. 

Vicars Choral. 

Georgiy Jepson, M. A. Succentor John Nelson, B. D. 

William Hett, M. A. R. Garvey, M. A. 

Bishop's Chaplain. — John Graham, M. A. 

Secretary to the Bishop. — Richard Smith, Esq. 

Official of the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, — Rev. J. Pretyman, M. A# 

Official of the Archdeaconry of Stow. — Rev. H. J. Wollaston. 

Deputy Registrar and Chapter Clerk. — Robert Swan, Esq. 

Organist, — Mr. George Skelton. 

The registers of the bishops of Lincoln, in the bishop^s office, at Lincoln, begin earlier than 
those which are remaining either at Canterbury or York, or perhaps any other in England, viz: 
from Bishop Welles, who was consecrated 1209, to Bishop William Barlow, 1608. The scries 
is in good preservation. The institutions of Welles, Grosthead, Lexington, and Sutton, are 
written on long narrow rolls; the MSS. of appropriations, confirmation of abbots, priors, &c. 
being endorsed on the same, excepting Sutton's, which are written in a vellum book, as all the 
succeeding bishops institutions and MSS. are down to the Reformation ; after which period 
they are most carelessly written on paper. One of the most curious and useful records in that 
repository is a thin quarto volume, which contains the endowments of all the vicarages in the 
diocese, written about 1210. The registers of the dean and chapter commence at 1304, 
amongst them is a noble copy of the Tax* Ecclesiar. An. Rs. Edw. 21. A. D, 1293, perhaps 
the beat any where extant ; and another large volume with rubrics, entitled, De Ordination^ 
ihus Cantariar;^* wherein all the chauntries in the city or cathedral, or within their jurisdiction, 
and the charters, are finely registered, together with sundry sorts of instruments relating to 
the same, and the chapter’s right of presentation.’^ 

In this repository is preserved a valuable original Magna Charta of King John. From the 
place in which it lias so long remained, and other circumstances, it appears deserving to 
be considered in a superior light to either of those preserved in the British Museum. From 
cotemporary indorsements of the word Lincolnin on two folds of the charter, it may be pre- 
sumed to be the exemplification, transmitted to Lincoln by the hands of Hugh, the then bishop, 
who is one of the ecclesiastics named in the introductory clause. This charterf is very fairly 
written, and it is observable that some words and sentences which in both the charters 
preserved in the British Museum are inserted by way of notes, for amendment, at the bottom^ 
are fairly inserted in the body of the charter. 


* Arcbaslogia, i. 30. 

t It is engraved in the Report, from tbe Commiraionenon tb. Public It«»td., 1800—1819, vol. il. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORIC NOTICES AND OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

The Cailicdral, or as it is usually called, the is truly the pride and glory of Lincoln. 
This magnificent building, from its situation on the highest part of an extensive hill, and the flat 
state of tlie country to the south east and south west, may be seen at i he distance of twenty-five 
miles. Raised at a vast expence, by the munificence of several prelates, it discovers in many 
parts singular skill and beauty, particularly its western front, which cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the most unobservant traveller;** and of all the ancient fabrics of this description 
now remaining in England, no one deserves the attention of a curious enquirer more than this, 
whose floor,*' says Fuller, iu his humourous style, is higher than the roof of many 
churches." It may be said to be a building proportioned to the amplitude of the diocese, 


• 1 1 may not be uniiiUMestiiiff to the reader to peruse the impression produced by this edifice, upon a fictitious, 

blit iiipf(Miious Iniveller, we allude to Don Espriclln, o reputed Spaniard, but all the merit ot* his volumes belong to Dr. Southey, 
who is known to have been (he writer of them ; indeed he did not manage bis assumed character with sufficient dexterity to 
escape detection. He thus describes his approach to this venerable building, from Dunham Ferry. Wo now entered upon a 
marsh, and once more beheld the cathedral upon Us height, two leagii^; distant. ThU magnificent building stands at the end 
of a long and high hill, above the city. To tho north th<*re are nine windmills in a row. It has three towers, the two smaller 
ones topped with tlni smallest spires I have ever seen ; they were beautiful in the distance, yet we doubted whether they ought 
to have been there, and in fact they are of modern addition, and not of stone, to that on a nearer view they disgrooe and. disfi- 
gure the edifice. Imagine this seen over u wide plain, this the only object, — than which the power of man could produce no 
finer. The nearer we fippraoclied, the more dreary was the country, it was one wide fen, the more beautiful the city, and the 
tnore majestic the cathedral ; never was an edifice more happily placed, it overtops a city built on the uclivlty of a steep hill, 
its houses intermingled with gardens and orchards. To see it in full perfection, it should be in the red sunshine of an autumnal 
iwening, when the red roofs and rod brick housed would harmonize w'ith the sky, and with the fading foliage. 

« The exterior of lancolii cathedral is far mora beautiful, than that of York, the inside is far inferior. They have been obliged 
in some places to lay a beam from Orte colnmn to anothdFlo'strengthcn them, they have covered it with gothic work, and it ap- 
pears at first like a continuation of the passages above. It is to be wished that in their other modern works there had been the 
same approximation to the taste of better times. 

Most of the old window^s w'ere dt^molished in the daj's of fanaticism, their place has not been supplied w*ilh painted glass, and 
from the few vviiich remain, the effetd of the coloured light crowning the little crockets and pinnacles, and playing upon the 
columns with red and purple and saffron shades of light, mode us the more regret that all was not in the same state of beauty. 
We ascended the highest tower, crossing a labyrinth of narrow passages ; it w’as a long and wearj ing way ; the jackdaws who 
Inhabit those steeples have greatly the advantage of us in getting to the top of them. How very mucli must the birds be obliged 
to men for building cathedrals for their use. It is something higher than York, and the labour of climbing it was compensated 
by a bird^s eye view all around us.^* 
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BOOK II. justly esteemed one of the most extensive and regular of its kind, notwithstanding it 

was ei(M 7 ted at different periods, and has undergone various aUc'rations in later limes. After 
the see was removed to this the now bishop, rieinigius, according to Henry of Hunting- 

don, pnrtdiased lands on the highest parts of the city, nttar the castle, vvliich made a figure 
with its strong t.oivers, and built a church, strong and fair, in a strong ]dace, and in a lair spot, 
in spile of’ the great opposition of 'rhonias, Archhishoj) of York, who laid claim to the ground, 
and to have jurisdiction over the whole of Liiiilsey. 

When tin; church was mrarlv com)>lele(l, in l0j)2, the bisimp feeling himself near his end, 
invited all tlu' |U*olates of the realm to assist in its solemn consecration to the Hl(?ssed Virgin, 
but unfortunately (li(‘d (»n the Jith of' May, being the eve of tire clay appointed for the 
ceremony.* 'I'his jarelate estaldished forty-four picdreiularies in this cliiii'ch. It was compleb'd 
and dtid icattaJ hy liis successor Hishop Hloet. 

Soon after the death of this bishop, the church is said to have been burnt clown,*! al)C)nt 
A. I). 11:21, and rebuilt by Hishop Alexander, his successor, with an arched stone roof, to 
prevent the lecunencM* cjf ;i like accident in future; and it i» .'stated that he set his whole mind 
upon adorning his mnv cathedral, which he made the most magnificent at that time in 
England. Iiut tliough liras i*(‘nd(‘r'ed pic‘-eminent for siz * and deeoi'alions, it was made move 
elc^ganl, ^vC. by 8t. Hugh, the Hurgundiaii, iu the tiua‘ of Hcmry II. This prelate addeal 
several parts, which werct then namcal the* new works, j; To shew what these consisted in, and 
the periods when clilh‘rent alterations and additions were made to this structure*, the following 
passag(‘s ai*e transenix'd from the ninth volunu* of the Ai’chmologia, tlu^ sid.)stance of which 
appears to have* lu'car derived li'om the archives of the cathedral. 

“A. I). IIl?d. I'he cdiurch was burnt clown. Hishop Al(‘\ander is, in tlm historical 
accounts given to the |)ublic, said to have? rebuilt it with an arcdied roof, for the prevention of 
the like ’accideait ; l)ut .lolni de Scalby, Canon of Lincoln, and Hishop D'Alchulry’s Registrar 
and Secretary, says or Jtobert ch* (dresiiey ( vvlio succecdcKl Alexander ) that he ‘ Primuti Ecc/e- 
Siam voitis lapidics connnunivit , 1 NT.’ 

1186, John de 8ca!by says of Hugh, the Bui’gundian, Hishop of Lincoln, that he 
\fahrkam cccloikc a fundamnilis const nixil noc(un' This can relate only to alterations and 
repairs of the old church, I’or the new east end was not begun to be built till one hundred and 
twenty years after. ^ 


• A curious iii^taiiro of tho Ix^lii-f in judicial astrology, «t thui iinu*, is rclaloil of the lUshop of IJorefonl, who excused himself 
from aftendiiii? the Consecralioii, Joieseeiii^ that U»e churcii miild Fiot be dedicat'd iu the time of Reinigius: ** Solus Uobertus 
Hfrefurdensis voiiire iibmieral, et ccrlii iiispeclioiie syderuin, dedicaliouem tern])orc flemigii non processurum videmt, nee 
tacuerat. — fF. 

-j- Mr. Goup^b says only darmiL^edi 

X It appears, from variotrs diieumeiits, that all additions made to aneieiil striiclures were called new W'orks. Various altera* 
tions, were niaiU' at Kly Cathedral, nearly at the vitne ihmuiUs that otliers were making at Lincoln, and they are called new 
Works, or itmut opt'va. 

§ Mr. Ks'ex atiemp's to accoiinl for it, by snpposiinr the rimreb to have been injured by the placing n stone vnultin^ upon 
walls intended onl\ to si i a tool of timber; and a still more probable cause is ^iven by a contemporary bisloriaii, Abbot 

Benedict of Peterl)oroui> li wiio sitites that llu* rnetroiiolilun ciiurch of Lincoln wuis “ cleft from top to bottom,^’ by the eurtbi^uake 
which happened in 11 HJ, the year preceding Bishop Hugh’s udvanoenietii to the see. — fFiliVa Uncoln Cathfrdratf 8. 
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' Li4i'5. Tho ^roat tow(‘r foil <Iown and greatly damaged llie clinrcli. Very little was }m. 

done to r(^{>air this disaster, till the time of Oliver Sutton, elected bishop 1279.* Idle first 
thing whi< h lie set about was extending the c-lose wall, but not so far to th<‘ (‘list as it now is, 
for it was, as will be seen, fiirtlier enlarged, and he afterwards conifiletely repaired, in con- 
( urrenco with the dean and chapter, the old ehureli ; so that tin* whole was finished, [lainted^ 
and wliite-washod, after the )ear 1290. When this work was done, the great tower was 
<*arried up no higher than to the part wliere the large windows begin, and wh(*re the 
bells now bang.” 

Idle upper part of the groat tower was built in 1300, and it is highly probable that the 
cloistfTs were part of otlar new irorks carrying on at that time, some years subseepumt to 
wbicb (be uj»per stories of the west lowers were erected, but llieir date is not ascertained. 

Iiolli these and tlio centre tower werc^ formerly surniourit<Ml by spires of wood, <‘overed with 
b ad ; that <»n the latter was blown ilown in 1547, (probably, says Mr. \\ ild, soon after its 
er(‘etion,) and the others were taken away in IS08, on a plea improve me nl , 

‘ 1300. ddie d(‘au and ebapO'r contracted with Richard de Stow, mason, to attend to aurf 
employ other masons under him, for the new work ; at wdiicli time the now additional east end , 
as well as tlie; uppiT ])arts of tlu^ great tow’^er and the transejits were done, lie i ontracted to 
flo the ]>lain work by measure, ainl tb(^ fine earvcnl work and images by tin' day.-t^ 

1313. d he dean and <diapter carried the close* still further (*aslw ard, so as to (mlarge the 
e-aiHurs houses and mansions, the chancellery, and otlier houses, at the east (*nd of tlie 
minst(*r yard. 

1321. In this year the new work was not fijiished. For Bishop Burghwash, finding that 
those vvho were entrusted to eolleet the nmney given by voluntary contribution and l(‘gacies to 
t!i(* churc h, detained the same*, and w^ere backward in their payments, published an c'xc ommu- 
jii'.‘alion against all oliemhirs in this way, which tended ^ in relardalionem fahriccp, 

1324. It may lie collected, the whole was finislied about 1324, but this is no where spe 
^ ilied. The late hishoi> of Carlisle, Dr. Lytth-toii, conjectural that all was finished about 
1283. (d>i)j(*ctur(*rs are h*d iiito tliis mistake, by supposing that the work was finished ‘^oon 
after King Henry lll.'s charter, granted for enlarging the church ami close*. 

•* 1389. John Welburn w as treasurer. H^^ built the tabernacle at the high altar ; the norlh 
and east [inrls are now standing, and the south was rebuilt after, to make tin* north and ‘•outh 
sid(*s uniform. He was master of the fabric, and the principal ])rornoter id' making the two 
stone arches under the west towers, and th(^ vault of the liigli low er, and caused lla* statues 
«>( the kings ov(‘r the w est great door to he placed there. 

.N. B. 1 his new work is ail of tie* r(*gular order of Colliic an liitei tuia*, as I have supposd 
it to bo finally established l>y the free masons. The rest of tin* ( huri h is in j>art tfu^ opus 
rornunum, and partly of the style of tlie first essays of tie* (huhic.' J 


The lower part of this tower w as erected by Bishop riro.sieste, who p;ovorned the see from 12^{r> to ] 

Mr. Wild says, there are many oircumstantMts (o justify tlie more eeaiinionly r(‘ 0 ei\ed opinion lliai (he eo'iioience- 
menf of the east end took place half a century earlier, and lliat the new work mentioned in the re/i^t* r hii ' n lVicnce 
iO some other part of the church. 

: ( ‘.mimniicatcd by Mr. Bradley to Governor Pownal. -Jrc/t«:c/c 7 /a. 

* 
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The gfeiit tower firfl down the church. Very little was <5 Hap. in. 

" ildne to repair this disaster, till the time of Olir^ 8utteu> elected bishop 1179,^ The 
i lliin^ which he set about was extending the close not so far to the east as it now is> 

for it was, as will be seen, further enlarged, and h^ afterwards completely repaired, in^ 

' cprrence with the dean and chapter, the old choreh ; so that the whole was fimslied, painted^ 
and white-washed, after the year 12.90, When this work was done, the great tower was 
carried up no higher than to the part where the large windows begin, and where the 
bells now hang,” 

The tipper part of the great tower was built in 1306, and it is highly probable that the 
cloisters were part of other new works carrying on at that time, some years subsequent to 
which the upper stories of the west towers were erected, but their date is not ascertaineiK 
Both these and tlie centre tower were formerly surmounted by spires of wood, covered with 
lead ; that on the latter was blown down in 1547, (probably, says Mr. Wild, soon after its 
erection,) and the others wore taken away in 1808, on a plea of {mprovement. 

1306. The dean and chapter contracted with Richard do Stow, mason, to attend to and 
employ other masons under him, for the new work ; at which time the now additional east end, 
as well as the upper parts of the great tower and the transepts wore done. He contracted to 
do the plain work by measure, and the fine carved work and images by the day.f 

1313. The dean and chapter carried the close still further eastward, so as to enlarge the 
c‘anons houses and mansions, the chancellery, and other houses, at the east end of the 
iiiinster yard. 

1321. In this year the new work was not finished, For Bishop Burghwash, finding that 
those who wore entrusted to collect the money given by voluntary contribution and Icgacies'to 
the church, detained the same, and were backward in their payments, published an excommu- 
nication against all offenders in this way, which tended ‘fn reiardationem fabricte" 

1324. It may be collected, the whole was finished about 1324, but this is no where spe- 
«dficd. The late bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Lyttleton, conjectured that all was finished about 
12^3. Conjecturers are led into this mistake, by supposing that the work was finished soon 
after King Henry III.’s charter, granted for enlarging the church and close. 

** 1380. John Welburn wastreasurer. He builtthe tabernacle at the high altar ; the riokh 
and east parts are now standing, and the south was rebuilt after, to make the north and south 
sides uniform. He was master of the fabric, arid the principal promoter of making the two 
stone arches under the west towers, and the vault of the high tower, and caused the statues 
of the kings: over the west great door to bo placed there. 

% T- work is all of the regular order of Gothic architecture, as I have supposd 

it finally established by the free masons. The rest of the church is in part the opus 

roniajriiiili> and partly of the style of the first essays of the Gothic. 

^ The lower part of this tower wae erected by Bishop Grosteste, who governed (he see from 1235 to 1253. 

+ Wild says, there are many circumstances to jtistify the more commonly received opinion that (he couimence- 
merit of the east end took place half a century earlier, and that (he new work mentioned in the register has reference 
' .part of the cli^ 

I Communicated by Mr, Governor Pownal, — .4rc?/i<ec/o</m, 
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liooK II. Those polices are important, for it is interesting to asc ertain tlio dates. S:c, of sneli ancient 
^ buildings as are heautiful or grand. The one now under consideration presents, in its difrerenl 
parts, tK>th these charaeterislics, the principal of Avlnch we shall endeavour to describe 
and partic ularize. 

Survey ofthe The ground plan of tliis cathedral is laid dow'n according to the most perfect arrangement of- 
elnirches hiiilt on a magnifiec^nt scale. The form is that ol a douhle patriarchal cross, having a 
transv('rs(* limb at the foot, as a pedeslal, in conse(pionc(‘ of which the w^est front is unusually 
hroad arul spacious. The plan is subdivided into a nave and choir, with north and south 
aisles ; a grand transept, with an eastern aisle; and a second or lesser transept, situated nearer 
to the eastfmd ; Ix'sides tlu^se principal divisions, the j)lati shows s<‘veral chapels and porches, 
ami tlie usiail apj)emlages to a catlu'dral — a cloister ami a chaptcT house. 

W f rom. In ilesc rihing llie sn(>(‘rstructure of this stupendous l)uihling, the most striking point to he 
taken as a commencomeat is tlie west front, from wdiich w'o sliall lead the spectator along the 
so!ith .sid<^ of tin' church, round the east end, and back to the point from w hence vv’C started, 
reserving the chai)t<M* house and cloister for separate descrijition. 

'riit' western front (»f the building is the work of at least three distinct periods, tlie lirst or 
(•(‘litre part, w ith a portion of the towers, being a relic; of an early church in the Saxon or cif' 
cular style of architectur(^ ; this has been increased at a .subsecjucnt period, and fornuMl into a 
M|uare fatjadc*, of great beauty, resembling tin? west front of Salisbury cathedral, which may h(‘ 
styled th(‘ second [lortion ; the last addition is the upper part of the towers, completing the 
wdiohs and fonning, perhaps, the grandest (devalion of the kind in thekingdom. This splendid 
fut^ade is deserving of a miimte description, we will therefore commence with the western 
door-waiy, iXnlifjuaries are not agr(‘(Ml upon the age of this curious and elaborate pi <n*e of 
workmanslnp, hut the general opinion seems to be, that it is a portion of the church built by 
Bish(>p Remigius, A. D, lOU'Z. It consists of a deep receding arch, t»f a circular form, spring- 
ing from an impost w'hich also forms the eiipitals to four columns, attached to each jami) ; th»‘ 
shafts of smiie of these columns are cabled, and others are ornamented w ilh lozenge work, in 
relief. Tin* mouldings of the areh are various, the outermost is the embattled fret which on- 
liloses lli(‘ arch, and also descends upon the jambs to the ground, the succeeding mouldings 
siiow the Torus, chevron, and cavelto; another is ornamented with pat(‘r;e, and the innermost 
mouldings, like the exterior, are continued on the jambs, amlartJ richly ornamented, the first 
w ith a suci cssioii ofgrotesqvio masks, with protruding t(>ngu(?s, and the second wdth chovrons. 
Jminediai(‘ly above this doorw ay is a s(‘rics of eleven niches, with canopies rising from a string 
rourse, W'hii'h ( uts otfa portion of the (mter moulding of the doorw ay, these niches are in the 
pointed style of the fourteentli century, and are evidently an addition to the original 
nine of tlu‘m are situated above the doorway, and two on the returns of the piers which ^ank 
the western entrance, of which we shall have to speak hen^after. These niches cohtaiii the 
statu(‘s (»f tlie kings of lingland, from the con((U(^st to tlie reign of Edivard ill.* Ab6ve the 
row of niches rises the graiul west window, which has a pointed arch and is made by mullions 
into five diviwsioas, subdiveil into tw'^o heights by a transverse; the head of the arch filled with 

* IJisliop Aliiwii'k, ul.n jroverpwl ihiasre from to 1449, erectf^lhe«pire<(, tiikeiulown in ISOS, throe 
flow.s, and tUc sta'uv.^ oi U»«’ kings over the west door. The lotier Tva» the work of Bishop Alexander. 
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elegant tracery, the spandrils and tlie face of tlie wall above are ornamented with lo/enge 
work; over thi^’ window is anoth(‘r, of a ciiHjnefoil form, eiudoseil in a circle. All tin? scidplures 
hitherto d<‘sciibed are enelostal in a deep recess, flanked by (lie piers of two semicircular 
arches of considerable height, the whole binning a lofty porch of nearly ('qual altitude with the 
building,'^' it is fniislied vvitli a pointed arch with a groined solliti*. On (Mch side of this noble 
porch is another of smaller dimensions and inferior lieiglit, crowned with a circular arch, each 
of these recesses contain a doorway <»f tlie sanii* character as tlie ca ntral (3iitrance, hut inferior 
in its decorations, and a window ahove corresponding with that in the centre. The jilias of 
thes(‘ sub-arches have large niches with circidar heads on their outer faces, and small(!r ones 
W'ith statues of' saints, See. on tliose adjacamt to the central jiorch ; with these jiortions, which 
foniHMl a inagnifieent jiortico, | end<‘(l the original front. I'he suhseipient improvements con- 
sisted in the addition ol* ornamented walls to the old woik, increasing' it in hreadth and 
h(‘ight, ami a rich and highly ornamental gable above (lie centre, on tin* api‘\ ol’ w hich is a 
cross. Th(‘se additional wairks are em])(‘lhshed wdth snccessiv(‘ rows of nudies pointed 
and treloil lieaded, atid liave two circular windows, the cnliie design iKMiig fiankeii with two 
octangular buttresses eliding in dwarf spires. 

The to\N(‘rs which rise from laihiiid the fat^ade are srpiare in plan, w'ith octagonal ])ut 1 ress(*s 
attlie angles; to about a third ol the lu'ight ol the elevation the Norman work prevails, winch is 
shewni in the various ciicular ih(‘ht‘s, flu* residm* is an ch'ganl design in tluj pointed style; in 
every aspect ere two lofty rniillinned w indows, tin* head of tlu^ ar(:lH*s em losial in eniiclu'd ogee 
canopies; the tinish of the waalls is a. serii*s of’ eh'gant nicli(‘s, a style of decoration almost 
uni<|ne in its ju’es(ait mod(3 of appropriation ; tlic angular hiitf resses arc linishi'J with pinnacles. 
Previous to the year ISOK ilicse tow'crs, together with tlui central one, were linished with lofty 
spires of timber, covered with lead, the removal of which was only dictated by that restless 
spirit, of renovation whicli has doin' so much injury to more tiian one of our finest. <raf Itedials. 

Quitting this front and pioceeding with our survey of the soulli side of the eliurch, we notice 
the return of the western fio^ade, which is ornamented in a similar style to the jioi tion tiesenbed, 
and with llie adjacent cha|»el is made by buttresses into four di visions, lliree of’ vviiieh contain 
lancet windows. 

The aish' of’ tlie nave is made by buttresses into five grand divisions, whicli are again divided 
into two portions by smaller buttresses, 'fhe archit.fiel ure shews one of the earliest specimens 
of t|^' pointed style,]: the larger linttresses are massive, and arc finished by lieavy obelisks, 
and the smaller ones with pinnacles of a correspondent form; in every division is an acutely 
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• Till* lii'iylil ol the eeiilre reress W eij^hly f«*»‘t. 

Some bus reliefs on this front, n'lnurkulile for their rudeness of design imd execution, have been considered hv Mr. tluiigh, 
who hiis engraved them in Ins edition of Camden’s nritaiiiiia, to In* ol Saxfin woi kmaiishij), an oj'inion, sa w U ild, li's*. saiaMioned 
by their want of merit (for they are not below the .stanilar.l ol the eleventh cenlnr} ) than by iheir irieguhu iiet'iMion in lla* walls 
which nevertheless is as likely to have been occa.sioned by their ivmoval Inmi some other jwirt ol this ralhedral, when rehmlt in 
the twelflh ceiiiury, as from any older clmreh, in the same maimer a.s the two Miiall episcopal .staluo m tin* piers an* known to 
have been removed a few years ago. An alto relievo over the niche iidjoining the entrance to the north aisle is )e‘‘S rnde in ex- 
ecution than tlie above mentioned, yet in design and treatment is pre-eminently barbarous, being a represi*nti*.tioi» ol several 
human figures Imrried by demons to the place of everlasting trrrment, u subject, one would suppose, belter suited to the eele- 
braled gate of Dante, than the enlrann* to a Christian church. — //V///\y Litiroln, p. 17. 

J Erected by Bishop de Welle.s, between 12011 and 12.3*1. 
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pointed lancet window. The roof of the aisle is crossed by segments of arches, which spring 
from the larger buttresses and extend to the walls of the nave, forming flying buttresses for 
the support of the roof. The clerestory has an arcade of acutely pointed arches, three 
of which, situated at intervals, corresponding with each of the larger divisions in the aisle, 
are pierced and form windows, the parapet is an addition of a later period, it is pierced and or- 
namented with niches, applied as pinnacles. The roof is lofty, it rises to an apex and is 
covered with lead. 

The western front of the lower transept* is similar in its design to the nave, but has no aisle, 
the wall is lofty, and to avoid the flat appearance which a high wall would otherwise create; it 
is pierced with three tier of windows, the centre Iieing smaller than either of the others. The 
buttresses have been linished at a period subsequent to the original coristruction, with lofty 
and elegant pinnacles of diUerent altitudes, those attached to the larger buttresses being the 
highest. '^I'hcre arc three grand divisions correspondent with the nave, but the southermost is 
occupied by an elegant porch or gallilee, which projects considerably from the main building, 
and is cruciform in its plan; the elevation is in two stories, the basement has an arched 
entrance, flanked by buttresses, and the second story a triple lancet window ; an elegant frieze 
and battlement crowns the whole; the buttresses are ornamented with pointed niches, and each 
face of the structure which is clear of the church is almost uniform with that described. 

A similar porch occurs at the cathedrals of Durham and Ely, the former of which was erected 
in 1160, the latter in 1200. Dr- Milner, in his Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
the middle ages, remarks, iliat there were formerly such porches at the western extremity of 
all large churches. In these, public penitents were stationed, dead bodies were sometimes de- 
posited, previously to their interment, and females were allowed to see the monks of the con- 
vent, who were their relatives. W’^c may gather from a passage in (xervase, that upon a 
woman’s applying for leave to see a monk, her relation, she was answered in the words of 
Scripture; * He goeth before you into Oalilee, there you shall see him.’ Hence the word 
Galilee. It is well known that at Durham Cathedral women were not oven allowed to attend 
Divine Service, except in this jiart of the church. 

The south front of tlie transept is made in height into three stories, and at the angles arc 
duplicated buttresses, a buttress is also applied to divide the transept from its aisle ; tliese but- 
tresses are capped with crocketed spires; the principal elevation has four lancet windows in the 
first story, and in the second, one of tlie much admired circular windows for which this chiu|:h is 
remarkable,;]: the aperture is made by two segments of circles into the like number of oblong 
compartments, filled with foliated tracery, which is also ajiplied to (he other intervals. In the 
upper story is a pointed arched window of five lights, with elegant tracery; the whole is 
finished with a gable, § the coping crocketed in a peculiarly elegant manner, and on the apex 


♦ To avoid confusion, we shall, in describing ttie church, designate these (lortloDs us the lower and upper transept. 

t p. 100. 

I A slorj- is told of these windows to this e0ect, that one of them was constructed by the master mason, and the other by bis 
apprentice. The present i.s sni^l to be the work of the latter, and Die tradition adds, that the master destroyed himself in a fit 
of vexation, occasioned by the successful rivalry of hi.s apprentice, 

§ I’his gable was erected b> Mr. Haywood in in imitation of the original one which was blown down in 

January 1805?. 
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a cross. In the aisle is a double lancet window, and the elevation is finished with a raking 
parapet. 7'he eastern front of the transept is in the same general style as the nave. 

Having passed the transept we now arrive at the choir, of which only two confined divisions 
exist between the lower and the upper transept, this portion resembles the nave in its architec- 
ture, which has been already described. 

The west side of the upper transept is irregular, having a projecting apartment. The south 
front has a chapel attached to it, with buttresses at the angles and lancet 'vv^indows. It 
is in two stories, with an embattled parapet, and is now used as a vestry. The remainder of 
the design is made in height into four stories, the first containing two lancet windows ; the 
second, three of a similar form; the third, three of a greater heighth, and the fourth, which 
rises to an apex, has three lancet windows, of unequal heighth, and at the angles are buttresses 
ending in spires. 

The eastern front is singular, in having two chapels projecting from the main building of a 
semicircular form, a. characteristic of Norman architecture; the windows are of the lancet form, 
and those appendages supply the place of an aisle; above these the clerestory of the transept has 
double lancet windows, separated by buttresses, and the whole is finished with a pannelled 
parapet. The residue of tlie choir, which is situated to the east of this transept, consists of 
four divisions, and this displays a style of architecture differing greatly in its features and de- 
corations from the parts hitherto described ; those portions were marked by a plain, pure, and 
simple style, the present shows the more ornamental and finished architecture which prevailed 
in the fourteenth century ; the buttresses project considerably, and are finished with angular 
caps; the masonry ornamented with beautiful pannelling; of these divisions, the first and third 
are occuf)icd by elegant chantry chapels, of uniform erection, they have buttresses with three 
pointed windows in each face, and an embattled parapet with crocheted pinnacles. In 
the second division is an exqnisile porch, guarded on each side by large buttresses, 
covered with niches containing statues, and terminating in crock eied caps. The centre rises 
to a gable, and is enriched with crockets and a large flowering finial. The arch of entrance is 
pointed, and the sides and roof of the porch adorned with the richest sculpture, in niches, 
foliage, &c. The entrance to the church is divided into two portions, by a pillar with foliaged 
capital, each division has a cinquefoil head, and in the sweep of the arch is a large and 
elaborate piece of sculpture, embodying the awful idea of the last judgment, given in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, and may safely be asserted to be the production of a mind 
deeply sensible of the excellencies of ancient art.”* Within a vmca pisces, of considerable 
dimensions, is the Saviour, and on each side angels ministering to him; beneath are the 
expanded jaws of the dcvoiirer, and numbers of unhappy beings. The whole of the sculpture 
is executed in a mellow stone, now much decayed, but still in good preaervation.f 


• Wlk!’« Lincoln. 

•I- ** That bea»itiful j)orlion of the church which extends eastward from the upper transept, is frequently culled the pres\)ylery, 
the choir and surrounding aisles being anciently appropriated to the priest and clergy who celebrated public worship. The south 
porcli, being the usual entrance for the bishop, was desigued in a style of extreme richness, and the workmanship fully equalled 
the design ; but the barbarous hands of fanaticism have demolished the central statue, dwapitatrd the others, and broken away 
many of the ornaraeiils. The figures over the doors represented Jesus Christ sitting in judgment, surrounded by angels, with 
the dead arising from their tombs, and the jaws of hell open beneath his feet. The arched roof has been exquisitely wrought 
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It is probable that two figures on the east buttress, and a feinale on the other, were portraits. 
The former are evidently regal, and may represent Henry III. and his Queen, in whose time 
thi.> part of the fabric was erected; but from the lofty stature of the male figure, and its 
apparent allusion to some Warlike and victorious monarch, (as, though not in armour, it bears 
a shield, and treads upon a prostrate warrior,) it is more likely that they are elbgies of Edward 
I. and Ids (jueon, Eleanor, to whose memory a sepulchral monument was erected in the 
eastern ])art/)f this church.* 

1'he east front of the cathedral is a striking and elegant design ; from the regularity of its 
construction and the beauty of its parts, it may, without exaggeration, be pronounced to 
be a ])erlect specimen of pointed architecture. It is imide by buttresses richly jrannelled, and 
crowned with elegant angular caps into a ccuitre and lateral divisions. Tlie elevation commences 
with a stylobate enriched with an arcade of trefoil arches, many of which are destroyed ; above 
this a/e tliree elegant witulows, the centre is spacious, and is made by lofty mullions, enriched 
with columns, into eight lights, over every pair of mullions is a qiiaterfoil in a circle, enclosed 
in a suh-arch, each of which supports in their turn a circle with six sweeps, and are enclosed 
in another arch, which, occupying half of the design, supports, in conjunction with a second 
arch of tin; same description, and completing the design, a larger circle, enclosing within it a 
central ornauuuft of six sweeps, between six <juartcrfoils in circles, the entire composition being 
bounded by the arch of the window, and forming one of the most pleasing and regular specimens 
of inullioned windows which can be imagined ; the side windows arc made into three lights 
and have each three circles in the head, corresponding in design with the centre; every 
division of this part is crowned witli a gable, having crosses on the points, the centre has a 
window of a subordinate but similar character to that already described ; the gables of the 
lateral divisions are richly pannellod. 

The north side ot‘ the eluiir resemble.^ the opposite side in its general features, it has however 
but one chapel on the first division from the east, corresponding witli that which is opposite 
to it. 

The eastern part of the upper transept has two chapels, of a similar description to those on 
the opposite side, which it greatly resembles in its architecture. The north front is united by a 
passage to the cloisters ; it is similar to tin* southern transept, but lias a fine pointed doorway, 
with some rich work .in foliage on the capitals, &c. 

An attached staircase and chapel conceal part of the western front, but the part which is 
clear of tlicse projections resembles the opposite side, as well as the portion of the clioir which 
succeeds. The entire southern side of the church including the transept, from the portion to 
which we have now arrived, .so closely resembles the opposite side, which has already been 
described, that it is unnecessary to particularize further its details except to notice the circular 
window of the lower transept, which is known by the a|);)ellatioii of the Marygold Window; 
this consists of two concentric circles, the outer has fifteen smaller circles coiiUiining quaterfoils, 


in perroral«*il wn-ntlis ol 'folinpfe, intermixed with small statues, several of which remain perfect, whilst others have been broken 
and defiiced. These srnlpliires sl.ew traces of colours and p:ildin.!r, the ilecay of which is not to be regretted ; time has spread a 
worn mellow tone over the whole, and long may it remain iinfoiicbed by any presumptuous attempt to restore or beautify iU— 
Britton' a Chronological Ilisfort/y p. 239. 


• Wild’s Lincoln Cathedral, 33. 
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the inner a large quarterfoil with a lozenge in the centre. The present with the corresponding 
window in the south transept, is justly admired for beaiity of workmanship, and is deserving 
of all the admiration it has excited and the praise it has received.* 

Having concluded our survey of the exterior of the cathedral, we will now proceed to the 
interior, which is viewed with the greatest perfection from the western entrance, from whence 
the whole exteiit of the cathedral from west to east may be embraced in one view. The beauty 
of the poinf ed arches, the richiu'ss of the decoration, and the solidity of the groined stone roof, 
form a coup d'a^il rarely met with and |)erhaps never surfrassed. 

The trij)le entrances at the west front communicate with ])orches with groined stone roofs, 
which arc flanked by vaulted apartments on each side, occupying the remainder of the breadth 
of the west front, and now used as lumber rooms. The nave comprizes seven divisions of the 
church, and extends from the porches to the piers of the central tower ; the architecture is 
made in elevation into three stories, the first is a grand arcade of pointed arches, corresponding 
in number with tlie divisions of the nave, the archivolts are moulded, and the piers are each 
composed of a cluster of eight columns, with bold capitals ranged around a pier, in some 
instances in a square, in others in an octangular form ; a corbel at the s|)ringing part of the 
arches, sustains a column which is carried up to sup])ort the vaulting ; the second story is a 
triforium or gallery of communication always met with in churches of magnitude, and was 
used for viewing ol’ j)i’occssions, or facilitating the communication between one part ol' the body 
and another, this gallery is composed of two arches in each division, springing from clustered 
columns with leaved capitals, and enclosing within each three smaller pointed arches, of a 
similar character, the space above pierced with a like number of quarterlbils, and in the span- 
drils of the two princi(»al arches a rjuarterfoil or trefoil. The third or clerestory has a triple 
lancet window, the arches acutely pointed, and springing from columns with leaved capitals; 
the roof is vaulted with stone, in a simple and neat but substantial style; the aisles luive an 
arcade of trcfiiil headed arclies, on pillars with leaved capitals, occu[)ying the dadoes of the 
windows, and crowned with a string course, from which rises two lancet windows with a pier 
between them, to which is attached a column to sustain the vaulting; the roof, like the nave, 
is vaulted with stone,-' -at the western extremity, outside the aisles and attached to the west 
front, are two chapels, that on the north side is used as a baptistery and early prayer chapel, 
it contains the Font, which i ^ at least as old as the original church of Jlcmigius,t it consists 
of a circular basin, cut out of a square block of porphyry, supported by four columns, and 
decorated on the sides with gryphons and other animals, very rudely carved, and is separated 
from the aisle by a neat screen. 

The chapel at the south side was finished by Bishop Hugh, and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity; it is similar in design, and is now used us the Consistory Court. Both these chapels 
have stone vaulted roofs. 

The central tower is richly groined in stone, and is sustained on four noble pointed arches, 
the piers of whicli are enriched with clusters of twenty-four columns, with leaved capitals, of 


• This window, in llie tradition noticed at page 102, is assigned to the master. 

^ The Lincoln Font, that in Winchester Culhedrul, and one in East Mean Cliurch, Hampshire, have all a general resemblance 
to each other, and have been referred to the seventh century, but this is dating tliem too fur back. 
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which twelTC have Purbeck marble capitals, the area with the lower transept forms a 
splendid vestibule to the choir; the aisle is separated from the body of the transept by 
three arches in each wing, the style of the architecture of which is of the same character 
as the nave; all these arches are separated by a screen from the area of the transept, 
and have originally been chantry chapels ; the first from the south, in the southern transept, 
was founded by the family of Canon Taylboys, and was dedicated to St. Giles. On the east 
wall of this chapel is a bracket, evidently intended to support a statue. In this chantry is an 
altar monument, under a canopy richly ornamented ; in the front are three shields of arms, the 
middle one of which bears, quarterly, first, Umfreville; second, quarterly, first and fourth, 
Taylboys, second and third, six mullets, three two and one ; third, Kyme ; and fourth, a lion 
passiint guardant, ducally crowned, with the crest of Taylboys, being a bull, passant. On the 
one side of this shield is Taylboys impaling Gascoigne, and on the other, Gascoigne alone; 
from which it is presumed, this monument was erected for Sir George Taylboys, Knight, who 
married the daughter of Sir William Gascoigne, Knight. 

The second was finished by Bishop Lexington, when Dean of Lincoln, and was dedicated to 
St. Andrew. The screens of these chapels are embellished with pinnacles, and have a 
neat finish of foliage. 

The third was founded by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and dedicated to St. Edward the 
Martyr. On the screen before this chapel, which is very beautiful, is a shield bearing France 
and England quarterly, and on the archivolt moulding of the pointed arch of entrance is 
sculptured, in abbreviated Latin — 

In the north transept are three chapels, with similar screens ; the first, from the choir, was 
finished by Bishop Buckingham, and dedicated to St. James the Apostle; the second, by 
Canons Richard Sutton and William Woolveys, and dedicated to St. Denis ; the last, by 
Thomas Fitzwilliani, and dedicated to St. Nicholas, The vaulting of this transept and its aisle 
is more simple than the nave, consisting only of arches and cross springers, in the earliest and 
most simple style. 

The choir* is separated from the portion hitherto described by a superb screen, made by 
buttresses into eight small divisions, and one large in the centre; the latter has a pointed arch 


• Tlie upper transept and the choir appear In the sharp pointed or early Enfi^ligh style, and their architecture is very irregular, 
having pillars with detached shafts of Purheck marble, in different forms, but all very light ; those on the sides of the choir have 
been formerly strengthened. Some of the arches are high ami pointed, others obtuse, with straight upright lines above their 
impost ; a few small arches are semicircular, and many are of the trefoil shape. The vaulting is generally simple, the ribs of a 
few groins only have a billeted moulding j a do\ibIe row of arches or arcades, one placed before the other, is continued round the 
inside, beneatli the lower tier of windows. The windows, which are lofty and narrow, are placed two or three together ; the 
great buttrt?!5ses in front are ornaineuted in a singular manner with detached shafts, terminating in rich foliage ; the parapet is 
covered with lead, and the aisles have a plain stone parapet, with a billetted moulding underneath. Some of the sculpture is 
well executed, but the arches and mouldings are very imperfect. This part of the fabric was probably built by Bishop St. Hugh. 
The great transept, the gullilee porch, and the vestry, are nearly of the same, but in a later style. The vestry is vaulted, the 
groining having strong ribs, and beneath it is a crypt, with groins, oonveiging into pointed Lincokii p. 
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with a rich crocketed pediment^ each portion also is finished with a pointed arch, and the CHAP. ill. 
entire surface is covered with diaper-work of a rich pattern. The aisles are separated from the 
choir* by sixty-two stalls, for the dean and prebendaries, with elaborate canopies, and con- 
taining misereres or half seats, ornamented with foliage, and various serious and grotesque 
devices.+ The seats of the vicars and some others are fronted by arches, containing excellent 
carvings of regal figures, and angels playing on musical instruments, the whole are of oak, and 
appear to have been executed late in the fourteenth century. The bishop’s throne is placed at 
the end of the south side, and, though modern, assimilates tolerably well with the above, a 
merit which the pews are entirely without. The organ also, over the west end of the choir, 
is extremely inelegant, and the front of it has displaced some rich tabernacle work, which 
ornamented the ancient gallery. 

The architecture of that portion which extends from the eastern piers of the great tower to 
the upper transept, consisting of four divisions, is in the same general style of architecture as 
the nave ; the vaulting of the roof is singular in its construction, instead of four or more ribs 
springing from the angles of each square compartment, the ribs of the present vaulting are dis- 
posed in the form of a lozenge, placed diagonally from two ol’ the angles ; in each division the 
ribs which spring from the other angles unite with the sides of this figure, being on the whole 
an unique and curious mode of vaulting ; the aisles of this portion are plainly and simply 
vaulted with stone. To this part succeeds the great arch of the upper transept, in which the 
same style of architecture is continued, but the remainder of the church eastward of this arch, 
is the portion which was built in the fourteenth century. As already has been remarked, 
with regard to the exterior, it displays the perfection of pointed architecture. Of this 
portion, two divisions are comprised in the choir, the description of one of which will 
suffice for the residue of the church. The elevation is made into three stories, the first is 
occupied by an elegant pointed arch, with moulded archivolt springing from piers, surrounded 
with eight columns with bold leaved capitals, the spaiidrils being enriched with trefoils. The 
second is a gallery answering to that of the nave, consisting of two arches, each divided into 
two smaller ones, with a quarterloil in a niche on the head, on the spandrils are angels in 
relief. The third story has an elegant window of four lights, with enriched circles on the head, 
of the same character as the east window, which has already been described ; the roof as well 
as that of the aisles is groined with stone. 

The altar screen, erected by Mr. Essex, the architect, is a flimsy composition, consisting of 


• Tlie aisles are separated from the transept by pointed urcbed doorways, the arcbivolts of which display some of the most 
exquisite leaved tracery to be met with in any part of the kingdom. The delicacy and freedom of this work is the theme of 
general admiration. Over the south transept window tliere is also a kind of pierced screen work, which has a beautiful effect. 

f One of these,, u figure with bellows blowing a fire beneath a cauldron, from which a mitred head is rising, probably alludes 
to the learned Bishop Grosteste who, like Koger Bacon, was said to have formed a brazen head, which he consulted on all 
difficulties. 

Of the great clerk Grosteste, 

1 rede how busy that he was 
Upon the dergie an head of bras 
To forge, and make it for to telle 

Of such things as befelle, dkc.— 6’oieerV ConfcMtio Amanti*. 
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^ tolerable painting of the Annunciation, by the Rev. Mr. Peters. 

Behind the altar screen is a spacious chapel, which comprizes three more divisions of the 
sanuj description of architecture as the choir, and completes the structure.t 

Thc upper transept has no aisles, it consists of two divisions, and the roof is simply groined 
in stone; on each side are several chapels, which shall be described in order. On the west 
side of the south transept are three chapels or other buildings, the first is a lavatory. The vestry 
is attached to the south wall, and is a s(piarc apartment. On the east side are two chapels 
which, as before remarked, are semicircular ; the first from I he south was founded by Bishop dc 
Welles, it has an arcade of six pointed arches, with a small jnscina. The adjoining one was 
founded by Lady Joan (^antelupe, and is exactly similar to the last described. This chantry 
was established in the 37th of Edward III. for a warden and seven chaplains, to pray for the 
soul of Nicholas CanteJupc, her husband, and also for her own soul after death, and for the 
souls of the faithful departed. 

The north transept has on its west side a chapel, founded by Bishop St. Hugh, and on the 
east side are tw'o semicircular chajicls; that nearest the choir being founded by Canon I'hornaco, 
tlie other by Canons Barton, Gore, and Thornton. Both these chapels are plain, and require 
no further notice. In the north wall is an entrance to llie cloisters, by a plain jiointed 
doorway. 

On tile south side of the choir is a small chapel, built beyond the exterior wall of the aisle, 
to which it communicates by a pointed doorway, in a neat screen. This is the chaniry of 
Bishop Longlaiid, and it contains his tomb. Further to the east is a second chapel, being the 
chantry of Bishop Russel, his tomb is a plain altar, without brass or efiigy. In this chapel 
are several modern tablets, one has a bust and an inscription to S. Fuller, chancellor of the 
diocese, who died 1699, aged sixty-seven. A neat tablet to H. Best, who died 1755, aged 
fifty-seven ; and another of the same name and family, who died 1782, aged fifty-one. Both 
were prebendaries of this church. 

On the north side of the choir, and answering to the last described chapel, is a curious 
chantry chapel, founded by Bishop Fleming. On the floor is his decayed body, and on the 
table monument above, his effigy arrayed i/i pontiJicaHhuSy with a depressed pointed arch 
above. The roof of this chapel and that opposite are of wood. 

Having concluded the survey of the cathedral, wc will proceed to describe the monuments, of 
which our notice will necessarily be brief, as few liuve escaped the hands of fanaticism ; of 
those not already described, the monuments of Bishops, Remigius and Bloet, on the north side 
of the high altar, claim priority. These two monuments resemble a. screen, they arc composed 
of six stalls, divided by buttresses ending in pinnacles, and covered by canopies of an 
nnifoim character, each being an angular pediment, on a pointed arch; the three furthest from 
tile altar are ascribed to Bishop Remigius, on the dado are three pannels, two of which are 
charged with quarterfoils in circles, the centre has been cut away to let in a slab, bearing the 
following modern inscription, by Bishop Fuller ; — 


t In this part of the cathedral were formerly three chapels, called Borough^s, Onr Lady’i, and William the Conqueror’!. 
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Tlu‘ oilier flireo divisions, dedlcaled to Eisliop Bloet,*^ liiive also heiiii used as the inoniinient 
called the Imly sepidchre, which was eiiijdoyiMl during* the soleiimitie.s of jjassioii week, 
ncv urdint* the rites of the church oi’Rouie; on the dado are three knights in mail surcoats, 
reclining on ^heir shields, rejiresenting the Uornan guard which was set to watch the Iioly 
sepulchre. 

Concerning these moninnents Mr. Gough observes, both Remigius, who began to build 
this church, and his succ DIoet, wlio fniislied it, are said by Willis to have been buried in 
tljc churcii of Reniigius’ buildi ig ; ibe first in the choir, the otlu.M* in the north transept, and 
bolli t nave had contiguous nioiiunionts, or as he calls them, chapels on the north side of tlic 
clioir.’^ it seems |>rol)ab]e that, the present monuments ascribed to lioth were erected over 
their nmiains within tlie old choir, vvlicm it was rebuilt by Uisbop Alexander, in the reigns of 
Henry !. and Stepluai. Tlii cdioir was conlinuetl furtber east about the close of Henry lll.*s 
reign, ano the scrc'en, rood-i^'b, and stalls, made; in that of Edward II.; to one of tbese 
periods mav tliose monunienls tnerefore be ascribed. On a similar tomb on the north side of the 
idiar at Noitliwold in Norfolk, here are ibre^e armed men lietween three trees, all in a 
reclining ]>ostme. (.n the soinr» side of the choir opjiosile to the tomhs of Remigius and Rloet 
are two lahie iiionirnenls, the first is an altar tomh, with the hrassless figure of a lady, with a 
coronet, and tlie head .ness probably reticulated, unde r a single canopy, wliicli bad two shields 
in its spandrils; at the sides are five gurtensv also stript of theur brass. 

In flu^ vault, or in the eruth near (his monument, was buried the celebrated Catharine 
Svvynford. On opc-viiiig tli(‘ hd and sides .July 11, 1783,^' says Mr. Gough, in company 
with Mr. Essex, wo found only rubbish, and the same in the basement and tlie choir floor.**' 

When Sir William Dugdale surveyed this church, the following inscription was on a fillet 
round the slab : — 

Iri I3anir liiatljeriuf, irufijr^^c He itanraj^tre, femme He le tretf noble Ut^ 

grarcoii^ |)vuue ^^obn Hue He EaueasStve, filsJ a treit noble Mop (fHioavH e tferre. Ea quelle 
■Matbenne moreult le y four He iHap Tan He q:raee miL rerr tierj* JDe quelle alme JOteu 
ept mrrrp pitec. <^men. 

At the foot of the above is another monument, to the memory of Joan, Countess of West- 
moreland. She was only daughter of John of Gaunt, by the above wife, and was also interred 
here in November 1440. Attached to a monument of grey marble, on a fillet of brass, was 
this inscription 


* “ His portruil, whole length,” says (^cnigh, “ in pmtijiculiimsy painted on Ihe west wall ol tij(‘ nortli transept? is the only 

memorial of him now o\ci' the place of hi‘i ncivml interment.** 
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Mr^tmorflanH prtmf j^iiijiafet tir comtttj^* 
l3r:G(tiic. dcrtba, s(uai$ bi'rtiitrii ))iomnc, nulla 
©oi* balrat media biv veljaare jSua, 

S‘lu*pc, Uecove, filre, Cama, i^pe, preee, pvole, 
ilrlitlitid el btla ))€illutt ;nnma £^ua« 
j^alio tala liolel pro movie, iretiji lult^ ipiJaiu, 
in Bv(cu (e^lo (£ qualer qualcr 

The canopy which covers both these tombs appears to have been replaced by one of the a^e 
of Charles L, adorned with Grecian mouldings and ornaments. 

In the south aisle were twenty-four moniinu nls, among which were those to bishops 
Repingdon, Gravesend, and (hosthead. In our lady s chapel was a marble altar monument, 
or cenotaph, with the ligurc of a queen, and on the edge, in old English characters, this 
inscription : — 

jsunl: ^epullatt hiictvat ^Itanote: quonlsiam; vtqine: wyoviiii JlUgiif (ffUhiartit: 
filU: : lljfniid : niju«: antute : pvoptlteluv : tfemS : amen : paler : nosHer. 

On the north side of the same chapel were two curious tombs of* freestone, arched and 
carved. One of those, with the figure of a man in armour, Mr, Sanderson supposes was 
intended for Sir John Tiptoft, in the time of Edward 111. Under the small east window is a 
chantry, founded by Nicholas Lord (.'antulupe ; in this, under a lofty pinnacled canopy is 
an altar tomb of sj)eekled marble, ascamded by stamps, having three large shields on the sides, 
with the figure of a man, armed as a knight, designed for tlie said Lord Cantalupe ; and 
another, under a like canopy, with a figure in his robes, to the memory of Dean Wymbi.di. At 
the east end of this chantry is a flat stone, with tlie brasses gfme, to the memory of Lady Jane 
Cantalupe., In the centre of the east end is a chantry, winch was founded by Edward I. 
wherein the bowels of his queen, Eleanor, were interred. 

Ihsliop Burgherst’s monument was formerly very handsome. Mr. Gough has given a plate 
of it,* and describes il. as having his figure in freestone, recumbent on a slab, bordered with 
roses and lions heads, with angels at his head, a lion and grillin at his feet. 'I’iie point of* his 
mitre is broken off, on the front of it a winged lion, lie has on a rich robe, flowered with roses 
in quatrefoils and plain ijuatrefoils, and rich flowered shoes. On the north side, in five arches 
ten sitting figures, in hoods and religious habits, praying, with a book on a desk between each 
pair, but only two have hands.” 

Bartholomew Lord Burghersh, brother to the bishop of that name, lies opposite to him, in 
the north wall of what was Borough’s, or rather Burghersh ’s, or St. Catharine’s Chapel, on a 
tomb under a canopy ; his figure is of freestone, in armour, at his feet a lion, under his head a 
helmet, Irom which issues a lion on his side, like another with two tails, on a shield held over 
his head by two angels. On the front of the tomb, over six arches, which have formerly held 
twelve figure^’, arc twelve coats. + 


• ^r*piil Mnn. I. p. 2. pi. 3^- 


Ihid. vol i. part II. p. 108. 
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On the north side of the lady chapel, or rather on the south side of St. Catharine's or 
Borough's cha])el, north of the other, at the feet of Bishop Biirghersh, is an altar tomb without 
canopy or figure; the cover is made up of two flat blue slabs, tlie uppermost and largest 
scemiugly reversed, and the other a fragment of a grey slab, onee charged with a brass shield 
and ledge, neither of which seem to have belong(‘d to this tomb originally. On the north side 
are five arehes, with ten figures of men and women, all buttoned with roses, (one man bolding 
a scroll,) and all standing in pairs, and in the spamlrils of each arcli over iheni, these coats 
beginning tVom the east. IVlr. O. jiarticularly descrilx's the arms, gives tlie various con- 
jectures which have lieen formed of the ])crson for whom this monument was intended, and 
concludes — Notwithstanding the various opinions about this tomb, it is most ])r()bable it 
was erected by John Lord Wells, who died thirty-fifth of Edward III. 1361, seized of vast 
possessions in the county of Lincoln.”* 

1'he fragment of a monument in the south aisle of the clioir, though entirely unimportant in 
itsedf, lias much interest attached to it, as relating to the little hero of an aflecting ballad, 
called Sir Hugh,f a, child who is supposed to have been crucified, in derision of the Saviour, 
by certain Jews at Lincoln, in the year 1225, and who was honourably interred in the cathedral, 
at the solicitation of the canons, as a luartyr in the cause of Christianity,;]: A circumstantial 
narrative of the transaction is given by Matthew Paris, who lived at the time; and Mr. 
Lethieullior, in a paper in the Arcliadogia, has cited two records in confirmation of the charge, 
one of which is a commission from the king to Simon Passelier and William de Leighton, to 
seize for the king’s use the houses belonging to the Jews, who were hanged at Lincoln for cru- 
cifying a child, &.C. When Mr. Lethieullier visited this cathedral in 173(), he was shewn a 


• r.ougb, Sopul, Mon. vol. i. part II. p. Ill, 11.3. 

f* Piirt ()!' tha ballatl on tins subject may be found in the “ Relujues of Aiitieni Pootrj',*^ under the title of the ** 
Duucfliter for the llishop of Drornare was certainly wrong in considering it an Italian legend, since in a complete MS. copy» 
once ill the library of this cathedral, nncl from which the following quotation was extracted, it commenced as follows: — 

The bonny boys of Mary Lincoln, 

Were playing at the ba% 

Ami wi theme stude the sw’eete Sir Hughe, 

The flower amang them bl\ 

A story of the same kind is also the subject of Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale, of which the scene is laid in Asia, and which con- 
cludes with reference to the above : — 

O younge Hew’ of Lincolne slain also. 

With cursed Jewes, ns it is notable, 

For it n’is hut a lilcl while ago. 

Pray eke for us, wc sinful folk unstable, 

That of his mercie God so roerciable, 

On us his grete mercie multiplie, 

For reverence of his Mother Mary. — Lincoln^ p. 21. 

I Et cum h»c cnnonicis Ecclesiie Lincolniensis Cathedralis innotuissent, petierunt corpusculum sibi dnrl. Et consessiini est 
illis. El cum ah infinltls satis considenuretor, honorific^ in ecclesia Lincolniensi, tanquam pretiosi Martyri* humabntur.— 
M, Paritf Hist. Angli^Pf f. TS4. 
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Htutuc of a boy, mado orfreosiono paint(?d, about twenty inches high, which was erroneously 
suppos(?(J to hav<‘ belonged to the tomb of Uishop Mugh. It had the marks of crucifixion on 
the hands and feet, and a wound on tlie right siile, froin vvliich blood was represented as 
issuing ; and he imagines that the slirine given in Stiikeley’s Itinerariuni Curiosuui belonged 
fo this infant. 

In Peck’s Desiderata (hiriosa, is an exact coiiyol all tlie ancient monumental inscriptions 
there, (i. e. in Lincoln Oathedral,) in number one hundred and sixty-lhree, as they stood in 
IVlDt^XLI. most of which w ere soon alba' torn up, or otlieravays defaced. Collected by Robert 
Sanderson, S. T. P., afterwards lord bishop of that church, ami compared with and corrected 
by Sir William Dugdale’s MS. Survey.*’'* 

"file lower parts of the church having been fully described, the upper portions contain some 
things which are highly deseia ing of attention, and first, the* elastic stone beam, (as it is styled 
by the guide,) though not a sfriking object of curiosity, is esteemed by arcbit(?cts as a master- 
piece of masonry. It connects the north and south walls of the cathedral, above the vaulting 
of tin* nave, at the west end. It is presuincil to have been made at the t ime of the commencement 
of* the upper part of t he toweis, to ascertain in the progress of their erection, wliether so great an 
additional weight could he safely liornc. It is in h‘ngth twenty-eight feet, and rises hut one 
foot four inches, so that if a (regular arc, as it appears,) it includes no more than twenty-two 
degrees ; the stones are conse.cpiently nearly vertical, they are but twenty inches thick, eleven 
and a half inches deep, and on an averagi* about sixteen inches wide, and without any 
appearance of being tenanted together. It is also remarkable, tliat the chord of the arc is not 
horizontal, buf is about thirteen iuclics lower on the north side llian on tlie south; from this 
description, its liability to he affcchHl by a very trifling settlement at either end, will readily he 
conceived; and indeed such is the delicacy of its construction, that it vibrates sensibly when 
only stamped on by the foot. 

The celebrated bell, called the Great Tom'” of Lincoln, next de.serves attciitioiu Mr. 
Southey’s account of it is interesting. 

We ascended one of the towers, 'f to see Great Tom, the largest bell in I’mgland. At first 
it disaj)])ointed me, hut the disappointment wore oil, and we became satisfied that it was as 
great a thing as it was said to be. A tall man might stand in it upright; the mouth measures 
one and twenty hajglisli feet in circumference, and it would he a large tree of which the girtli 
ecjualled the size of the middle. The hours are struck upon it with a luimiuer. I should tell 
you, that the method of sounding bells in h^nglaud is not by striking, but by swinging them ; 
no hell, however, wliieh approaches nearly to the size of this is ever moved, except this; it is 
swung on Whitsunday, and when the judges arrive to try the prisoners, — imother fit occasion 
would 1)0 at executions, to which it would give great solemnity, for tlu? sound is heard far and 
wide over the fens. (Jn other occasions it was disused, because it shook the tower, but the 
stones have now been seemed with iron cramps, l oin, which is tlie familiar abbreviation of 
riioiuas, seems to he the only name which they give to a hell in this country.” 


• Volmne li. lib. viii. 

•f* “ Grout lom” is suspouded iu tbo iiurtb west lovitir, tbeio uro two ecuU oJ bells, one iu Uie great tower nud the other lu 
the south west tower. 
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Round the crown thereof is this inscription : — 

sr I UITVS SANCTVS A rATllK KT FILIO PUOCEDENS SVAVITKR SONANS AD SALVTEM, 
ANNO DOMINI 16 * 10 , DEC EM DU IS 3 HE ONI JACOBI A NOLI E 8 ° ET SCOT IE 44 ^. 

Translation, 

The Holy Ghost, proceeding' from the l*aUier and the Son, sweetly soundeth to salvation, 
anno dom. 3 December, 1610, in the 8th year of Kino- James of England, 44th of Scotland. 

And round the skirts is the following : — 

LAVUENTIVS SIANTON, DECANVS. ROCJERVS PARKER, PRECENTOR, El MAGISTER 
lADRlCIJ': OEOUOIVS ELAND, C A N C E L L A R I V S, E'l' MAlilSTER EADRICIK. RKHARDVS 
(LAYTON, AUCIJIDI ACON VS, LINCOLN. 

Translation, 

l.awrence Staunton, Dean. Roger Parker, Precentor, master of the fabric. 

George Inland, Chancellor, master of the fabric. Richard Clayton, Archdeacon of Lincoln. 

The weight of this surprising bell is nine thousand eight hundred and ninety-four pounds. 
It has been gauged, and will hold four huiulrtid and twenty-four gallons, ale measure. The 
compass of its mouth is about seven yards, a half, and two inches.* A few years ago this 
celebrated bell was cracked, and it has never been used since. 

Great Tom of Lincoln has never travelled beyond the precincts of his own church, but was 
manufactured on the spot, for which purpose a furnace was erected in the minster yard, in 
the year 1610; from which he was cast, by Henry Hold field of Nottingham, and William 
Newcomb of Leicester, bell-founders, and partners in this concern only; which connection 
arose from the former being a man of the first eminence in his profession, and to whom such a 
charge could with salety be committed, and the latter living within the diocese; for the honour 
of vvhicii it was deemed m^cessary he should have some concern in the business. Many 
beautiful specimens of Hold field’s work are still to be seen in this and tlie neighbouring 
counties ; one, in particular, is the ninth bell of that fine peal of ten in St. Mary’s at Notting- 
ham, cast in 1595, which is singularly elegant; the, ornaments are similar to those upon Great 
Join, and the tones of both are uncomuionly fine.f 

The cloisters and chapter house only remain to be d(*scribed. The first form an oblong stjuare, 
three aisles of which, being the east, W(‘s(, and south, are ancient; the south aisle is made by 
buttnisses into several divisions, embracing thirteen traciried windows and a door, ail of great 
beauty. The cast and west aisles each comprize niue similar divisions, the roof of the whole 
being richly groined in wood. The north side is modern, having a series of Roman arches; 


* Don Esiprioll.-i’s st«leinent of the circumstance is not correct. 

-f- The followinitr is a tulerahly correct account of the weight of the princieul hells in England : — 

Tom, ('wfs. 


Oxford, Uie “ Mighty Toni” weighs 7 

Exeter, till* “ (ireiit Toru’^ weighs D 0 

London, the St. Paul’s “ Toni (Jrowler” weighs C> 0 

Ijincoln “ Oreut Tom,” and h(*>.l hell, weighs I 11 

Canterbury Cuthedrul clock bdl weighs .‘I 10 

Gloucester (’ollege clock bell weighs A ft 

neverley Minster clock hell weighs 2 Hi 
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this portion of the cloister, with the library above, was built by .Dean Honeywood, whose 
portrait, by llannernan, is still here )>rcscrve(l. In tins room is a lar^e collection of books, 
with some curious sjifcimens of Homan antifjiiities, one is a rt'd ohized urn, having* at the 
bottom tlio maker’s nanu*, “ Donatvs, F/’ Also several Ira^inents of pottery, arnonj^ 
which are many urns and vessels of various construction. A very iari;(‘ one, of baked earth, 
unj[»;hized, is ol a roundish shape, with a short narrow neck, to which are altixed two circular 
handles. It is one foot tour inches in diameter, and two 1‘eet (bur inches in luMjrlit. There is 
also a very curious <j;Tass phial, of a bluish f:^re(*n colour, with a handle near the mouth ; it is 
three indies diameter, by nine inches and a half hi;*h. Its contents consist of pieces of bones 
of too laroe a size ever to have been ])ut in throun'li the present aperture. Tliis circumstance 
has excited much surprise ; but it woukl hence a)>pear probabh?, that in some instances the 
Romans, after they had blown the vessel and deposited the sacred relics, attain heated the 
glass, and gave the upper part of it tlie requisite shape. 

The collection of books is good, but want arrangement. Th(u*e are several MSS. volumes, 
but unfortunately these have been mutilated, by cutting out tlie illuminated letters. 

In the centre is a shed containing a Roman tesselated pavement, discovered about thirty- 
eight years ago. It is neat, and in tolerable ])reservation. 

Above the eastern side of tin; cloister rises the west front ol‘ the chapter house, which has a 
circular window, and above it three gables, the centre of which has a triple lancet window, and 
the lateral ones simple lancet lights, with blank arcades; on the front of the principal 
gable is a cross. 'Fhe jilan ol this structure is a decagon, having buttresses at eight of the 
angles, which are massive and insulated, and united to the main building by flying arches, 
above which are pinnacles. One of the sides of the building communicates with the cloister 
by a passage. In the others are curious lancet windows of two lights, enclosed in a pointed 
arch, tlie elevation is finished with a ])arapet and the roof is covered with lead in a pyramidal 
form on tlie apex ol which is a cross. The interior is approached by the pvissage before des- 
cribed ; the doorway has a rich double arch divided by a column with a ])ierced quartrefoil in 
the spandril. The roof is vaulted w'ith stone, the groins all spring from a central pillar, from 
which arrangement an appearance of singular beauty results, 'fhe dado behind one of the 
windows is oniamcnteil with forty-Uircc stalls, with pointed arches, over a plain plinth serving 
as a seat. 

Here then we conclude our survey of this magnificent cathedral, which may justly be placed 
by the side of any structure of a similar kind in Europe, and not fear disparagement from the 
comparison. 

7’lie following table of the magnitude and dimensions of this edifice is extracted from Mr. 
Wild’s History of Lincoln Cathedral: — 

FEET. 


Length of the N ave 240 

Breadth of do gQ 

Heighth of do gQ 

Length of the Choir from the entrance to the Altar Screen 140 

Bread til of do . 40 

llciglith of do ^2 

Length of the Lady Chapel or Presbytery ] jg 
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FEET. 

Breadth of the Lady Chapel or Presbytery 82 

llci<^hth of do 72 

Len<;th of the Great Transej)! 220 

Breadth of do 03 

lleij^hth of do 74 

Lenoth of the Upper or East Transept IGO 

Breadth of do 24 

Jleighth of do 72 

Length of the West Front 173 

Heigh til of the West Front to the para pet 83 

Ileighth of the Western Towers 206 

Heighth of the Centre Tower 262 

Total Internal Length 470 

Diameter of the Chapter House, a decagon 60 

Cloisters on the North and South sides 118 

Cloisters on the Ivast and West sides 91 


It is estimated that this cathedral covers no less than two acres, two roods, and six perches 
of land. 

The late Earl of Burlington, whose taste for architecture gave him the title of the English 
Palladio, in a (jiiestion of precedency between the cathedrals of York and Lincoln, gave a de- 
cision in favour of the latter, and preferred the west front of it to any thing of the kind in 
Euro|)(‘, observing, “ that wlioever had the conducting of it, was well acquainted with the 
noblest buildings of old Rome, and had united some of their greatest beauties in that very 
work.’* That notlnng might be wanting to render this church as splendid in furniture as it 
w^as elegant in its decorations, it receiviid the most lavish donations. Indeed so sumptuously 
was it supplied with rich shrines, jewels, vestments, &c. that Dugdale informs ns Henry VIII. 
took out of its immense treasure no less than two thousand six hundred and twenty-one 
ounces of gold, and four thousand two hundred and eighty-five ounces of silver, besides 
pearls and precious stones of the most costly kind. Also two shrines, one called St. Hugh’s, 
of pure gold, and the other of massy silver, called St. John d’Alderby’s ; at the same time the 
episcopal mitre is said to have been the richest in the kingilom.’^ 

From the time the custom of burying in churches was adopted till the present, this cathedral 
has had its share of costly sculpture; its chapels, walls, and columns, have been ornamented 
or disfigured by moniunentui records and emblems of mortality. But when the observer views 
the state ol such pious memorials, and cornjiares them with the number and gTandeiir of those 
which history relates to have been erected in dilLerent periods, he is strongly reminded of 


• The clollis for tile altar were particuluiiy rich, of wliicb, the first cntereii in Ibe inventory serves as a good speciiiieu. 
“ Irn priinis, a costly clutb of f^uUl ior Itie bigb altar, for principal feasts, buving, in the midst, images ol tbe Trinity, ol our lailj , 
our evangelists, four ungels about tbe Trinity, wilb putriurebs, prophets, tiposlles, and virgin^, with ninny other images ; buving 
Q frontlet of cloth of gold, v\itb sciiptureii, and a linen cloth infixed to the same ; ex dtmu Duci» Lmwauiriat,'- 
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the transitory nature of the very exertions made to counteract the oblivious ravages ol‘ time, 
and of the ineffectual mode of securing to ourselves or others the meed of posthumous fame, 
by the pomp of monument or lettered stone. Of inuuy of these tombs not a vestige remains, 
nor are the places known where once they stood. 

At tlie reformation, for the purpose of finding secreted wealtli, and under the pretence of 
discouraging superstition, many of them were destroyed. Bisliop I lolbech and Dean Ilenneage, 
both violent zealots, caused to be pulled down or deduced most of the handsome tombs, the 
figures of saints, crucifixes, &c. so that by the close of the year 1548, there was scarcely a 
perfiict tomb, or unmutilatod statue left. What the flaming zeal of reformation had spared, 
was attacked by the rage of the fanatics in the time of Charles 1. During the presidimey ol 
Bishop Winnitfe, in the year 164t5, the brass plates in tlie walls, or flat stones, were torn out, 
the handsome brass gates of the choir, and those of several chantricfi pulled down, and every 
remaining beauty, which was deemed to savour of superstition, entirely defaced, and the church 
made barracks for the parliamentary soldiers. 

In 1782, the floor of the cathedral was new paved, which occasioned a great change in the 
state of inscribed stones, and the alterations lately made in the transe])ts and choir, have 
totally disarranged many of the principal tombs. 

The close of the cathedral is surrounded by a wall, wliich was built in the reign of h^dwurd 
I. by Bishop Sutton. It appears to have been every where (uuhattled, and the forts and gates 
which have escaped dila|)idatioii demonstrate it to have possess(‘d no inconsiderable degree 
of strength. 

Che(|uer or Exchequer-gate, at the west end of tlu^ cathedral, luid two gate lioiis(‘s, thew(^st 
one was taken down about ten years ago; tliat to the east still remains, and lias tliree gate- 
ways; it consists of one large [lointed arch, vaultcxl with brick, and two lesser ones, of similar 
design and execution. On each side of the large arch is an elegant turret, of an octagonal 
shape, surmounted with batiletncnts. The windows are of various forms and sizes, those over 
the arches are pointed, and project considerably from the wall. It is conjectured this building 
was erected about the reign of Edward 1. 

In East^ate street arc two gateways, one of which is nearly entire. At the north-east 
corner of the cathedral yard stood a large gateway, with a groove for a portcullis, which was 
taken down in the year 1815, and a mean structure has been erected in its place. JVear to this 
is u smaller gateway, leading to a house called the priory ; the greater portion of this house is 
modern, but on the north side is an ancient tower of three stories, much defaced, wliich from 
its situation on the wall appears rather to have been a military than a religious building. The 
most singular feature is in the south wall ; it n^sernbles a niched tomb, about three feet six 
in hmgth, and over it is a recess, having an ornamented architrave, the jarnbs of wliicli are 
curiously carved ; at the back is the appearance of an aperture, now blocked u|j. Following 
the close wall eastward are two castellels, or watcli towers, each of which had two floors, the 
lower ones vaulted, and surmounted by flat roofs; they Jiave battlements, and tlie walls are 
pit'rced with loop holes ; these stand at the corners of llui chnncidlor’s garden. From the 
eastern of these towers the wall retiirn.s to IVittergate, so called from the Roman pottery once 
here. Tin- south front of this gate is much detaced, but the north front is tolerably jierfect, 
embattled and handsome. In the south wall, a little to the west of Pottergate, on the summit 
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of the Gres-stone, improperly denominated the Grecian Stairs, is the remains of a postern, but 
which possesses little architectural beauty. 

The deanery was founded by Dean, afterwards Bishop, Gravesend, in 1264. The gate- 
house of it was built by Dean Fleming, whose arms are on it. The front next the minster has 
the initials of Roger Parker over the bow window, and the date 1616. To this adjoins an 
ancient building, called the works chantry, till 1321 the chancellor’s house, when the present 
residence was assigned to Chancellor Beke. It was afterwards the habitation of four chantry 
priests, who were to celebrate daily mass for the souls of the founders and benefactors. 

The Vicars’ College, now called the Old Vicars, formed a quadrangle, of which at present 
there remains only four good houses, inhabited by the vicars. The gateway is ornamented with 
the old arms of France and England, quarterly between a cross botone, and a fess between six 
cross crosslets. This college,” Gough says, was begun by Bishop Sutton, whose executors 
finished the hall, kitchen, and several chambers. But the style of building would induce me 
tc refer it to a later period. Edward III. was the first of our kings who quartered the arms of 
France with those of England. Bishop Sutton, therefore, probably was not the founder, as he 
died in 1299. The long building below the quadrangle, now divided into stables and hay-lofts, 
seems 'to have been built by Bishop Alnwick, and John Breton, Prebendary of Sutton in 
Buckinghamshire ; the bishop’s arms, Argent^ a cross moline. Sable, and the rebus Bre on a 
tan, being on the east end.” 

The episcopal palace at Lincoln is situate on the south side of the hill, near the summit,* 
and possesses a commanding view over the whole of the lower part of the city, as well as of 
the villages on the opposite hills. 

This once magnificent structure was begun by Bishop Chesney, to whom the site was granted 
by King Henry II. being the whole of the land, including the Foss, from the wall of the bail 
of Lincoln, by St. Nicholas church, to that of St. Andrew, and from thence east to the city 
wall, free and quit of land-gavel, portage, and all other things, with free license to break a 
gate through the bail wall for his passage to and from the church. 

Hugh, commonly called St. Hugh de Grenoble, who was consecrated September 2nd, 1186, 
enlarged this mansion with several apartments, some of wdiich were of great magnificence. He 
began^he grand hall, which measures eighty-five feet in length from north to south, and fifty- 
eight broad from east to west. The roof was evidently supported by two rows of pillars of 
Purbeck marble ; part of the pilasters, supported by corbel tables, are yet remaining at each 
end ; these being of octagonal shape, convey the opinion that the other pillars, as well as the 
materials, were of the same sort. The middle aisle, measuring from centre to centre of each 
pilaster, is thirty-five feet, and each side one twelve feet and a half. Four double windows on 
each side lighted this sumptuous room, and an elegant screen at the south eral, of three pointed 
arches, now walled up with bricks, opened a communication with the principal apartments and 
kitchen, by means of a bridge of one pointed arch. The grand entrance was at the south-west 
corner, through a beautiful regular pointed doorway, supported by clustered columns, with 
detached shafts and foliated capitals ; two other recesses, with very high pointed arches, one 
on each side, give peculiar spirit and elegance to the design. Attached to this entrance was 

* Leland described it as ** banging in declivio.’’ 
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~ superior taste and elegance. This princely hall was finished by Hugh II. his successor^ and 

doubtless furnished with all the pomp and magnificence peculiar to the age« Like many other 
works of architectural skill, it has, however, been obliged to submit to time’s unfeeling grasp, 
and the place where once the costly banquet stood arrayed in all the ostentatious luxury of 
ecclesiastic greatness, has now its mouldering walls covered with fruit trees, and the centre 
appropriated to the purpose of a fiower garden. Bishop Hugh likewise built the famous 
kitchen in which were seven chimneys. 

Bishop Le Bee contributed something towards improving this palace, but no memorials exist 
to point out what these improvements were. 

William Alnwick, Bishop of Norwich, was translated to the see of Lincoln in September 
1436, and was a considerable benefactor to both cathedrals; to his munificence and taste the 
palace was indebted for the great entrance, tower, and curious chapel. The tower, which is 
yet tolerably entire, is a specimen of excellent stone work; it is a square building, with a large 
turret at the north west corner, in which is the remnant of a very fine winding stone staircase 
leading to the rooms above. At some previous period these were elegant apartments, but the 
ceilings have long since gone to decay, and the lower chamber is now filled with fragments of 
fallen battlements, intermixed with wild vegetation. 

The bottom part of this tower has answered the purpose of a porch or vestibule, and formed 
a communication with several apartments ; the principal entrance is in the middle of the north 
side. On the south and near the east corner is another, leading at present into an open court, 
but probably at some period to different parts of the building ; that on the west led to the 
grand hall, and another on the east side into a most elegant vaulted passage, which appears to 
have opened into the chapel. This porch has plain walls, but the roof is finely groined ; the 
ribs spring from the middle of each side, and from a small clustered pillar in each corner. The 
arms of Bishop Alnwick, a cross moline, are on the spandrils of the entrance arch, and also 
upon tlie ancient wooden door; they likewise serve to ornament the bow window, which has 
been a piece of exquisite workmanship. 

The curious chapel built by the same munificent prelate, and dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, had in one of the windows lines commemorating the saint and the founder. The walls 
and roof were almost entire in 1727, but since that period it has been destroyed, and all the 
materials removed ; sufficient, however, has escaped the ruthless mallet to shew that it once 
exhibited a beautiful specimen of pointed architecture. On March 31, 1617, King James I. 
during his nine days’ stay at Lincoln, having heard Bishop Neile jjreach in the cathedral, dined 
with him in this noble palace.* 

Those parts of the ruins next the city shew three ponderous buttresses, supposed to have 
been built by Bishop Williams, Dean of Westminster, and Keeper of the Great Seal, wlm was 
consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, November 17, 1621. Few years however elapsed, before the 
palace of Lincoln, during the unhappy civil contest, was plundered of its riches, its beauty 
destroyed, and many of its exulting towers levelled with the ground, never more to raise their 
humbled heads. 


Soe the ** Progress of James I/' 
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Dr. Nelthorpe obtained a lease of the site of this palace, and built of the old materials a 
handsome stone house, in which the bishop is at present accommodated when he visits 
the city. 

The venerable ruins of the palace, overhung with ivy, forms one of most picturesque subjects 
that this ancient city can boast. The gloomy vaults, broken arches, and ruined towers^ 
decorated with creeping evergreens, commanding a prospect over the lower town and five 
neighbouring counties, tender the palace garden one of the most delightful as well as 
picturesque spots that can be found in the whole extensive county j^of Lincoln.* 


• Gent'i Mag. 18S8, Pt. i. p. 113. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CHUllCHES, CHAPELS, AND PUBLIC CIIAKITIES. 


Before the Reformation there appears to have been in Lincoln no less than fifty-two 
churches, exclusive of the cathedral, and the various monastic establishments. The following 
list shews their names and situations, as far as the latter has been correctly ascertained. Th« 
ruthless hand of time has destroyed the greater part of these edifices. Of those to which no 
situation is assigned, tradition has not even preserved a remembrance of their site. Those to 
which an asterisk is prefixed are still remaining.’*^ 


Names* 

St. John Baptist 
St. Nicholas 
’^St. Paul 
St. Bartholomew 
St. Peter’s in the Bail 
All Saints 

*St. Mary Magdalene 
St. Margaret 
’•^St. Peter 


Situation. 

Newport 

Ditto 

North-cast side of the Castle 
West side of the Castle 

Near the Deanery 
North side of Exchequer Gate 
South-east side of Cathedral 
East Gate 


• Mr. Britton has given a list of the churches \rbtch forn»erly adorned this city, but bos not stated his authority y it materially 
differs from the one above, ns the reader will readily perceive. 

All Saints, in the close, a vioirage ; All Saints, Hungate ; St. Andre>v’s Danegnte ; St. ADdrew\s, by the palace ; St. An- 
drew’s, Wigford ; St. Anne’s Thorngate ; St. Aug nsti lie’s ; St. Baron’s; St. Bartholomew’s, a curacy ; St. Clement’s, in the 
bail, a vicarage j St. Clement’s, Butlerwick ; St. Cross’s; St. Cuthbert’s, near Pewstone ; St. Dennis’s ; St. Edmund’s ; St. 
Edward’s; Si. Faith’s; St. George’s, Thorngate ; St. Giles’s, in the East; St, Gregory’s ; St. Innocent’s; St. John’s, Com 
Market; St.John’s the Poor, a vicarage; St. Lawrence’s in Bulbury ; St. Ijeonard’s, East-gate; St. Marj', Crakepool, a 
vicarage; St. Michael’s, on the Mount, a discharged curacy, church rebuilt; St. Peter’s, by the pump; St. Peter’s, Fish 
Market; Si, Peter’s, Stonebeck ; St. Peter’ts, Hungate; St. Rumbold’s; St. Stephen’s; St. Trinity, Greestone Stairs; St. 
Trinity, Closketgate ; St. Nicholas, In Newport, church gone ; St. Swithin’s, a discharged curacy, church rebuilt ; Holy Cross 
Church, near the Grammar School, in ruins; St. Benedict’s ; St. Murk’s, rebuilt; St. Margaret’s, curacy, united to St. Peter’s, 
Eastgate, chinch down; St. Mar5'’.s, in Wigford; St. Mary Magdalen; St. Michael’s, curacy, church down; St. Paul’s, 
rebuilt; St. Peter’s at (»owts, ii curacy; St Peter’.s, Eastgate, rebuilt; St. Peter’s, at Arches, has been rebuilt for the 
corporation. — lieaut. of England aful fFalei. -"^Lincoln, 

# 
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Names. 

St. Leonard 
St. Giles 
St. Laurence 
St. Cuthbert 
*St. Martin 
St. Peter 
St. John 
St. Faith 

♦St. Michael on the Mount 
St. Clement 
St. Andrew 
St. Gregory 
St. Trinity 
St. Dennis 
♦St. Swithin 
St. Edward the king 
St. Augustine 
St. Panond 
St. llumbold 
St. Peter, by the pump 
Holy Innocent 
St. Clement 
St. Andrew 
All Saints 
St. Peter 
♦St. Botolph 
♦St. Peter 
St. Andrew 
St. Margaret 
St. Michael 
Holy Cross 
♦St. Mark 

♦St. Mary-de-Wickford 
St. Peter 

♦St. Peter at Archee 
St. James 
St. Stephen 
St. Mary Crackpool 
St. George 
♦St. Benedict 
St. John 
St. Trinity 
St. Edward 


Situation* 

Eastgate 

Ditto 

Skinner’s Lane 
Near Bull-ring Lane 
Near Dunstan Lock 
In the old Fish Market 
Ditto 

By the Fish Closes 

Near the front of the Palace 

Westgate 

Within the Palace 

Closegate 

Ditto 

Tborngate 

Near the Sheep Market 


Beyond the Bar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Near the Bar 

Near the Gowt Bridge 


Old Conduit 

Broad gate 

Near the Stone-bow 

Newland 

Ditto 

Ditto 

High Bridge 
Near thcCornhili 
Cornhiil 

Near the Gres-stone Stairs 
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BOOK II. Many of these churches having fallen from length of time, and wanteif necessary reparations, 
Ad of Union parishes being so very small, that there was neither a sufficient income for the support 

of an officiating minister, nor were the inhabitants able to support so many churches, without 
sustaining a burthen far more than adequate to the number of parishioners in each distinct 
parish ; application was made to parliament, for the purpose of uniting or consolidating them 
into a smaller number, and a local act was passed in the second and third years of Edward VL 
“ for the union of churches in the city of Lincoln,’* authorising four persons, viz: John, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, William Hutchinson, Mayor, George Stamp and John Fowler, to carry the 
same into effect ; and it appears, by a copy of the act or deed of union, dated 4th September, 
1563, in tl\e first year of the reign of Queen Mary, under their hands, that the several parishes 
in the city, bail, and close of Lincoln, were united by them in the following order, and were 
then of the following estimated value ; — - 

St. Botolph. 

s» d» s» d« 

St Botolph 3 0 0 

St. Margaret 2 0 0 

St. Cross, as far as the Gowt Bridge 1 0 0 

St. Catherine £1. et le Malendrye 10s 1 10 0 

In land in the Parish of St. Botolph 0 16 8 

St. Margaret 0 6 8 


Freer Holme on the west of Lincoln. 

The ty thes of certain closes lying cast of Sincil Dyke, in the parish of St. Botolph, to remain 
as theretofore. 

Deduction. 

To the Prebendary of St. Botolph 1 0 0 

To the Precentor of the CathedraU 0 3 4 

1 3 4 


So remaining clear to the finding of the curate 7 10 0 

All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written to be of the parish of St. 
Botolph, and the Prebendary of St. Botolph to be proprietor of all profits of the land and 
church yards above mentioned, except the church yard of Holy Rood, paying yearly to the 
Chanter of the cathedral church cf Lincoln 3s. 4d. and finding a sufficient curate from 
time to time. 

The church yard of Holy Rpod remaining always to the prebendary named See Cruois, or 
Holy Cross. 

St. Petee^s at Gowts. 

St. Peter at Gowts, and part of St. Cross, on the north part of 


the Gowt Bridge 300 

St. Trinity 16 8 

St. Edward 1 o 0 

St. Andrew 0 10 0 
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jE. s. (L £. 8. d. IV. 

In land in the parish of St. Peter and Mark 2 0 0 

7 16 8 

Marshes west of Lincoln. 

The tythes within the limits of St. Peter, of the common closes and grounds as theretofore, 
with the tythes of the common grounds within the limits of the said late parishes of the Holy 
Trinity, Holy Rood, and St. Edmund’s unto Nyfhar-poole. 

Deduction. 


To the Precentor of the cathedral 0 10 0 

So remaining clear to the finding of the curate 7 6 8 


All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written, to be of the parish of St. 
Peter at Gowts ; and the Chanter of the cathedral church of Lincoln to be proprietor of all 
profits within the parishes and limits above written^ and to have the land and church yards 


above mentioned, finding a sufficient curate from time to time. 

St. Mark. 

St. Mark 4 0 0 

In land there, per annum 2 0 0 

In land in the late parish of St. Edward, given by Mary 

Wymbysh, widow, per annum * 1 0 0 

In land given by Edward Atkinson and Richard Clysh, 

per annum 1 0 0 

8 0 0 

A site formerly called White Freers or Fryers. 


All persons dwelling within the parish and limits above written, to be of the parish of St. 
xMark, and the Chanter of the cathedral church of Lincoln to be proprietor of all profits within 
the parish and limits above written, and to have the land and church yard above mentioned, 


finding a sufficient curate from time to time. 

St. Mary. 

St. Mary 6 0 0 

A. close in the parish of St. Faith, with tythes in the late parish 

of St. Andrew on the Mount 2 0 0 

Part of the parish of‘ St. John the Evangelist, adjoining to the 
parish of St. Mary, on the west of the king’s highway, with 
the tythes of gardens and orchards on the east of the said 
church of St; John 1 6 8 


4. 9 6 8 

The tythes of the common closes and grounds within the limits of the said parishes of St. 


Mary's east of Lincoln, as theretofore accustomed. 

Deduction* 

To the precentor of the cathedtal 0 3 4 

So remaineth clear to the living of the vicar * 9 3 4 
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All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written, to be of the parish of St, 
Mary ; and the Vicar of St. Mary, for the time being, to have all profits within the parishes 
and limits above written, and to have the church yard of St. Mary’s above mentioned, paying 
yearly to the Chanter of the cathedral church of Lincoln 3s. 4d. ; and the Prebendary of 
Gretton to give the same vicarage from time to time. 

St. Benedict, 

J0. 8* d. £» s, d. 

Part of the parish of St. .John the Evangelist, on the east of 

the king's highway, to the parish of St. Benedict, 8cc . . . . 1 6 8 


St. Benedict 6 13 4 “ 

Deduction. 8 0 0 

To the precentor of the cathedral 0 3 4 


So remaineth clear to the living of the curate 7 16 8 


All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written, to be of the parish of St. 
Benedict, and the Prebendary of North Kelsey for the time being, to have all profits within 
the parishes and limits above written, and to have the church yards of St. Benedict’s and St. 
John’s above mentioned, finding a sufficient curate from time to time, and paying to the 
Chanter of the cathedral church of Lincoln 3s. 4d. 


St. Petek’s at Arches. 


St, Peter’s at Arches 6 0 0 

The Rectory House there. 

In land in St. Peter at Arches 0 I2 0 

In land in St. .John the Evangelist 1 6 8 

In land in St. Cross 0 6 8 


8 6 4 


Deduction. 


To the queen annually 10s. procurations 10s 1 0 0 

So remaineth clear to the living of the parson 7 5 4 


All ])ersons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written, to be of the parish of St. 
Peter at Arches, and the parson of St. Peter at Arches for the time being, to have all profits 
within the parish and limits above written, and to have the land and church yards above 
mentioned, and the queen’s majesty to have the presentation of the said parsonage. 


St. Swjtitin. 


St. Swithin 5 0 0 

In land there per annum A ] q q 

6 0 0 

Beyond the mansion, and the tythes of marshes and closes under-written. 

A mansion in tenure of Henry Sapeote, lately called Black Monks. 

The site of a mairjion formerly called Grey Fryers and Black Fryers. 

The tythes of certain marsh grounds and closes east of Lincoln, in such places as were 
accustomed to be paid before the union of churches was made. 
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All persons dwelling within the parish and limits above written, and all the lands above 
mentioned, to be of tlie parish of St. Swidiin, and the Chaunter of tlie cathedral church of 
Lincoln to die proprietor of all the profits within the parish and limits above written, and to 
have the land and church yard above mentioned, finding a sufiicient curate from time to time. 

St. Martin. 


£. s. d. £. s, d. 

St. Lawi^nce 2 0 0 

St. Martin 2 0 0 

St. Mary, Craypoole or Crackpool and Newland 2 0 0 


In lands in the said parish of St. Martin, clear yearly, without 
doing any reparations of £l» 6s. 8d. or else the vicar there to 
have the whole church lands widiin the said parishes, and do 


the reparations thereof 1 6 8 

7 6 8 

Deduction. 

To the precentor of the cathedral 0 6 8 

So remained! to the living of the vicar 7 0 0 


Reservation of tythes in St. Mary Craypoole. 

All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written to be of the parish of St. 
Martin, and the vicar of St. Martin for the time being, to have all profits within the parishes 
and limits above written, and to have the land as is above said, and the church yards above 
mentioned, pa 3 dng unto the chaunter of the cathedral church of IJncoln 6s. 8d. yearly, and the 
prebendary of St. Martin’s to have the gift of the vicarage from time to time, and die church 
yard of the said late parish of St. Lawrence to serve for burial in time of need, and die church 
yard of the said late St. Mary Craypoole to serve for burial for the persons within the same. 


St. Mk'hael. 

St. Ciithbert 1 0 0 

St Michael 1 0 0 

In land per annum 0 13 4 

A pension or annuity lately given by Robert Deighton, Esq. 

deceased, per annum 5 0 0 

7 13 4 


All persons dwelling within the parishes and limits above written to be of the parish of St. 
Michael, and the curate of St. Michael’s for the dme being, to have all profits within the 
parishes and limits above written, with the pension or ani|uity above named, and the said 
curate to have the land and church yards above mentioned, and the cliurch yard of the said 
late parish of St. Cuthbert to serve for burial for the persons dwelling widiin the said 
late parish. 

Exclusively of the cathedral, only twelve churches now remain, and it has frequenUy been 
regretted by men of taste and science that their structure exhibits so litde skill, magnificence, 
or fitness, that scarcely aiiy of them arc deserving of elaborate description. Among ilie most 

B B 
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St Paul. 


St. Martin, 


distinguished for their antiquity or architecture are St. Paul’s St. Martin's, St Benedict’s, 
St Mary-de-Wickford, and St Peter at Gowts. 

St. Paul’s church is situated near the Mint Wall, the living is a discharged rectory, valued 
in the Liber Regis at £ 2 . 15s. lOd. but in die return to parliament made in 1818 it is entered 
at jf50. It is in the patronage of the archdeacon of Lincoln. Though not remarkable for 
elegance, this church affords valuable rhaterials for the research of the antiquary, as it is 
conjectured that it was built on the remains of one erected by Paulinus. Dr. Stukeley very 
carefully examined it, and he was of opinion that in many parts there had been more than one 
rebuilding on the foundation, and he carried conjecture so far as to conclude that the north 
door, by which the church is entered dbwm a flight of six steps, belonged to the original church, 
and was that through which Blecca, the governor of Lincoln, and his family went when pey 
attended divine service. The eyes of an antiquai*y, it should be remembered, have a particular 
sagacity in discovering the traces of whatever is wanted, and though it is commonly considered 
that imagination is the very last quality that is to be found in the composition of an antiquary’s 
briuin, yet it would be very easy to shew that this, like many other popular errors, is founded 
altogether from false premises.* The building is plain, and consists of a small body with a 
hell turret on the roof. 

Whatever claims to antiquity, however, might be possessed by the former fabric, its present 
condition has little to attract curiosity, being of mean appeanuice and unskilfully constructed. 
It should not be forgotten, that the advocates for its remote antiquity contend that its very 
name is an additional proof, St. Paul being notliing more than an abbreviation of St. 
Paulinus. 

St. Martin’s church is prebendal. Tlie vicarage was formerly in the patronage of the king, 
but William 1. granted it to Remigius, the founder of the cathedral, and since that period it 
has been prebendal. It is rated in the king’s books at ^4. 13s. 4d. but in the return to 
parliament it is valued at if 105. The church consists of a nave and a chancel, with a modern 
tower built in tlie last century, by Alderman Lobsey. In a chapel to the north of the chancel 
is a large monument of alabaster, with two whole length recumbant figures, to the memory oi’ 
Sir Thomas Grantliam and his lady, who died in 1618. The figures, however, are greatly 
damaged by the falling down of the canopy, which happened some years since. 

St. Martin’s also lays sonie claim to antiquity. In tlic Pembroke cabinet there was, in 

CsClAVj 

Camden’s time, a curious silver medal, luiving on one side a sword and< ART! >and on the 

( AIA ) 

Other Lincolnia Civt, round a cross, wliich seems to have been struck by the Prepositus or 
cliicf magistrate of the city, in the Saxon times, before die conquest. The cross and saint’s 
name prove it to be Christian, aiid would induce a belief that St. Martin was a tutelar saint of 
the city before die foundation of die cadiedral, one of the principal churches here being 
dedicated to him, and anciently of royal patronage, till William 1. grarited it to Remigius. 

To die remains of the ancient church, a modern tower was added by Alderman Lobsey in 


On the west end of the church is the date of erection, 1786. 
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the last century, and the whole edifice has been completely repaired very lately. An organ CHAP. I\". 
was purchased by voluntary subscription, and opened in the church on the 9th of April, 1809. " st. Benedict. 

St. Benedict’s or Sli. Bennet’s Church exhibits manifest proofs of having been erected at 
different periods of time. Its structure is mean, consisting of a small nave, chancel, and south 
aisle, with a square tower at the west end. It has marks of Norman architecture about it* 

The tower is nearly twenty-five feet high, with four windows ; the south windows, which are 
placed high, have a projecting moulding over them ; and under the nave, which formerly 
extended further to the west, is a row of curious diminutive heads. The aisle has a handsome 
east window, in the style of King Henry VIL’s time, above which is a vesica pisces ; and the 
widows of the nave appear to have been enlai*ged in the fourteenth century. On the floor are 
many ancient monumental flat marbles, but their brasses are gone. Against the west wall is 
a square brass plate, to the memory of Alderman Becke and family, on which are engraved the 
efBgies of him, his wife, and children, date 1620. 

This living is a discharged curacy, in the patronage of the prebendary of Nordi Kelsey. It 
is valued in the parliamcnuiry report of 1818, at £45, 13s. 4d. 

St. Mary-de- Wickford is a discharged vicarage, valued in the king’s books at £5. 3s. 9d. St. Mary, 
but in tl)e parliamentary return at ;ffl20. It is in the patronage of the prebendary of Gretton. 

This church has a nave, chancel, and north aisle, a south porch, and a lofty square tower at 
the west end of the nave. The tower is of the rude Norman style, and has no buttress, but is 
square and plain up to the belfry story, where a torus moulding forms a base for die upper 
story, which is narrower than the other part of the edifice. The belfry has four windows, each 
consisting of two lights, divided by a column ; the ornamental battlements with figures at the 
corners appear of more modern date. The south side of the nave is coeval with die tower ; the 
aisle seems to have been added, and the windows enlarged, about the reign of King John, but 
the upper part of the aisles is of the time of Henry VII. Against the doorway, now blocked 
up, in the north wall, is a mutilated statue of an upright female figure. The west doorway is 
of remarkable construction, the frames are plain and square, with a circular arch, having 
imposts not projecting in front, but ornamented with snuill squares, alternately raised and 
depressed, the latter of which have a small knob, in the centre of each is a transom stone 
resting on the imposts, and the arch is blocked up. Hound the arcli is a double billetted 
moulding, on the right of which is a stone containing a Roman inscription, which has been 
previously noticed.* 

St. Peter’s at Gowts is situated on the south side of an old building, opposite to what is 
called John of Gaunt’s house, which is a very old structure, and was probably some religious 
house, and this the chapel annexed. Its present name is evidently derived from “ Gowt,” the 
country name for a sluice gate. A branch of tlie Witham crosses the street near this church, 
over which there used to be two bridges, that were very inconvenient ^d dangerous to pa^ 
sengers, and were removed about sixteen years ago. 

The living is a perpetual curacy, in the gift of the precentor of Lincoln cathedral. It is 
valued in the parliamentary returns at £52, 

This church is a very ancient edifice, and has a lofty tower in tlie Norman style, similar to 

♦ Vide ante p. 107. 
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BOOK 11. that of St. Mary's. On the front is a figure carved in relief, which from the key placed in its 

~~ hand, was doubtless meant for St. Peter. Tlie nave and chancel are very lofty, and appear to 

have been coeval with the tower. On the north side of the nave is a short thick co|umn with 
two circular arches, through which formerly tlie communication was made to the north aisle, 
now taken down. On each side of the chancel are narrow windows, like loop-holes, and on 
the north side is a doorway, having a flat arch built up. The south aisle, which is in the style of 
the fourteenth century, has a porch, and is separated from the nave by two lofty elegant 
{X)inted arches. On the south side of the chancel is a small chapel with some remains of 
painted ghiss in its east window. Under one of the arches, between the nave and south aisle 
is a small stotie font of high antiquity. 

Miigdi^Ti church of St. Mary Magdalen, by the Exchequer Gate, is a plain edifice, with a small 

bell turret at the west end. The interior pos.scsses no object deserving notice. The living is a 
discharged rectory, in the patronage of the dean and chapter of Lincoln. It is valued in the 
Liber Regis at £*.5. but by the late parliamentary report apj>ears to be of the yearly valu(‘ 
of £^28. 

Swithiu. St. Swithin's church, in the Sheep Market, wiis erected in 1801, upon the site of a former 
building, destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder on May 80, 1644. It is a plain building of 
stone, with circular headed windows, and a small bell turret on the roof. The living is a 
curacy, in the patronage of the precentor of Lincoln. It is valued in the parliamentary report 
of 1818 (with Easter offerings and surplice fees) at ^^100. per annum. 

Kastgtttc church of St. Peter, Eastgate, is a mean erection, with a small tower at the west end. 

Hie benefice of St. Peter was consolkluted in 1778 with the curacy of St. Margaret's, and the 
latter church was taken dow'ii. In the parliamentary returns the united livings are valued at 
127. The joint patrons are tlie precentor of Lincoln and tlie prebendary of Haydor. 

Michiu l. St. Michael on the Mount is a small plain building, witli a bell turret. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, of the annual value of ^^70. Patron, tlie precentor of Lincoln. 

Pi ter at <^t. Peter at Arches is a handsome modern edifice, erected in 1 724, at the cost of ^3478. 

Arehes. ^ t i 

1 4s. 4d. It consists of a body and tower at the west end, the latter is adorned with vases at 

the angles, and in it is a peal of eight good bells. ITie interior of the church is handsome, and 

over the communion Uible is an altar piece, painted in 1728, by Francis Damini, a Venetian. 

'rhe living is a discharged rectory, in the gift of the king. The benefice is valued in the Liber 

Regis at ^^5, 12s. Bjd., hut it the parliamentary return it is stated to be worth £85* 

Botolph. ;st. Botolph's church, near tlic Bar, is a small edifice consisting of a nave and chancel, with 
a tower at the west end. The latter is the only portion that appears to be ancient. A con- 
siderable portion of this church fell down in 1646, and it was rebuilt in 1723. The living is a 
curacy not in charge, in the patronage of the prebendary thereof in Lincoln cathedral. It is 
valued in the report of 1818 at ;^90. 

[. Murk. St. Mark's church is a very small building, comprising a nave, chancel, aud bell turret; it 
is in the patronage of the precentor of Lincoln, and is valued in the parliamentary report 
at ;^91. 

The two churches of the parishes of St. John and St. Nicholas, in Newport, have long dis- 
appeared, and nothing remains of them but a small belfry in the cemetry of the latter, which is 
still used by the parishioners as a place of sepulture ; but though the churches have ceased to 


St, Pt^tor. 
Kastgatc. 


St, Michiii*!. 


St . Pi'ter at 
A rrhes. 


St Butolpli. 


St. Murk. 
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exist, the benefices still survive, and the incumbent of St. Nicholas preaches a sermon in the CHAP, iv. 
church yard once a year for die preservation of the living, which is in the patronage of the dean 
and chapt^ St. John's is a vicarage not in charge, in the patronage of the prebendary of Dun- 
holm. It IS valued in the parliamentary returns at ^113. per annum. 

There are eight chapels in this city, belonging to a Roman Catholic and seven dissenting 
congregations. 

The Particular Baptist chapel Is a modern building, situated in Mint Lane ; and the General 
Baptists have a chapel at the west end of St. Benedict's church. 

The Catholic chapel in New Street was erected in 1799. It contains a fine painting of 

Christ taken down from the cross.” supposed to belong to the Flemish Schot)!. This picture 
was brought over to England by the English nuns of Gravelines, in France, after being expelled 
at the revolution, and was presented to this chapel by the late Rev. W. Beaumont, B. D. ex- 
rector of the university of Caen, in Normandy. 

"ITie Friends’ meeting house, situated in Park Lane, Newland, is a small brick building, in 
which the members of the Society of Friends hold their quarterly meetings. 

Tlie Wesleyan Metliodist chapel, in St. Swithin’s Lane, is a handsome brick structure, 
erected in 1816. 

The Independent chapel, in High street, is a commodious brick building. 

Zion chapel, in New Street, belongs to a congregation in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion. It 
was erected in 1 802. 

The Unitarian chapel is an ancient structure, situated in High Street, near the Great Gowt. 

It formerly belonged to the Presbyterians. 

Tliere arc several societies in Lincoln for the dissemination of Religious Knowledge. 

Tlie County Hospital, situated in tlie upper part of die city, near the boundary of the bail, Couiuy 
was erected in the year 1769, and possesses die advantage of a healthy, airy situation, though 
jit present perhaps much more liable to annoyances from the smoke of the houses immediately 
below it, than was contemplated at the time of its being built. From the number of years this 
institution has been in operation, its opportunities of doing good have been very numerous ; 
but it appears by some of its regulations to be too confined in its sphere of action, and too frugal 
in the distribution of its benefits. 

Lincoln Gmnty Hospital (which is a plain edifice of brick) is supported by legacies, bene- 
factions, annual subscriptions, and an annual sermon at the cathedral; and is mider the manage- 
ment of a president, twelve vice-presidents, and an unlimited number of governors, three of 
whom constitute a weekly boai*d for the admission and discharge of patients, and seven for various 
other purposes ; every benefactor of twenty pounds being considered a governor for life, and 
every subscriber of two guineas a year, a governor during payment.^ 


* The following is an aeeount of admission from 1769 to 1827. 

{ In-patients. . . .8850 
Out-patients ..7150 


Total 16000 
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HOOK n. The Lincoln Lunatic Asylum* may be said to have originated witli the late Paul Parnell 
Humluie Esq- who by his will in the year ISOS, left a legacy of ^100, towards the erection of such a 
Asyimn. building, provided it tiook place within three years. In the year 1806, willing tojpevent the 
lapse of the legacy, the Ilev. H, V. Bayley, D.D., A. Cookson, M.D., and thenffiev. P. V. 
Littlehales, exerted themselves, and by strong and continued solicitations amongst their friends, 
procured subscriptions to a considerable amount. By such subscriptions, and the accumulation 
of interest, a committee appointed for that purpose were enabled, in the year 1817, to commence 
building operations; and on the 25th of August 1817, Dr. Cookson had the honour of laying 
the foundation stone of that noble building, which was opened for the reception of patients in 
the year 1 820. 

TJiis public receptacle for objects suffering under the greatest of all human calamities, pos- 
sesses super-eminent advantages. It is built on the prominent south-western brow of the same 
lofty hill wliich forms the scite of the castle, and consequently commands one of the finest 
prospects in the county. The city lies partly to the east, and partly below the hill towards 
the south-east, so situated as neither by smoke nor business to become any annoyance to the 
inmates of the asylum. On the west and south-east is an extensive plain, once covered with 
water, but now completely drained : tlie nearer part a large open common fidd, in which is the 
race ground, and a great part of that ancient canal, the Foss-dyke. Beyond, a fine cultivated 
country, interspersed with woods, seats alid spires, of an extent truly astonishing, and only 


Discharged 

Dead ... 

A Cured 

j Much relieved 

j At their own request 

C For irregularity 

662 


r In-patients 

28 

Remaining on the hooks 

( Out-patients 



Total 

16000 


Bc8idt*8 whoui, 2603 cbildren have been inoculated with the cow pock, without any accident or death. 

• Among the distinguished natives of Lincoln,” says Mi\ Britton, “ may be named that eminent physician and clerk, 
the late Dr. Willis, lie was educated at Brozen.nose College, Oxford, where he took a master’s degree, in the year 1740, 
After entering into holy ordtjrs, he was preferred to the rectory of St. John’s Wappiiig. Having a partiality to the me- 
dicul profession, he determined to practise, — for whicdi purpose, in the year 1759, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of physic at his own university. In this profession he soon became eminent, and paying particular attention 
to a malady, whose causes and cure were little understood, he became celebrated for the treatment of inaanity. He went 
to reside in his native county, and opened a large house for this purpose at Gretford, were be was so successful, that his 
advice was sought for on the melancholy occasion of the severe mental disease of George III. Having fortunately restored 
the king’s health, the fame of his professional service to this country induced the court of Portugal to solicit his assistance 
for the queen, then labouring under a similar affliction ; but though, after some months trial, he was unsuccessful, his repu- 
ttttion remained undiminished. It was a confirmed case, which completely baffled all medical skill, and resisted the force 
of medicine. At the time of his death, a number of afflicted persons of family and respectability were under his care at 
Gretford and ShiUingthorpe, where the doctor liad establislunents for such padents. He lived highly esteemed, and died 
greatly lamented, at an advanced age, December 5, 1807, and his remains were interred in Gretford church.” 
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bounded by the high grounds of Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, and the towering moun- CHap. i v. 
tains of Derbyshire. Thus elevated in its situation, open to tlie western breezes, and sheltered 
from the severe north and north-east winds, it enjoys an air, pure and salubrious, imimpreg- 
nated by mi^ma, and uncontaminated by the effluvia of a crowded population. 

The bdilmg itself is long and low; the centre, a story higher than die rest, and projecting 
forward so as to form a line with two plain pedimented wings. In front of the centre is placed 
a portico of four Ionic columns, with a pediment, an attempt to give an air of elegance to an 
edifice whose proper character should have been simplicity and neatness. A gifting instance of 
false taste it is to be regretted is too often met with in public buildings. The portico in this 
insuince is actually injurious, by obscuring the rooms. 

A spacious pleasure-ground in front is surrounded by a wall so placed under the edge of die 
hill as not to obstruct any part of the prospect, nor present the appearance of confinement ; and 
yet to secure the patients from public observation, or the chance of escape. The following 
quotation, from the annual report of 18‘24, points out die effects of the situation on die unfortu-. 
nate inmates of die asylum : — “ The cheerful prospect of the town below, and of the country 
for many miles round, cannot but have a beneficial and soothing effect on the minds and bodies 
of those who take their exercise in the southern enclosure. As long as they are there the 
keeper, though always on die alert, appears to be occupied in indifferent matters, so that no 
very palpable signs of caudon and vigilance are observable ; and thus suspicion and restraint arc 
in a great measure removeci It is needless to dwell on the advantages arising from having die 
mind and body employed during a part of the day. Restlessness and discontent arc prevented 
by it, and feverish irritability at night is exchanged for quiet and refreshing sleep.^’ Tlie 
building, with four acres of ground, cost about gf 15,000. raised by private contributions, and 
was originally intended for the reception of fifty patients. The governors, in order to enlarge 
its sphere of usefulness, are now making such additions and alterations as will furnish accommo- 
dations to a greater number of patients, give these patients a great deal of extra comfort, and 
afford every facility for necessary classification. 

One of the most recent of the permanent charities of IJncoln is a General Dispensary, insti- y. 

tutexl February J 1, 1826, for the purpose of extending the benefits of medicine and medical 
assistance to the poor of Lincoln and its vicinity. This institution, tlioiigh now in its infancy, 
will in all probability be a lasting benefit to the city, and form an useful auxiliary to tlie county 
hospital, extending its helping hand to numbers of cases in which that noble charity cannot 
interfere. 

The clei'ical fund, supported by benefactions and subscriptions, is instituted for tlie relief of clerical I'nfui. 
‘‘ clergymen disabled by old age, sickness, or insanity; and of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen, who, at tlie time of their death, were possessed of some ecclesiastical benefice having 
the cure of souls, or curacy to which tliey were licensed, in the county of Lincoln.” It is under 
the management of the bishop of Lincoln, as president, of fourteen vice-presidents, (six of whom 
are the dean, the arch-deacons of Lincoln and Stow, the precentor, the cliancellor and the sub- 
dean of the church of Lincoln,) a U'easurer, two clerical and one lay steward for each deanery 
in the county, and a secretary, who have an annual meeting about midsummer, for the purpose 
of receiving petitions, and directing the distribution of money, &c. pursuant to notice in the 
Lincoln paper. No widow or orphan is entitled to the benefit of this chai’ity, who has a clear 
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income of thirty pounds a year, except a widow who has more than one child under fourteen 
yeiu’s of age, or who has one, or more children above fourteen, who, by bodily or mental infirmity 
are incapable of earning a liveliliood. 

In the year 1805, the ladies of Lincoln (patronized by the present Countess of Warwick) 
esuiblished a charity for the benefit of “ Poor married lying-in Women,” to whichl|^ attached 
anotlier charity, whose object was to provide For the Instruction of Girls in Reading and 
Wain Work.” The expence was defrayed by chariUiblc assemblies, (the characteristic bene- 
volence of the annual subscriptions, and the regular sale at a repository appointed for the 
purpose, of such useful articles, as the scholars made from materials provided by the ladies. 
This charity, however, had no central school; the girls being placed at those parochial schools 
wliich appeared most eligible to the patronesses, and a certain quarterly stipend being paid to 
the mistresses for the instruction of each. This part of tlie charity continued in operation till 
the year 181(3; during which period, unobtrusive as it was, its benefits were extended to a 
number of deserving objects, who, we may conclude, ai*e at this moment reaping the blessings 
and advantages of such an institution. 

In the month of January, 18P2, a meeting was held in the County-hall, for forming a “ Na- 
tional Society for the Education of the Poor and in the succeeding 3 x^ar the Lincoln National 
School was established.* 

The Dorcas Charity, at present under the patronage of Mrs. Waldo Sibthorp, is one of those 
unobtrusive institutions which appear to ‘‘ do good by stealth, and blush to have it known.” 
'Phis charity is conducted by ladies, who meet at each otlier’s houses, and who, out of an annual 
subscription, purchase materials for the most useful clothing ; which, after being made up, are 
(listribultHl to such objects as are found to be deserving of relief, each subscriber having the 
privilege of giving a ticket, which entitles the bearer to the assistance of the society. 

Exclusive of the charitable institutions mentioned above, there are several munificent bene- 
llictions for the use of the poor, amongst which are, the charitable bequest of Jolin Smith, Esq. 
consisting of lands to the annual value of ^00. which is distributed quarterlj^, at the discretion 
of the mayor and senior aldermen, amongst the poor of the parishes of St. Swithin and St. 
Peter, in Eastgate, two thirds to the former, and the remainder to the latter. Thomas Sutton, 
Esq. the founder of tlic Charter House, London, left by will the great tithes of Glenton, for 
the benefit of twelve poor citizens; tlie majw and aldermen are the trustees. In 1731, Lady 
Margaret Thorald, of Marston, bequeathed £1500. in South Sea annuities, with which land 


♦ Another charity of ocknovvledgwl utility, attached to the national school, bears the humble title of “ The Penny Club,” 
the object of which is explained in the following extract from one of the annual reports ; — 

The committe wish to draw the attention of the benevolent to a minor establishment, celled the Penny Club, intended 
to encourage industry and frugality among the children. The parents of the scholars are allowed to deposit weekly a small 
sum to form a fund; and in order to give them encouragement to save some of their earnings in this way, donations from 
honorary members are added. The whole sum is expended at the end of the year, in articles of clothing, and distributed 
among the young dei>ositors, so that, with other good results, it contributes towards making them appear decently dressed. 
It is thought right to make this meritorious plan more public, as perhaps many persons who have been hitherto ignorant of 
its existeiict may choose to become supporters of it; for it must be observed, that the subscription to the penny club is 
totally distinct from that which is devoted to the general purposes of the school”— Xiacobi Cabinet. 
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was purchased in Sturton^ in pursuance of the will of the donor ; the annual rents of which, 
amounting to about £60. are divided yearly amongst six poor old men of the city, who do not 
receive any other alms. Sir John Thorald is trustee of this charity. Besides the above there 
are other charitable bequests which are given periodically to the poor according to the 

intentions of the testators.* 


CHAP. 


Vide Appendix. 
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SURVEY OF THE CITY AND LIBERTIES, 


Till- city of Tjncoln is situated partly on the terminating but prominent brow of a long 
ridge ot lime-stone rock, and partly in the valley and plain below; tlie upper jiart distinguished 
by the appellation '' above hill,” the other by that of below bill.’" In the upper ]»ait, or 
above hill, stand the cathedral, the castle, the 'county hospital, (>Mirisrs hospital, the lunatic 
asylmii, the county assembly-rooms, the judge’s house, the house of industry, and all the 
puldic huildiugs with which the county at large has any connexion. The close or llberly of 
the cathedral, and the bail or liberty of |he castle, (as part of the ducliy of Lancastei , ) l hough 
situated almost eiitircdy witiun the ancient walls of the city, are considered as iH longing 
to the county, and conseapiently are entirely independent of the jurisdiction of t!ie mayor oi* city 
olliccrs. Jlelovv lull are thi‘ (dty assernhly-rooins, tlie guildhall, the city jail, tlie butch(‘ryi and 
all the markets; the latter is therefore considered as the business part of the city, tlu^ former 

tlie abode of tlui clergy and gentry. The lower town consists principally of ou(‘ long, wide, 
conimodioirs street; the ujjper one, of a numlier of ugly, inconvenient narrow streets, or rather 
lanes, formed by houses mean afi'd disgusting in the extreme. 

In this ])art of the town, as before mentioned, there are however some very Ixraulilul spots, 
among which maybe reckoned the minster yard and its contiguous buildings; (he an-a in 
front of the castle, and the continuation of the miiin street, known by t lui naine of Nmvjiort ; 
but the abodes of poverty and wretcbeducss on and about Fisli-m irket-hlll, can only be con- 
sidered as a. disgrace to the city, and call loudly for removal. 

From tlie elevated sitiuitiou of the cathedral, it becomes a conspicuous oliject in ('very view 
from the surrounding country, even from a distaime wliicli is almost incniddde, and IVom some 
points, jiarticularly from the south, when illumined by the wi\stern sun, t)i(.‘ comhinaliou of 
the minster, the castle, the lunatic asylum, and the upper part of the city, int('rsj)t‘rsed with 
trees and foliage, form a distant picture of the most fascinating and interesting kind. From 
the race-ground too, with the,, new stand in tlie foreground, the city presents a curious and 
jdeaslifg scene; and from the west, near the Burton or CliiT road, where tin; rich western 
towers are s(‘en in contrast with the ruined castle; or from the VVhaghy road, wheni the (‘legant 
east end with the beautiful cliapter-lioiise, is brouglit into view, the landscape is as ])leasing 
and as full (}f interest as heart can wish. From many otlier points Lincoln is seen to great 
advantage; indeed, sin:h an object as the minster can never be introduced in any landscape 
without adding to it an interest almost iiidiscnbable. 
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Perhaps one of the most singular as well as interesting views of Lincoln is from the south ^ 

side or rather from the middle of Brayford. All the striking objects in the upper town, the 
asylura^he castle, the minster, See. are exposed to view with the mill -skirted hills to the left, 
and Hself scarcely visible through the luxuriant foliage of the gardens and orchards, 

stretchfng away to the right, with here and there a church peering above the irregular line of 
houses; on the water, which here forms a rich foreground, a number of vessels lading or un- 
lading at the quay, and the Gainsborough packet, like the ark just sending forth its living 
heterogeneous cargo, gives altogether a picture full of animation, but very little like any other 
picture which IJncoln affords. 

Lincoln also affords many points which command extensive prospects, particularly from the 
lop of the new road, and from the lane which runs from it towards the east, where the country 
towards Newark and Grantham lie exposed as in a map; and the church of Laugliton-lc- 
Morthen, in Yorkshire, with some of the hills of Derbyshire, invite the eye towards the right. 

A similai pros])ect, but perhaps more open to the left, is found from the point of land near the 
asylum. Bui the most extensive view is that from the top of the Rood tower of tlie minster, 
which, from its lieight, commands an uninterrupted view of the country on every |)oint of the 
compass; a panorama, on a large scale, wliich admits but of few rivals. 

Of the extent of this prospect some idea may be formed by considering, that the towers of 
the minster can be seen from the summit of Ax-edge, a mountain in Derbyshire, beyond Bux- 
ton ; consequently the Derbyshire hills are visible from the Rood tower. In another direction, 
the tide may be fairly seen coming in about Grimsby and the mouth of the Humber; a view 
comprising such an extent of country is scarcely to be met with.’ii' 

imw places in the kingdom exhibit so many ancient remains as Lincoln. Saxon, Norman, 
and pointed arches ; and door-w^ays with turrets, walls, mullioned windows, and other frag- 
ments of old dilapidated buildings, appear in every direction," its numerous churclies and 
religions lioiiscs, the vestiges of which occasionally meet the eye of the enquiring traveller, arc 
numerous, and though tliey are highly interesting to the antiquary, as tending to illustrate the 
progress of the arts, and the history of past ages, yet a description of them all would take up 
more room than can be allowed consistently with the plan of the present work. 

Leland observes in his description of Lincoln, there be 4 commune places, named as ferys, 
upon the water of Lindis, betwixt Lincoln and Boston ; the which feris leade to divers places. 

To Short Fery, 5 miles. To Tatershau) Fery, viij miles. To 1 Dogdich Fery [1 mile]. To 
Langreth Fery [5 miles]. To Boston [5 miles]. 

Gates in the waulles of the citic of Lincoln. Barregatc, at the south ende of the tounc. 

Bailegate, by south a little a this side the minstre. Newportgate, flat north. Estgate and 
West gate, toward the castel. Sum hold opinion, that est of Lincoln were 2 suhurbes ol'it, one 
toward S. Beges, a late a celle to S. Mari Abbay at York ; the which place I take be Icanno, 
wher was an house of monkes yn S. Botolphe’s tyme, and of this spekith Bede. It is scant 
half a mile from the minster. 

It is easy to be perceived, that the toune of Lincolne hath be notably biiildid at 3 tymes. 

The first building was yn the very toppe of the hylle, the oldest part whereof inhabited in the 

* Lincoln Cabinet, 
c c 2 
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BOOK 11. Briton's tymc, was the northethest part of the hille, dircctely withouto Newportgate, the 
ditches whereof yet remayne, and great tokens of the old towne waulles, buildid with stone 
taken ouie of y diche by it ; for at the top of Lincoln hille is quarre ground. This now a 
suburbe to Newportgate, in the which now is no notable thing, but the ruines of thljj||frjise of 
the Augustine freres on the south side, and a paroch chirch of the est side ; and not far from 
the chirch garth apperith a great mine of a towr in the old towne waulle. Sum say that this 
old Lincoln was destroied by King Stephen, but I think rather by the Danes. Much Romaine 
money is found yn the north (feildes) beyond this old Lincoln. After the destruction of this 
old Lincoln, men began to fortifie the souther parte of the hille, new diching, waulling, and 
gating it ; and so was new Lincoln made out of a pece of old Lincoln by the Saxons. 

The third building of later tymes was in Wikirford, for comrnodite of water; and this 
parte is enwallid wher it is not defendid with the ryver and marsh ground. Tlie river of Lindis 
fleateth a litle above Lincoln towne, and maketh certain pooles, whereof one is called Swanne 
poolc.'' . 

Castle. Of the Castle, built by the Conqueror, little now remains; and the area is occupied by 
buildings appropriated to uses of the municipal power. The few remaining vestiges convey 
the same idea of original Norman architecture as that of York, erected nearly at the same 
period.’^ The Keep was not included, but stood half without and half within the castle walb 
which ascended up the slopes of the hill, and joined the great tower. This being situated on 
a high artificial mount, it was equally inaccessible from within and without the castle area. 
It was nearly round, covering the summit of the mount ; and was thus rendered a distinct 
st ronghold, tenable with or without the castle. This accounts lor the circumstance mentioned 
by Lord Lyttleton, of the liarl of Chester making his escape, while the castle was invested by 
Stephen. From the Keep to another tower, placed also on an artificial mount, was a covered 
way, by which a private communication was kept up. The walls are above seven feet thick ; 
and under the place of ascent from the covered way, there is something like the remains of a 
well, ])rotected by the massy thickness of the walls. The outer walls of the castle inclose a 
very large area, the entrance to which was by a gateway, between two small round towers, 
still standing, under a large square tower, which contained magnificent rooms. In one corner 
of the area is a curious small building, appearing on the outside like a lower, called Cobs- 
hall,t which Mr. King thinks originally was used as a chapel; ‘‘having a fine vaulted roof, 
richly ornamented and supported by pillars, with a crypt underneath ; and ati joining it a small 
antichupel.*’’ The pillars were so placed against the loop-holes through which the light was 
admitted, that tliey proved a defence against missive weapons. On the north western side 
are the remains of a turret, having a curious arch mentioned by Sir Henry Englefield, which 


• There Ik a good plan of this ensile in the Archa*l(»^« ia, vol. vi. plate xxx. 

■f “ ll is sometliiii" very remarkable,’^ obser\'es a recent writer, “ that no traiiilion is remaining in Lincoln, by which the 
etyinolojry ol this little building; can be explained. Cob nm.st evidently have been some person of noloriely, but whether as a 
warrior, an ecclesiastic, or ii nmlelactor, w'e ure entirely ignorant. J1 of the latter class, I should stippose the name to be CobV 
hole, the wind hole being oJten iinule use of for dungeon. It may have been a kind of hermitage for some chief, who, like the 
celebrated (Juy Beauchamp, Earl of W'urw'ick, chose to end in solitude a life till then devoted to his country, and pus.scd in 
camps uiid fields of battle. 
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being in tlic line of the Roman wall, might have belonged to a more ancient building, or been 
a gateway to the old city. 

Of this singular arch the baronet gives the following description : — The tower fronts the 
west, having in the lower |)art a large semicircular arch, which is sixteen feet wide in the clear, 
turned with forty-five stones, eacli of which is two feet deep. Above, to the right hand, is a 
small doorway, now walled up, having a semicircjiilar arch, crossed by a transom stone, in the 
Saxon style. This is six feet six inches hig%^ tw^ feet four inches and a half widi*. It led 
from lh(^ lower to the higher floor. To the leK two loop-holes, covered with single stones, 
cut circular at top. It appears, that nearly eighi feet of the original building is now buii(Ml 
beneath the surface. Up a hollow pent in th6 rocfc went a flight of steps, which have been 
destroyed. The wall of the outer arch is five feet ^faiqk, but the superstructure only four; 
having in the centre a portcullis groove. Nearly the whole of this wall is composed of the 
Lincoln stone, of which a reddish and harder stratum has been selected for turning the arches, 
both of the gateway and the door above, for covering the beam-holes and for closing the loops. 
Its situation is precistdy in the line of the Roman wall, and not far from the middle of the west 
side of it ; and, as near as the eye can judge, is directly opposite to the site of the eastern 
Roman gate, which was destroyed some years since. The dimensions of the arch, its materials, 
its being so far below the present surface of the earth, and its situation in the line of the Roman 
wall, and op])osit(; the cast gate, would at onco determine me to pronounce it the old gate of 
the Lind urn ol‘ the Romans, did not some remarkable diflerences in this, from the nort h and 
south gates still existing, seem to discountenance the supposition. They have an impost, tliis 
has none. They arc built of vast stones, this of rather small ones, (though the three thin stones 
on each haunch of the Newport Roman gate, are very like those which turn this arcli/) y(d as 
ilie |)ieseiit castle, which was built by William the conqueror, is evidently of more modern 
date t han the tower, and the tower itself appears to have been of a date posterior to the arch 
in question, as appears by the ditlerent thickness of the walls, &c. I cannot lielp still thinking 
that tlie Normans and Saxons both found this great arch built to their hands, and so inste;id 
of destroying turned it into a postern, when they dug out the ditch, and built a flight of steps 
to it. I must end by remarking that the diameter of this arch is much greater than any other 
gate now about the city, the Newport having been only fiffeen feet, and the Castle great gate 
tlurteim feel ten inches in the clear.'’* 

The present external appearance of the castle is that of an interesting ruin, increasing in 
beauty by dilapidation. Its gateways are contemplated with pleasure by the traveller and llui 
antiquary, though far diflerent are the feelings of those poor wretches who are doomed only to 
view tlie inside of its walls ; the prospect is to them gloomy and cheerless, and rendered much 
more so by the view of the distant country from the mount, wdiich, by the contrast of its (ix- 
tent, |)erhaps displaying to their view their once comfortable habitations, the depository of’ all 
their so\ils hold dear, makes their confinement doubly irksome and displeasing. 

The Iv.ist-gate of the castle is almost too entire to be picturesque, it however exliibits a 
pretty ])erfect specimen of cvirly Norman taste, and interests us by the conUast of its round 
towers with the angular projection between them ; the mouldings round the arch are very 
entire and very beautiful. 


Arcliaelogiu, vi, 370. whure there is a view i)f this gnte. 
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The Keep is now completely in ruins, and the entrenchments thrown up against the castle 
by king Stephen, when, in defiance of the prophecy he entered Lincoln, and besieged the 
castle, can with difficulty be traced, from the alterations to which an open country is liable, 
and from the improvements that have been made in that quarter by an increasing agricultural 
spirit, and in the formation of the roads. 

The prophecy above alluded to was, from the earliest times, current in Lincoln. 

The first crowhM head that enters Lincoln’s walls, 

Ilis reign proves stormy, and his kingdom falls.” 

Stephen, in defiance of this prediction, even in that superstitious age, entered Lincoln with 
his crown on his head ; and the events of his reign amply verified the prophecy. 

At the bottom of the town, near to Brayford water, are yet the remains of a fort, called 
Lucy Tower, whence, by a subterraneous passage, a communication is traditionally said to have 
been formed with the castle. Near the remains of a chapel, called St. Giles’s, on the top of 
the hill, in an adjoining close, is an entrance to a subterraneous passage, vulgarly called St. 
Giles’s Hole ; how far it extends has not been ascertained. In and about the city are several 
of these passages through the rocks. 

Till/ castle is part of the duchy of Lancaster, and is rented by the county from the crown. 
It contains the prison for debtors and assize prisoners, and is also used for state-prisoners and 
ofl’enders against the revenue. The county consists of three divisions, with distinct commis- 
sions of the peace ; and each division has its own gaol and house ol’ correction for vagrants, 
potty oHcndcrs, and prisoners charged with the smaller felonies, triable at the quarter sessions ; 
a circumstance which leaves to the county prison every class most difficult of control, and 
pugnacious of their strict legal rights, and such as require a firm and temperate maintenance 
of those rights distinctly declared. 

The castle is locally situated in the division of Lindsey ; and was formerly superintended by 
an irregular and inefficient annual meeting of justices, the Lindsey magistrates admitting the 
others as of courtesy, and the magistrates of Kesteven and Holland claiming a right to refuse 
their pro|)ortion of the charge. For this state of things, that able and worthy lawyer, the late 
B. Chcales, Esq. prepared a remedy by bill, which was lost in parliament by mutual jealousies. 
At last that masterly piece of legislation, the General Gaol Amendment Act, was granted to 
the public ; hut, from the nature of the jurisdiction, was scarcely applicable to the county of 
Lincoln. Some public-spirited person brought the case before the home-department, and Mr. 
Peel laid before parliament a bill for regulating the prisons in counties having ridings and 
divisions ; and, under this efficient and judicious bill, the castle of Lincoln is now regulated : 
all the justices of the county have now a concurrent jurisdiction within the castle, and hold a 
general sessions every quarter, for superintending its management. The justices from their 
first meeting, have been indefatigable in approximating the system to the provisions of the gaol 
act ; and, by successive orders, session after session, have at last nearly effected this object, so 
essential to the morals and character of the county. 

The former loose and defective rules, left such an opening for unreasonable claims on the 
part of the prisoners, especially state-offenders, that the disputes ended in a parliamentary 
commission, which proved nothing but the existence of insubordination, and a total want of 
system. The gaol-sessions therefore early determined upon the formation of a new code, in 
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accordance with the new act, and witli the latest and soundest views of prison discipline ; but 
began by first placing the gaol, as far as possible, in the state contemplated, and by collecting 
the rules and system, which experience had approved in other parts of the kingdom. The new 
rules were finally settled at a session held in January, 1827 ; and, at the assizes of the same 
year, were confirmed by the judges of gaol-delivery. 

Under these rules various ioiprovemeiUs have been introduced, of which a few, perhaps the 
least im])ortant, may be enumerated A committee of visiting justices meet regularly on the 
first Juiday of the month, to examine the whole prison and receive the complaints of the 
prisoners; thq grand jury at each assize appoints a committee of gentlemen, who are not 
justices, for the same purpose; all fees and profits of every description without exception, 
arising from the ])risoners, are for every abolished ; convicted felons, uneducated persons, and 
persons with families of children, are disqualified from being appointed to those offices within 
the gaol, which could lead to any improper communication with the prisoners; a large class 
of prisoners was lornierly admitted to free intercourse with families in the castle, strangers, 
and workmen, a source of intoxication which has ceased ; the admission of visitors, hitherto a 
matter of loose discretion, and productive of most improper scenes, especially on Sunday, when 
the prison was made a kind of coffec-liouse, is placed under due and liberal regulation ; the 
rights of conscience, and the claims of persons left to the dreadful extremity of the law, are 
guarded ; a room is set apart, in which prisoners may see tlieir friends ; the right of prisoners 
to cornnumicate with tlieir friends by letter is defined, and a free, unbounded privilege of com- 
plaining to any justice throughout the whole county, or to any other proper authority, is fully 
secured; all disputes about the lioiirs of the castle are done away; the classification of the 
prisoners, as lecjuired by law, is carried strictly into effect, and wards are defined for each class; 
cleanliness is iniiuitely provided for; the beds through the whole prison have been new-formed, 
so that each prisoner may have a separate bed ; the county has purchased all the beds and 
bedding, which I'onncrly belonged to I he keeper, and which were let by him to the jirisoners, 
and these beds of suj)crior, accounuodalipn, the county lets for Is. 6d. per week to such of the 
debtors, as would otherwise be induced to bring sheets and bedding of doubtful cleanliness into 
the prison; all female prisoners are allowed sheets, and, throughout the rules, have every iiiduh 
gonce that could possil)ly be conceded with any consideration for good order; no prisoners, 
during t]\e winter season, arc allowed to make complaint of want of sufficient bedding, a 
circumstance too much neglected in many other prisons ; a liberal supply of soap, and the 
apj)oiufmcnt of a laundi'ess, remove all excuses for want of cleanliness, which was much neg- 
lected wlion each prisoner washed his own clothes; a prison kitchen and a cook have superseded 
the waste of food and fuel, and the dirt wliicli existed when each prisoner cooked for himself; 
ilie liealth of the gaol is rigidly provided for, and the surgeon has unbounded powers in all 
matters whicli may contribute to this end ; in spite of every effort, the prison was formerly a 
scene of great intemperance, but means are now placed in the hands of the officers, which will 
enable them to enforce strict sobriety ; regular daily prayers, the constant use of the holy 
scriptures, and an unlimited authority in the chaplain to purchase books, give every opportunity 
of religious improvement; instruction in reading and writing, and employment in making 
gloves, caps, mittens, &c. &c. has lately been introduced, and seems the most suitable, few of 
the prisoners who can lawfully be compelled to labour, continuing in the castle beyond two or 
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. cK-iiiv defined, and tlie rules arc accessilde to the prisoners, who now know what they 
have a to e\j)iict ; n'giilar inventories arc din^cted to he kept, and a surveyor has been 

a j)poiiif(‘d, a gentleman of liigh ability and the liighest integrity, and under whose eye all 
all (‘rations in the Iniildings are efiected with the utmost economy, and in the best manner, and 
wlio also inspects tlie works, and reports to every session the repairs re(|uired ; the accounts 
are annually published, not in generals and gross sums, but in analytical detail.* 

The County Gaol and the County Hall are within the castle walls, both arc calculated to 
answer the purposes for which they were built. The gaol is constructed on Mr. Howard’s jdan. 
The front, containing the jailor's and debtefcs^ apartments, is one hundred and tliirty feet in 
length. Biflerent accoraraodatians are provided for master-side debtors, and the common 
prison has distinct apartments, both by day and night, for different descrij)tions of prisoners. 
The area in which those confined for debt have the privilege to walk, is nearly two acres, and 
very healthful, indeed few prisons allow of more comforts. 

The County Hall was a mean erection of brick, which would probably have been still used 
liad not the foundation given way some years ago, and consequently rendered it unsafe to meet 
in. It was ordered to be taken down, and a new one, from tlie design of Mr. Sinirke, to be 
er(‘cted at the expence of the county. The first stone was laid on the 10th of March, 1823 , 
and it was sufficiently completed in 1826 as to permit the business of the March assizes to be 
transacted in it. The total cost of the building and its internal decorations amounted to nearly 

4:40,000. 

The principal fagade consists of an ambulatory on the ground floor, composed often arches 
flanking a pointed entrance ; the arches are destitute of mouldings, and in that respect difler 
from every gcmiiue example of pointed architecture ; at each extremity a portion of tlie design 
is marked by slender octagon turrets of an insignificant character, the finish to the wall is a 
battlement. Iii the centre of the design is a higher jiortion of the structure, which is flanked 
at the angles with turrets, as before ; a triple lancet window is the only ojjeiiing in this part of 
ol' the design, which is merely a badly executed copy of an early church window; the finish to 
tlu* elevation is an embattled parapet.f 


• ll is to be hoped that an net of pnrlinment may be obtained belore it is too late, empowering the county to purchase the 
casUe-dikinf(s. Those imliinil appendages of the castlo arc gnuiunlly filled up ami built upon, rendering the prison insecure, 
destroying the auclent appearaltcc, and losing ground which might form beautiful public walks, nnd afford a garden to the house 
for the reception of the judges. 

•f Some idea may be formed of the ** standard of taste'’ as regards [)oiuted architecture at Lincoln from the following ohservu- 
tioiis in the Lincoln Cabinet of 1 S 27 . 

The architecture is of that kind usually, but erroneously, denominated Gothic, perbap.s English would be a better, n more 
twpresslve term ; for no nation but our own has carried that architecture to such a height of elegance and taste. Mr. Smirke 
seems to have wtdl understood the nature of this style of buildings nnd to have adapted all his ornaments and decorations to the 
nature ol the eililic-e. A more benulilul, modest specimen of chaste design we cannot often meet with, 

“ Had the artist been called upon to erect a religious edifice, he could not any where have found more finished specimens than 
in Lincoln ; hut lor a building ai)propriated to jurispriulence, he could not at the present era introduce with propriety, either the 
liigh p()iiit«‘il arch or the massive buttress; he lias therefore dismissed those accompaniments of monkery altogether, ro.serving 
only u laue ol the foiin oi the arches, in the upper tier of some of his windows. For the buttresses, he has substituted light, 
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Considerable taste is displayed in the interior of the building. On the right hand in the v. 

upper story, is the crown court; on tlie left, that for the nisi prius trials. Each room is of the 
same size and shape, and each is fitted up and decorated in a similar manner; they are scjuarm 
or nearly so. Directly opposite the entrance, vvliich is in the middle of one side, is the Judge’s 
seat; before him are the seats for tlie counsellors, &c. the bar, and witness box. From this 
part to the entrance the floor rises gradually like the gallery of a theatre; giving an op[)ortunity 
for every one to see the business of the court. 

These rooms are tastefully tinished, in a manner according with the general style ol‘ the 
building. The wainscot resembles the arched tracery on the walls of cathedrals, neatly and 
chastely executed. The panelling is enlivened by four octagonal coluTnns, two of which 
mark Uie space allotted for the judge, and the two otliers, the ends of the wainscot. Each 
colunm is surmounted by the figure of an angel, and the room is decorated with sliields of 
arms in the antique style, all beautifully executed. 

The grand jury-room is an elegant specimen of this kind of decoration. The vvainscct con- 
sists of rich pannelling, jointed with roses, and the frieze is of uncoannon trislt'. Tin* fiir-place 
liarmoiii/cs with the rest of the room, and is guarded by two lions, each hearing a shield. 

'Hie Judges’ House, a neat building without the castle, was erected pursuant io an Act ol 
parliament passed in the forty-ninth year of the reign of George III. It is a liundsomc 
building, with a tympanuiu in whicli are the royal anus. 

The entrance to the city by the London or Newark road is by the south gate, called the Kntnmn* t.. 
south toll liar, which is guarded on the outside by the Siucil-dyke, running from w^est lo east 
to some distance below the bar,* where it turns soutliward past the remains ol' an old tower, 
built to defend the angle. At present however it answers no other purpose than that of a 
shed lor cattle. 

On passing the bar lodge, wliich in its structure exhibits no proofs of taste, Lincoln presents 
the appearance of a long street, with buildings of every description confusedly int(;nninglod, 
without any attempt at order or uniformity. But the gradual ascent of the houses eii'cted on 
the declivity ol* the hill, as crowned by the cathedral, forms a picture, whicli to strangers 
a|)pears peculiarly striking and sublime; nor as you approach the object which forms the 
coimnaiiding feature in this laiKlscape is the admiration of the spectator diminished ; that 
which excited his wonder at a distance now attracts him with its elegance, and delights him 
with its symmetry. 

A small church stands on the right, called St. Botolph'^s, which harmonizes well with its 
local situation, being that of a village, but wliich has nothing imposing or grand in its 
appearance. 

A branch of the river Withuni crosses the street at some distance beyond St. Botoljili’s 
church, over vvliich there used to be two bridges, that were inconvenient and dangerous to 


tall turrets, cliasfel}^ ornameiiled and ele/rantiy embattled. These turrets mark all the nuf^les of the buildiii/^, and also 

divide the compaitiiieuls of the front, rising high above the embattled parallel, and forming allogelher a lieaulilul prospect 
to tin?) eye.’^ 

• On the west side of the road, across formerly stood in memoiy of Queen Eleanor, who died nt llurby, seven miles from 
this city. 
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paH}^o»i^(Ts ; but tbu wholr of t)iis district has undcrirotic various iniprovoinents, by the s])irit(*d 
exertions ot' flu* mayor, in the course of the year ISlo, I)y (•leaiin 4 ‘ some waste o;roun(l of the 
inhbldi that, had a(‘(.annu!at(‘(l, and |da.cinj^ pcists, chains, and Jumps, jVoni tlie bridge to St. 
Ih»tolj)irs clumh. A pleasant walk lias also been made from the l>ridgc to tlie littici villa<j;e 
of’ ( 'anwielv, the s(‘at of ( a>lonel Sibthorp, by wliicii means a considerable distance is saved to 
iJure wliom business or ])]easure may lead thither. "I'he two bridges have likewise been taken 
down, and in tlieir ])lace one handsome bridoe has been erected, which is both commodious 
and ornamental to the city. 

Adjoining to St. Andrew’s church-yard* formerly stood the palace of tlie celebrated John of 
flaunt, whose arms, curiously carved in a block of freestone, stood in the front ol‘ it, till the 
year J7d7. This was the goodly house’’ which FiCland says belonged to the Suttons. Much 
of il was taken flown in the year 1783. Some foundations were dug up by the gentleman 
inliahiling the ad joining liouse, who lias several heads and grotesf|ue figures of stone fragments 
of tin* palace, in the galile end of it is still remaining u beautiful oriel window, blocki‘d up, 
and a chimmw built within it. It is of a semi-octagonal shape, hviving two trefoiled lights in 
front, with two smaller ones on the side, covered with rich carved work of foliage, busts, <kc. 
and was mountefl with jiinnucles, which are broken off. Opposite to this house is a large 
liullding, (‘all(‘(l John of’Ciaunt’s stables, which was most likely ]>ait of his palace. It was a 
largo shuclure, in llu' Norman style, and forimaly consisted of’ a (juadrangle, inclosing a 
sjiac/mus area, llu‘ norlli and west fronts of which still remain. The entrance is under a semi- 
(•irfuilar arch, and against the front are several flat buttresses, wifh a rich carved cornice. 
What ajipears singular in this building is, that [the windows do not exhibit that mixed 
cliaracter discernible in many ancient structures, but are all eitlier in the original or (juite a 
mf Klein stylo. 

Tlie next object which attracts the attention of the curious oliserver, after passing St. Mark’s 
church, is the Conduit, situated in the front of St. Mary-de-Wickford’s cliurch ; this is con- 
sidercid as one of the most beautiful among tlie minute curiosities of Lincoln. This edifice 
ap|)ears to liave been erected in the reign of Henry VIII. when jiointed architecture was in its 
greatest ])erfection. Leland, who died in tlie fifth year of Edward VJ. mentioning it as ‘‘ the 
new ( aslle of the conduit,” confirms this conjecture. 

** It is surmounted hy a small jiarapet of pierced work, in the form of exjianded roses, and 
fins again js crowned by a battlement, agreeing in si/e with llu? wliole. A moulding runs 
below the open roses, and a litth; below tluit anotluir, forming a fillet for a similar border ol’ 
expanded roses, but carved in semi-relief, insttvad of being pierced tlirough like the u])])cr 
oiu‘s ; at the south west corner is a niche, which no doubt containi d a statue formerly. The 
windows are of that kind ol’ pointed arch which is diaioiiiinated the compound gothic, and is 
t he most beautiful of all its varieties. On each side of the west window is a circular jnojecting 
stone, appearing to have once supjiorted a statue. On the south of this edifice are two 
recumbent figures on the wall; sup|)osed to be Kanulphus de Kynic, a rich merchant of 
1 jncohi, and a great benefactor to its religious establishments ; and a female, probably his 
wife, in a religious habit, with a book in lier hands, resting upon her breast.” ) 


* Nolbing now reiimins to Ibis church, but it is known to have stood near that of St. Peter at gowts. 


f Lincoln Guide. 
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On the cast side of the street, between the churches of St. Mary-dc-Wickford and St. 
Benedict’s is a small square, used as a com market. 

1 h(.‘ Hi^h Ih'idge. A tradition exists tliat tliL^bridj^c has no less than five arches, to cross 
as many channels of the river. It has now only one, twenty-one feet nine inches diameter, 
eleven feet hioh, and is at least four hundred years old. I'rom the main arch sprinj; two others 
at rij^ht angles eastward, one on each sid(‘ of tiie river, which is vaulted over, and u])on this 
vault stood the ancient chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, in which was a chantry, founded by 
the corporation in the time of Edward J. Many old houses remained on and about the bridge, 
(whic)] aj)pear to have been religious buildings,)* until 1815, when they were taken down and 
tin; bridge widened. 

On the centre of the bridge is an obelisk, erected in 1763, ornamented with rustic work ; 
adjoining is a conduit, which supiilies the city with water from the same spring, as that at 
St. i\^al•y^s and the (ir(;y bTiars. 

The Slone Bow is a large; tower gateway, crossing the Tligh-strect. Jt is said to have been 
built about the thirteenth of Richard II. but from the style;, probably much Inter. I’his is 
reckoned one of the mosi periect gateways in England ; it consists of a large pointed arch in 
the centre, guarded on each side by a round tower; on the outside of each lower is a lesser 
gateway or ])ostern, not pointed like the middle arch, but comj)osed of that kind of (hit gothic 
which masons distinguish by the term elliptical. The two lower tiers of windows an; of the 
same sha[)0 as tlie two posterns, but those in the upper story of an elegant mullion. The 
whole is (;mhattl(!d and decorated with mouldings, lii a niche in the east tower is a large 
statue of the angel (labriel, holding a scroll ; and in the western one, another of‘ the V^irgin 
iMary treading on a serpent; bet\v(‘en them, over the grand arch, is a coat of arms, much 
defaced ; and on the outside ol‘ the two towers, on the wall, are the city arms. The two 
towers, and tlie lower part ol' this building, are certainly much older than the up[)er part, which 
is elegant, and o(‘ the styh; of the sixteenth century. It appears not improbable, therefore, 
that some jiuit of the original structure has been pulled down and rebuilt. The upper part of 
this edifice is now occupied as the Guild-hall. Before the erection of the present commodious 
Sessioiis-house for the city, the upper room of the Stone bow was used for that purpose, and 
the apartments at the east end as the city gaol ; but it is evident these apartments wen; not 
originally built for this purpose, but appear to have been used as a kiudien, very probably at 
the city leasts. Those at the west end arc at ])resent let ofi as dwelling houses. 

The Grey briars, situated on the west side of Broad-gate, is a large oblong building, the 
lower story of which li(;s some feet under the surface of the ground. It is vaultetl throughout, 
with a ])lain groined roof, supported by octagonal columns, having plain bas(‘s and neat 
capitals. On the south side is a row of pointed windows, witli buttresses between them. Tiic 
old staircase with its large awkward steps is curious. The upper story has a mullioned win- 
dow at the east end, and a coved ceiling of wood, in the herring-bone fashion. Part of tliis, 

• “ Uunnini^ frtmi Hip bviilpfc down the cbnpel t;ntry, on tlic south side of the river, is Scotch Hail, an ancient building, 
wiiose \vin(l<>ws were lormerly lull of painted glass. On one siile of a door case within the court, and on tlie other parts, w(‘rc 
carved in wood and stone the arms ol (legge, (whose mansion it probably was,) a chevron between two crescents in chiei, and 
a cross patee litchee in base ; also in the south window of St. Benedict’s church ai\joining, and quartered by tluj (Irauthuni’s 
from the time of Henry VI IJ.^’ — (Jough’s Camden, 
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vvliicli \v;is t he cliapel, is used as the free school, a smaller room at the west end of which forms 
the lihrary. it was j;iven to the city and fitted up for this purpose by Robert Monson, Esq. 
A.l). ITiOT. I'lider it is a school for spinni^ifi^, and in front is the sheep market. 

At the upj)i‘r end of Broad-pjate is an old building' with two handsome mullioned windows, 
an<l an arched doorway, apparently a conventual h;dl or refectory. Over the doorway is a 
ctiriniis bust, having a little figure (of which only the lower part remains) sitting on its shoulder. 
Some have, conp^ctured that this was an allegorical figtin^, representing St. ('hristopher 
carrying C'hrist ; but as a close near it is called St. lluglTs croft, in which a fair was formerly 
held, it ujiglit allude to the circumstance of the Jews crucifying a child here, who was canonized 
under the name of St. Hugh, 

'riu* Huttcr Market, which is situated just past the church of St. Peter’s at Arches, owes its 
origin to the patriotic exertions of a citizen of Lincoln, John Lobsey, Esq. wdio, in 17d(), 
obtaiiK'd an act of coumion council for applying annually, for ten years, the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, which was usually spent in the city feasts, to the improvement of the city. It 
is (litlicult to (iclcrmirie, which we should most a|)|)laud in this transaction, the public-spirited 
feeling of the individual, or the philosojiliieal submission of the common council, wdio volun- 
tarily forewent the luxuries of a good dinner, to colder a benefil. upon posterity. We apfirchend 
(he history oi common councils in general record few such instances of magnanimous self 
devotion, 'fhe buihling consists of four rows of forms, which are ydaced two or three deep 
fVom cud to end, on which those v\ ho bring butter, fowls, or any similar commodity, seat lliem- 
sel\('s and rest tlieir baskets. 

Above the market is tlic City Assembly Room. It was er(?ctc(l in 1757, and tbough small, 
answeis all the purposes for which it wais designed, love or six subscription assemblies, 
liesides charitable ones, are usually held in it during tlic year. Tlie exterior is plain, with a 
tympanum, in which are the arms of the city ; the interior is fitted up with much taste, and 
the principal room contains three recesses, with large bronze statues, given by the Right 
Honourable Lady Monson, in 18113. 

The Butchery, in Butchery Street, was erected in 1774, at the expense of the corporation, 
and, though .small, is very convenient. 

A d’heatn', in the King's Arms Yard, was erected in 1806, for the accommodation of the 
children ol Thespis, and to add to the amusements of tlu' place. It is a neat but small brick 
building, and consists ol* a pit, two rows of boxes, and one gallery. Plays are performed here 
during the lacc time, and for about two mouths in the autumn. 

]L‘i(‘ were fi;rm(‘rly two (irarnmar Schools, one in the dost', maintained by the dean and 
cha|)tei ; (lie other in the city, supported by the corjioration. In the year 1583, both were 
united ; the master is elected and paid tw^o tliirds of his stijiend by the dean and chapter; the 
usher is elected and paid by the corporation, who are bound to repair the school-liouse. The 
average niiiiiber of free boys in this seminary is about twenty-five, for educating wliom the 
teaeliors each receive .1*50. ])er annum. The .lersey School is under the Grammar School ; it 
was iounded and endowed with .1700. in the year KiOo, by Henry Stone, Esq. of Skellingthorp, 
for the purpose of maintaining a master to teach children to spin Jersey, and afterwards to 
employ them and pay them for tlieir \vork. The modern improvements in machinery having 
suj)ers(*ded hand-spinning, the benefits arising from this establishment are now very much 
circumscribed. 
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There is also a Free School in the Rail, endowed with lands of the annual value of £12. by 
a Mr. Wilkinson, for the education of twelve poor boys. The governors of Christ’s Hospital 
are trustees of this cliarity. 

The Blue Coat Sciiool, or Christ’s Hospital, adjoins the west gate of the E|)iscopal Palace, 
and is a neat modern building. This institution was founded in the year 1602, by Richard 
Smith, M. D. who bofpieathed the manor and certain lands at Potter Hanwortb, for the ])ur- 
pose of maintaining and educating twelve poor boys. But the estates having increased 
considerably in value since that time, and the charity being augmented by a number of muni- 
ficent be(|U(;sts, the governors, in 1815, were enabled to increase the number of scholars to 
fifty, who are each lodged, clotWcd, and educated, till they arrive at the age of fourteen years, 
when they are ap[)renticed, with a premium of £16. and two suits of clothes. They are 
admitted l)etvveen the ages of seven and eight. 

There are several Sunday Schools attached to the different chapels in Lincoln, where a 
considerable number <>f children are instriictod by gratuitous teachers. 

Near the last mentioned institution is tlie County Hospital for the sick and infirm, erected 
in the year 17(i(b and supported by voluntary subscription. 

The .Jews’ House, as it, is still termed, on the side of the hill, opposite a spot called iluj Bull- 
ring, is an object of considerable curiosity. It is singularly ornamenied in front, and some of its 
mouldings are like those of the west doors in the cathedral. In the centre of tlie front is a 
semi-circulai- arclied doorway, with a projecting pilaster above it. In this are now two chim- 
neys, one of which appears to have formed part of the original plan. The arches are circular 
witliin-side, and filain. In one of the chambers is a large arched fire place, and a niche, with 
a triangular beiul. This houses was possessed by Belaset de Wallingford, a jewess, who was 
hanged for clipping in tlie eighteenth of Edward 1. and in the year following it was granted by 
that moiiarcli to William de I'oleteby, whose brother gave it to Canon Thornton, and he pre- 
sented it to thcj dean and chapter, who are the present proprietors.* 

About two hundred yards to the south west of Newport Gate is another interesting anrupiity, 
called tlie Mint Wall. A garden occupies the space between it and the road. 

At the top of the hill there is a long seal, called the Mayor’s Chair, fixed in 1732, at the 
expense of the city, as a resting place for the aged and weary traveller. 

The County Assembly Room is nearly opposite to St. Paul’s, in the bail. It is very spacious 
and neatly decorated. At this room assemblies are held at the races ; there is also an annual 
one for the encouragement of the stulf manufactory, which is supported by many of the 
first nobility. 

The House of Industry stands on the nortli west of the castle, in a most healthful situation. 
It contains the poor of the vseveral ])arishes of Lincoln, and as many others as choose to take 
advantage of its establishment. It is governed by a board of directors, chosen from the several 
parishes, who hold a meeting weekly. Three auditors are appointed to publish a statement 
annually of the exi>enditure, ike. 
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• There are several rude figures of heads about the doorway and other parts of the structure, but for want of care, they are, 
nearly destroyed, indt'ecl some late improvnuenfa^ made of course with tlie consent of the, Ueun and chapter, (not much to their 
credit,) have completely altered the appearance of this ancient structure. 
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Tho l.unniir Asylum aiul County Cuol, situated in this noighbourliood, have been noticed 
ill a |)re\ ious part ol this work. 

‘J’he \)r\uA. or Military Aiseoal, wliich was eroel -d in during;- llie alarm of invasion, 

elands :i. lillle to tli(‘ iioilh east eoriier of Ih'avtord, on the Cain-ix)! onli I'oad. It is a. briei; 
i dilire, and is eapai.fle of holdini;' about a tliousand -land ol'anns, from which the iiihalntains 

re to iiav(‘ Ixani stippliial in ease ol‘ actual necessity. 

Aliont a inilc eastward of the city, urc the ruins of a relip;ious ]ial)itadion, ealliv] Monk’s 
llousc, situated very luiar the river Witham. Part of the walls of the eliapel, and th(‘ outer 
ments, time iriunemorial. That this building was a place of religious ndiremeut is evident from 
walls of l hi‘ apartments, remain iil most entire, but have been disrobed of their roots and all (>rna-- 
vvliat Lidaiid says, some hold that east of Lincoln were two siibur])s, one towards St, Ibices, 
late a ( (dl to St. Mari Abbey at York, which place I take to be Icaniio, wliere was a hon^e of 
monk-: in St. llotoI|)h’s time, and of this speaketh Bede; it is scant lialve a. mile from the 
ininsl( r.” d’here was, we are informed, a priory of black friars at tlie eastern part f;f Lincoln, 
so early as the twelfth year of Edward I. Thai their rc'sidtmcc Avas what is now tcrimd Monk's 
llons(‘ seems confirmed by Camden, who informs us the j)riory mill was turned lyy a sjjiing of 
a. verv p(djllying f[uality. A short distance east of tlie. ruin is a s[)ring of this descri jdion, 
and though at present it does not yield sufficient water for th(‘ turning of a mill, vet, on 
ob.'serving its former channel (close to the ruin) it a].>pears at lh d liiiK' to liave been of snlhcmait 
depth for this purpose. It cannot, however, at present \)0 asceriaiiied that a mill actiiallv did 
stand hi;real)out. The water of this spring is similar, in some measure, to lliat of tlie p(‘(rifving 
springs in Derbyshire, containing a large quantity of carlionali* of lim(‘, and a. proportion of 
iron ; and its medicinal qualities arc similar to those of the waters of Spa and iS ruiont, vi/. 
highly carbonated chalybeate* It is much resorted to during the summer s(‘ason. Many porous 
sloni‘s ar(‘, to be found at the bottom of the channel, which have undoubtedly be(‘n fonmal by 
ih( dt'jiosition of tho cofbonatli on any substance it met witli ; these, joining one* to another, 
toini soft and porous masses, w|kich become a sort ol‘ stone on being exposed to tin* air. 'JM 
ilic ecclesiastic antiquarian, the Monk's House is an object well deserving attention. — There is 
in excellent, view of the minster and the higher part of the city from tliis place, which is highly 
gral li ving. , ’ ' 

( )f the other monastic foundations in this city, the Augustine I’riarv was situate in Newport, 
the Domiuicau rriary to the west of the city prison, the ('armelile lAiary near St. 'Mark’s 
(‘.huivli, and the Gilbcrtiue Priory and Hospital near the l>ar-gat(‘; of tliese, scarcely any 
vestiges are remaining. There were also three hospitals, a priory, and a iiiary, the sites of 
whi( li cannot bo ascertained. 

On the new road are the Grecian Stairs, hut wliv so named we are unable to say. Ac- 
cording to report, a cock boat was found chained to a post, in digging the foundation of some 
Innidnigs near these stairs; if so, it may reasonably 1m‘ supjiosed that, the water once (‘Xtended 
as tar as heri'. Some are of opinion, tliat tlie term (li(‘eiiin is a eorniptioii of giess-stone, the 
iorme,- word being an ancient expression for an inelim'd plane: but others, and with more 
]>i’olKil)ihl V. suppose the name to be a corruption (rom grit-stone, or gris-loiie, with relcrence to 
tliat kind ol .stone of which they are conqiost-d. 

I lie City JaoJ and Sessioiis-liuuse is situated on the new road, and has more the ajipemance 
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of H gentleman’s house than a prison. The first stone for tliis building was laid in 1805, by 
Robert Fowler, Mayor, and it was finished in 1809, during the mayoralty of Thomas Colton, 
who licid the first sessions theiv on the loth of July. 

This building, both as a Sessions-liouso and a Gaol is supposed to be as complete as any in 
the kingdom. It is visited weekly by the magistrates, to sec (hat the unfortunate have such 
attention jvaid to their comfort as is required, and upon other business. 

The Race Course is about half a miie from the west side of the city, and is allowed to be as 
good as any in the kingdom. The races are held for three days in September, ’fhe stand, a 
handsome erection with a collonade in front, was erected by subscription in 1827. The course 
is upon a i)Liblic common, appropriated to such freemen and householders as live about the 
High n ridge, the former being allowed to stock it with three head of cattle, and such of the 
latter as are not, free, with only one. Tliere are three other commons belonging to the town; 
one is near the toll bar, calltid the South Common; the other is near Brayford, and called the 
Jlolmcs ; and the third is eastward of the city, and named the Monk’s Leas. The last two are 
exclusively for freemen. 

M'ith a view to complete the description of those topics which this portion of the work is 
intended to embrace, it is necessary that we should advert to the more recent discoveries of 
anti(juarian relics. In Se|)tember 1809, some workmen who were employed in levelling 'tlie 
ground near the keep of the castle, found a brass coin, in tolerable preservation. Tlie ground 
in winch it was discovered is sui)]) 0 scd to have been the site of some ancient barrows. On one 
side oi the coin is a head, with this inscription round it: clavdivs c\^-:sAn avo p. ivi. Tiu r. 
IMP. On tluj reverse, Ceres seated with her iisual emblems, a torch in her left hand and ears 
of coni ill her right; the legend, cj:uks avgvsta, with s. c. in the exergue. TJiorc can be 
no doubt that this coin was struck during the reign of Claudius, and it seems to have been in 
conimemoration of that emperor’s attention to the wants of the city of Rome, by passing a 
decree for supplying it regularly with corn. Among the collections of medals this coin is con- 
sidered as a rarity, because the reign of Claudius was too short to allow of many medals being 
struck during his government. 

In 18 JO there were other brass coins of Roman manufacture, and very small, found in the 
castle yard, and in digging the foundations of tlie judges* lodgings on the castle liill. Among 
tliem was a Claudius with the radiated head. The rest were illegible, if we except the following 
which was in a perfect state. Round a laureate head was flav. l. oonstantinvs nou. (\ 
On the reverse were military standards, with the inscription gloria exf.ucitvs. In the 
exergue tr. s. The title nob. c. or norilis c/esau was sometimes conferred on the young 
prince, that was lieir apparent to the throne, and appears to have been given to Con.stantiiie 
by his father Constantius, at the time this coin was struck, and the tr. s. or trevirs 
suiNATA, shews that it w^as struck at Treves. 

N umbers of Uiblets,” says a modern writer, to whose labours we have frequently been 
indebted in coiiijiiling the present volume, inscriptions, &c. have been found in various parts 
of Lincoln, some of which have been preserved ; but the greater number have fallen a prey to 
ruthless ignorance, and have been completely destroyed. Others have been removed and 
placed as ornamental stones in the walls of modern buildings, as if to burlesque the taste of the 
architects, and mislead the antiquary in his conjectures.** 
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In the wall of a Rtable, in the yard of the Rein Deer Inn, is an oblong stone, evidently 
brought from some other situation, and placed here to preserve it. It is long and narrow, and 
has an inscription in two lines, in Saxon characters, which proves it to have been a monument 
or tombstone, to the memory of some illustrious person. The language is the old Norman, 
such as was used in the tenth century, and is thus read : — 

Randolf Dobkrton Gvt Ict. 

Dieu Di: Sa Almc Ayt Meuci. Amen. 

forming a monumental distich, agreeable to the taste of those limes, for sepulchral inscriptions. 
It is thus translated : — 

Randolph Doberlon lies here, 

God on his soul have mercy. Amen. 

There is nothing on record to inform us who this Randolf Doberton was ; so that whether 
he belonged to the laity or clergy must be mere conjecture. There is a chcnil/s head, rudely 
carved, witli a cross, at the beginning of the inscription. This stone, no doubt, belonged to a 
monastery or church, as in the same wall where it is placed are other stones, carved, and not 
unlike some over the ])orch of St. Peter at Gowts. 

It is supposed by some, that he was a person who had followed the Comjueror, and had 
received the«tnanor of Burton, about two miles from the city, as a gift ; and indeed the words 
are so much alike (it being only necessary to substitute an e for an o) tliat it does not seem 
improbable, to have been the case. When thus transposed, it would read Raiidolt* clc Borton 
or Randolf of Borton. 

Beside the parishes contained in the city, the liberty of Lincoin comprizes the villages of 
Bracebridge, Canwick, Branslon, Waddington, and the extra parochial lordship of Mere, the 
whole of which are subject to the jurisdiction of the mayor and corporation, and in all official 
acts are styled tlie city and county of the city of Lincoln.’' 17iese were separated from the 
body of the county of Lincoln by letters patent, in the fifth year of the reign of Kdwaird IV.* 

The village of Bracebridge is situate about a mile south west of Lincoln, on the road from 
that place to Newark. The benefice is a vicarage valued in the king’s books at £3. 9s. 9|d. 
It is in tlie patronage of the Rev. J. Penrose. Ihe church is small, and possesses no particular 
feature deserving notice. 

Lanwkk is pleasantly situated on a bold eminence, about a mile southward of Lincoln, and 
contains the elegant seat of Charles Waldo Sibthorp, Esq. M. P. whose ancestors have for 
many years resided there, and many of whom have represented the city of Lincoln in parlia- 
ment. The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the Liber Regis at £5. (is. 8d. ; the patrons are 
the Mercers’ Company of Lincoln, The church, which has been nearly rebuilt, appears from 
some remaining pillars and arches, to have been originally a Norman structure. It contains a 
monument to the memory of Coningsby Sibthorp, L.L.D. who died in 1788, aged seventy-five. 

Ihe village ol Branston, which stands four Miles south of Lincoln, was formerly the seat of 


• The author of Magna Britannia and lho.se who have copied from him, erroneously stale that this privilege was conferred 
in the third year of George 1. The. same authority also Incorrectly asserts, that the viscbunlial jurisdiction of the city extendi 
twenty miles round.— //Vir'tf Lincolmhire, 
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the Vere Bertie family. The benefice is a rectory, valued in the king's books at £18. 17s. lid. 
it is in the patronage of the Rev. P. Curtois. The church consists of a nave with aisles and 
chancel, and a tower surmounted by a tall spire. It contains several monuments of the 
Vere Berties. 

Waddington is a long straggling village, situate about four miles south west of Lincoln, on 
the road from that place to Grantham. The benefice is a rectory, in the gift of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. It is valued in the king’s books at £20. 16s. 8d. The church, which 
consists of a nave with aisles, a chancel, and a tower, possesses but little architectural beauty. 

Mere, or Mere Hospital, is an extra-parochial lordship, situate about six miles south of 
Lincoln, on what was formerly the commencement of a region of open country, called Lincoln 
Heath, which stretched southward to a considerable extent. Though this place contains at 
present but one habitation, and which is all that it has been known to contain within the 
memory of man, yet this site of the ancient village gives the idea of a considerable population 
in former times. The foundations of the buildings, the boundaries of the yards and adjacent 
homesteads, and even the streets and lanes, are distinctly traceable ; and a mound containing 
a larger ruin than the rest, and still going’by the name of Chapel Hill, marks the place where 

the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Some fine springs rise about the place, and form 
a piece of water, which has probably given name to the township. 

The Knights Templar, according to Tanner, established themselves here about the year 
1200, and were endowed with three carucates of land in Mere, of the gift of Sir William 
Villeyn, and with three hundred acres in Branston, of the gift of Sir Swayn le Rich. In the 
time of Henry III. it a|)pears by the Book of Feuds, called Testa de Nemlle, that William 
Albinaw of Bcuver held the manor of* Mere, of the king in chief; and that he had granted it 
out again by subinfeudation to Simon de Roppcl, or Ropsle, on the service of the fourth part 
of one knight’s fee ; and that the same Simon had given this land in free alms to an hospital 
which he founded there about 1240, for the maintenance of a chaplain and thirteen brethren 
or infirm persons. All the residue of Mere was held at this time by the brethren of the 
Knights Templars,” in pure alms of Oliver de Eyncourt, and was of the ancient feofment. The 
church was appropriated in 1392 to the priory of St. Catherine, and a vicarage endowed 
in 1403. 

The grant or charter of endowment of Simon de Roppel for the foundation of the hospital, 
gives all his manor of Merc, with its appendages in Branston and Waddington ; and ordains 
that the chaplain or warden shall dwell with the thirteen brethren in the hospital, who are to 
be chosen from the infirm, or, as the charter says, men on crutches.” He is to maintain 
them from the revenues of the endowment, and say mass to them twice a day in the chapel 
belonging to the hospital. He is also at certain times of the year to say a certain number of 
prayers or masses for the soul of Simon the founder, for the soul of his wife, and for the souls 
of all his ancestors, to release them from purgatory. The patronage and appointment of a 
warden is given to the Bishop of Lincoln, who is also the visitor, and has power to suspend or 
discharge him for misconduct, and appoint another in his stead. The bishop may also 
augment the number of the brethren, when the funds are found to be sufficient for their 
maintenance and support. 

How long the affairs of the hospital continued to be administered according to the rules of 
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HOOK II, endowment, it is impossible to say; but we may imagine that no very flagrant misappli- 
cation of its revenues, or abuses of its trusts, existed at the time of the reformation, when all 
such institutions went to wreck in which there could be found the least pretence for their 
abolition. Though the house escaped the general suppression, yet of the building as an 
hospital there is now no trace or memory remaining. The place too of chaplain or warden is 
sunk into a complete sinecure, to which it seems no duties whatever are attached. The lands 
belonging to the endowment, now inclosed, are leased out for twenty-one years, renewable 
every seven, for which renewal the warden takes two years and a half rent for a fine, and the 
reserved rent is a small sum which may be esteemed to be about the annual value of the lands 
before the great depreciation of the value of money by the discovery of the American mines, 
and amounts to about one shilling per acre. The estate, though in its waste and uncultivated 
state of small value, is now increased to something considerable; and it may be curious to 
know, that the fourth part of a knight’s fee, as it was granted out in the reign of Henry III. 
now gives in modern measure six hundred and fifty statute acres, valued at £1,000. 
per annum. 

The warden puts the whole of the fine into his pocket, and considers^he reserved rent, 
which amounts to £32. as sufficient for the necessities of the poor men. This rent is collected 
and distributed to them by the steward, who is mostly one of the farmers of the lands belonging 
to the hospital. He also fills up the vacancies occasioned by the death of any of the brethren, 
the warden not troubling himself in this concern. In his choice, the steward is not very 
solicitous of finding out men on crutches,’* but generally looks about him for some poor 
dependant, not caring how erect or nimble he may be ; or otherwise, for an old and favourite 
servant, for whose unrequited services this little pension may serve as a reward. 

Though the charter directs that the number of brethren shall be increased with the increased 
value of the endowments, yet it has taken an inverse ratio and is diminishing. The number, a 
few years ago, was eight, who received £4. each at ; present it is but six, yet these six are not 
allowed to benefit by the reduction, and still the pension is but four pounds. By this plan of 
gradual abolition, the Warden’s estate is soon likely to be freed from all incumbrances.*" 

The hospital is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and besides the possessions in Mere, has 
belonging to it a wood in Branston, called the Mere Oaks, and a manor in Waddington, where 
the lesse under the warden holds a Court Baron for the admission of copyhold tenants. 

The rest of the lands in Mere, in quantity about equal to the warden’s estate, and which 
belonged to the Templars, afterwards to the Hospitallers, was granted out of the suppression 
to John Bellow and John Broxholrae, was subsequently in the family of the Granthams, and 
at present belongs to John Manby, Esq. 


Weir’s Lincolnshire. 
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roPOGKAPHY OF THE PARTS OF HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER 1. 


HlSroitK NO'IK ES (>l- 'nili: town and pout Ol BOSTON, riVJL OOVKRNMIINI, 

poPurATiON, ike. 


B(»s’K)N is ii Ixnoiigli ami sea-port town, in the Hundred of Skirbeck, iliirly-six miles 
soiitli east of Lincoh), and one hundred and sixteen miles north of London. 'Lhe town is 
situated on both l)anks of the river VVitharn, about lour miles from its conliuence with tin? se.i 
at Boston Dee])s. liast and West Boston form two wards, and are connectcfl ])y a handsoni* 
cast iron bridoe. 

Some antiquaries say that the name ol’ Boston is a corruption ol Botolph’s 'Lowm, lioni a 
Saxon saint ol that name, Avlu.mi th(*y consider to have been its foundei’, and who estahlished 
a monastery }i ere ; but others supjjose it to have been of Roman orij^in, the foundations fd 
some ancient buildings, with several urns, and other antiquities, discovered here in 17 Li. 
ajipeariiif; to favour tliat opinion. Ptolorny, the geographer, wlio wrote in the reign ol 
Hadrian, is tlie first who mentions the estuary of or the Washes, between Norloik 

and Lincolnshire, calh;d also the Deeps ; described as being situated between the river 
( lliirnber ) and Garriyi/covln (\ iim) in Lat. 2(P 3(f, and Lon. 55^ 40 . He also traces tin 
course of the VV^itham, on tlie ma]) of Roman Britain. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Boston was known to the Romans, and that they liad a 
station here, though jirobably it was merely a fort or garrison, to defend tlie moulli <>/ ilic 
Withain; that Boston lias a just claim to be regarded as the Causenna’ of Aatonmu.s, o 
exceed i n gl y p ro bl em a t i cal. 

About a quarter of a mile from Boston Haven, and not more than forty yards Irom tin- 
south bank of the ancient and natural drain, called Hammond Beck, is a piece ol’ gnmnd 
wliich is rather more elevated than the surrounding fields. It is in form of a pavallelogram, 
extending from east to west ninety yards, and is forty-live yards in breadth, 4'liis 
surrounded by a hollow of al)out twelve yards over, and was proliably a fosse or ditcli, tin’ 
bottom of which is not more than six feet lower than the enclosed ground. Whether if vv;e 
m this place a Roman Ibrl, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, stood, is not easily useerlained 
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That the Romans would not leave the mouth of the Witham undefended must appear 
evident from the consideration, that upon this river was seated their famous city of Lindnm ; 
a station of the very first rank and importance, durini;- the continuance of their empire in 
Britain. Stukeley expressly states that the Romans had a fort at Boston. The existence of 
the remains of roads, which that intelligent antiquary pronounced to be of Roman construction, 
as well as the discovery of several undoubted remains’^ of that celebrated people, in this town 
and its immediate neighbourhood, clearly prove that this district was inhabited by them.* 

A Roman annulet was found in a pit in the pasture behind Mr. Tunnard’s house, when it 
was cleared out, about twenty years ago. 

It is the current belief that Gausenna' (or Causemuc) was demolished, as Henry, Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon relates, when the Piets and Scots ravaged this country as far as Stamford, 
when Hengist and his Saxons, with great resolution and gallantry, stopped their progress, and 
foi •cod them to fly in great disorder ;t this was about the year 450. 

Nothing appears upon record, as to Boston or its neighbourhood having been the scene of 
any particular event, during the Roman government in Britain. 

The first historical notice that occurs during the Saxon heptarchy relative to Boston, is in 
the Saxon Chronicle, where it is stated, that St. Botolph built a monastery hero, A. D. 654, 
upon a desert piece of ground, given him for that purpose by Ethelmund, King of the South 
Angles;*’ this monastery existed till the devastation of this country by the Danes. 

Leland differs in this statement, not only as to the time of the foundation of the monastery 
by St. Botolph, but also as to the situation of Icaiihoe, where the monastery was founded. 
In his Collectanea, lie places Icanhoe at Lincoln, scant half a mile from the minster. ”;j; 

Stukeley, in his Itinerary, says Icanhoe, Icanhoc, or as it was commonly called, according 
to Dugdale, Wenno, is supposed to have been the ancient name of Boston ; and also that it 
was the last bounds, northward of the Iceni, in most ancient times; therefore, he concludes its 
old name was Icanhoe,” or us Mr. Baxter interprets in his Glossary, ** Icenornm munimentnm.'" 

Higdon, in his Polychronicoii, speaking of the situation of Icanhoe, places it ad orientem 
r which Tanner remarks, if some distance of miles be observed, is reconcileable 
to Boston.*’ Camden, in his Britannia, mentions a part of the city of Lincoln, called Wick- 
auford, which Tanner thinks resembles the name of Icanhoe. 

Amidst this variety of opinion, it is impossible to come to a correct decision respecting the scite 
of this celebrated Saxon monastery, it is however rendered more than probable, by the following 
considerations, that it was situated at or near Boston. The writers of the life of St. Botolph 
say, that he, wisliing to disturb no one in his possessions, solicited leave to found his 
monastery in a situation previously unoccupied and iinapjirojiriated ; this could not be the 
case with any part of the city of Lincoln. The Saxon Chronicle says, he founded this 
monastery upon a desert piece of ground,” and the description of the scite of the monrrstery is 
certainly much more applicable to the marshy mouth of a river, than the vicinity of a powerful 
and long-established city, like Lincoln, scant half a mile of which,” is said to be the situation 
of Icanhoe. That St. Botolph did found a monastery where Boston is now situated is almost 


'J’hompsoH's Uo.stoM, *22. 


f (iilisuH's CmiiUen, KJ. 1772) vol. i. p. .0.77. 
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beyond a doubt; and Mr. Thompson, the historian of the town, is of opinion that Icanhoe 
and Boston are ^he same. 

From the foundation of the monastery until the invasion of the Danes, in the year 870, 
when, according to Leland, the monastery was destroyed by Inguar and llubba, little is known 
respecting it. It was at this period that the battle of Threckingharn took place, in which 
contest Algar, Earl «f Mercia, whose residence was at Algarkirk in this neigh bourliood, with 
liis two senescales Wibert and Leofric, (who gave names to the villages Wyberton and 
Leverton, where they resided,) and the “ youth of Holland,’’' under their command, took a 
prominent pare. The Saxons being unsuccessful, the whole of this district was ravaged by 
the victorious Danes; the monasteries at Boston and Peterborough were destroyed, and the 
abbey at Crowland burnt, the whole of its inhabitants, except one youth, having been 
previously massacred.* 

Boston appears to have been so completely destroyed by the Danes, that no trace whatever 
respecting it is to be found from this time until seventeen years after the completion of 
l>omesday Survey, in the reign of the Conqueror. 

From it not being mentioned in that celebrated document, it appears a fair inlerence that il 
had never, up to that period, been considered as a separate and distinct town or ])ariHb. 
Capgrave, in his life of St. Botolph, says, that the saint founded his monastery at a 
certain “ untilled place, where none dwelt, named Ikanho, it was a wilderness unfrequented 
by men.’* Boston, therefore, at the time of the Danish invasion probably consisted of nothing 
more than the monastic building erected by St. Botolpb, and the usual appendages of such 
institutions. 

Ingulphus, in his Chronicles of Crowland Abbey, when enumerating the benefactors to that 
establishment, upon its rebuilding after the fire which entirely destroyed it in 1091, mentions 

one Fergus, a brazier, of Boston, who gave two skillets (sId/Jettas), which supplied the loss 
of their bells and tower.” ’fhis rebuilding the abbey at (crowland was in the year 1113. 
From the quantity of land mentioned in Domesday as being in Skirbcck, it is almost certain 
that Boston was included with Skirbeck in that survey, and that it at that period formed part 
of it. In fact, at the present day, Boston is very nearly surrounded by Skirbcck, and 
appears to occupy the very centre of the land, which in the Domesday Survey was rettrrned 
as belonging to that parish.t 

At the conquest, when William parcelled out the kingiloiu amongst his knights and 
followers, the land in this district was principally shared amongst Alan Itufus, Earl of Brittany 
and Richmond; Walter DTiincourt, and Guy de Creon or Croun. Gilbert de Gaunt had 
also a minor share. 

To the Earl of Brittany (nephew to the Cenqueror) was givi n the immense estate of the 
Saxon Earl Edwin, eldest son of Algar, Earl ol’ Mercia, who had liis chief residence at Kirton 
in this district. His brother, Earl Morcar, lived at Casterton, near Stamford. Their sister 
Agatha was married to Ulphus, the fourth son of King Harold. Ulphus died at Woolsthorpe 


* Ingulphus. 

f Thompspn^s Collections for a Topograj)hlcul and Ilistorical Account of Boston and the Hundred of Skirbeck, 
hvo. 1S20. 2(1. 
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which, (now an obscure village,) Drayton, was the principal seat of this earl/'* 

Tlierc is reason to suppose, however, that the Earls of Richmond had a seat in the parish of 
Boston very early in, if not prior to, the thirteenth century. 

Walter D'^Eincourt had a residence at Kirton, although the head of his barony was at 
Blankney in this county. Guy do Creon or Croun resided at Freiston. Boston would rapidly 
rise into importance, from the circumstance of these barons fixing their residence in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Alan, son of Eudo, Earl of Britanny, in 1090 (2 William II.) gave the Church of St. 
Botolph to St. Mary’s Abbey at York, which gift was afterwards confirmed by Henry II. 
Whether this church was one dedicated to St. Botolph, standing in Boston at that time, or 
the parish church of Botolph’s Town or Boston, is impossible to determine ; but it proves 
beyond dispute the existence of a church in Boston at that early period. 

Doctor Stukeley says, that Prince Henry, the eldest son of Henry II., unnaturally joined 
the King of France against his own father, and engaged the Earl of Boloign, amongst others, 
in the confederacy.” He bribed him with the famous and rich Soke of Kirton, (or as it is 
more properly called Drayton Soke,) in my native country of Holland.” Many of the principal 
inhabitants of Lincolnshire joined with Prince Henry in this war against his father. The well 
artected nobility of this county and Yorkshire were however commanded and animated by 
(ieofl’ry, Bishop-elect of Lincoln, King Henry's natural son by Fair Rosamond. This intestine 
war, in which all the barons and leading men of the county were engaged, either on one side 
or the other, would of course bo felt in this neighbourhood; but history,*” says Mr. Thomson, 
is silent as to the share which the men of this district took in these ^transactions, and 
respecting the party to which they inclined.” 

Boston was a place of considerable commercial importance prior to the reign of King John. 
In the compotus of William de Wroteham and his companions, which is recorded in the great 
roll of the Pipe, they accounted for the duty called Quindena or Quinzime, received between 
the 20th of July, (4th of John,) 1203, and the 30tli of November, (6th of John,) 1206. The 
total amount of the receipts was £4968. 78. 3jd. out of which the following sums were taken 
at Boston, and other parts. 


London .... 
Boston .... 
Southampton 
Lincoln .... 

Lytm 

Hull 

York 

Grimsby 
Hedon .... 


£. 

s. 

d. 

836 

12 

10 

780 

15 

3 

712 

3 

7| 

656 

12 

2 

651 

11 

11 

344 

14 

4 ^ 

176 

8 

10 

91 

15 

Oi 

60 

8 

4 


* That |mi*t ol {lonouv ol Uichmond which was in Linculnshire afterwards hocanie the Soke of Kirton, and was 
of Qiiaen Kli/.nhelh by tin? ^yreat Burleigh. 
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Y armoutli . 
Barton .... 
Scarborough 
Iinmingham 

Selby 

Whitby . . 


£. 

s. 

(1. 

f)4 

15 

6 

33 

11 

H 

2-' 

0 

41 

18 

lo 

lOi 

17 

16 

8 

0 

4 

0 


In 1204, King John granted the following charter to the inhabitants of Boston : — 

John D. G. &c. Rex. — Be it known that we have granted, and by this our clmrter do < 

^ * .Cfmnted l»y 

confirm to the men of St. Botolph, and the soke, parcel of the honour of Richmond, and in 
the parts of Holland, that no high sheriff or his bailiffs shall enter therein, but that they them- 
selves may appoint a bailiff’, who shall account at our Exchequer for the pleas and dues as 
they have been accustomed to account to the Earl of Bretagne when they were in his hands, 
and for all other matters which belong to us ; excepting pleas of the crown, when such shall 
happen to be held, which shall be received by the high sheriffs and their bailiffs. Whereby 
we will, and firmly order that the aforesaid men shall have and hold the aforesaid liberties for 
ever, as is above ordered. 

Witness, — H. Archbishop of Canterbury. J. Bishop of Norwich. Win. Bishop of London. 

O. son of Peter, Earl of Essex. William Brewer, 

Given under the hand of Simon, Provost of Beverley, and Archdeacon of Wells, at the 
Tower of London, the 30th day of January, Anno Regni, 6.*”^ 

The succeeding year, the men of Boston of the soke belonging to the honour of Richmond, 
in Holland, paid £100. and two palfreys, that no sheriff or his bailiff’s should interfere, or have 
any thing to do with them, but that they might chuse a bailiff from amongst themselves, who 
should answer at the Exchequer for pleas and outgoings, as they were wont to answer to the 
Earl of Bretagne, while it was in his hands.f In the same year, a grant was made to Roger 
do Thome of the Xth Land and the fair of St. Botolph. J 

In the year 1220, according to Stowe, Ranulph, Earl of Chester, Lincoln, and Richmond, 
came into England from the Holy Land, and built a castle at Boston.” No other writer 
mentions this circumstance. It is most probable,” says Mr. Thompson, that the castle so 
recorded to have been built, was a new baronial residence of the Richmond family, and that it 
was situated near to the scite of the present Richmond Tower, which is within the parish 
of Boston. 

In 1241, Henry III. by a special charter bearing date May 1st, gave to Peter de Savoy, nosfonFnir, 
(who had been created Earl of Richmond in 1231,) son of Thomas, Earl of Savoy, and uncle 
to Queen Eleanor, and to his heirs for ever, the town of Boston, with the soke and fairs. § 

This grant was confirmed in 1262. The annual fair at Boston appears to have been long 
before this time resorted to by merchants and traders, from a considerable distance. 

The following is the account of the Fee of the Honour of Richmond from the Testa de Nevi/l, 


♦ Charter Ilollfi, Tower. Regiit. of the Honor of Richmond. Append. 27 J. 

I Charter Rolls, Tower. • § Ibid, 
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taken by incjuisition, lemj). Henry HI. and Edward I. Peter de Sabiidia holds tw^o Knight s 
fees, and two parts ol‘ one fee, three parts of one fee, and seven ports of one fee, and eleven 
parts of one fee in the wapentake of Kirton, of which Hugh de Wygetoft holds two fees in the 
village of W^ berton and elsewhere. Lambert of Mvileton holds three parts of one fee in the 
village of Frarnpton and Kyrketon. Margaret, wlio was the wife of Alan de Multon, holds 
three parts of one fee in the same. Robert de Cuppeldicli holds seven pnrts of the same. 
Warimus do Munchenesy hold in the villages of P>yker, Donington and elsewhere, three parts 
of one fee. Ralph, son of Kal|)h, holds half one fee, and eleven parts of one fee, in Byker 
and Wygetoft and elsewhere. Warimus Engayne, holds seven parts of one fee in Kyrketon. 
I'hornas Karon and his participants hold eleven parts of one fee, in the village of Leverton. 
Ralph de Fonne holds three parts of one fee in Bonington. Warinus Engayne holds one fee 
in the same village and elsewhere. The same Warinus and Ralph of Quappelad liold seven 
parts of one fee in Benington. Simon the son of Philip, and Alan de Seldich, hold of the 
same twenty-one parts of one fee in Benington. Ralph de Fenne holds four parts of one fee 
in Toft. The same Ralph holds in the same village, and in the wapentake of Kyrketon, ten 
parts of one fee. John de Edlington holds in Toft the sixteenth part.'' The above is all that 
was held in the division of Holland.’^ 

The soke in Holland, originally of this honour, is in small parcels ; and the men of St. 
Botolph’s hold seventy-three caracutes of land and a tsixth ])art, one bovate of land and a fifth 
part, one bovate of land and a tenth part, one bovate of land, for which they render to the 
King annually, .t75. 14s. ;id. ; besides the fair of Holland, with its appurtenances, which is 
in the hands of the King.*!* 

In the beginning of the reign of h^dward 1. the Abbot of York held in Boston, ^Mn free 
elemosyiiary,'' one bovate of land and a sixth part; the gift of tlie Earl of Britanny. In 
1277, (5 Edw. 1.) the King’s writ was directed to the Viscount of Lincolnshire, to make 
inquest at St. Botolph’s, of the goods of merchants of the towns of Ipress, Duaco, Poping, 
and in Flanders,;): 

In the great roll of the pipe of the ninth of Edward 1. is the Compotus of Buonricini 
Gicidon and other merchants of Lucca, in respect of' the new customs of wool, woolfels, 
and leather, during one year, amounting in the whole to the sum of £8411. 19s. ll|d. The 
following is an abstract of the receipts : — 

In the ])ort of St. Botol|)h, (Boston.) 

I ’or I0(i7o sacks and a half (of wool) £, s. d. 

128215 woolfels, 13 lasts, 14 dacres and a half (of leather) .... 3599 1 6 

The great extent of the trade of this port may be imagined, when J.ondon only contributed 
£1602. 1 6s. 6^d. ; Yarmouth, £9. i2s. 4d. ; and Mull, £1086’. lOs. 8d. In the fourteenth 
year of the same king's reign, we find Boston contributing £3049. 14s. l^d. and London 
£2304. 5s. 9d.§ 

'fhe Hanseatic merchants, and those of Flanders, curried on at this time a very important 
trade in Boston, as appears by the valuation of the property of the honour of Richmond, taken 


t Testa de Nevill, 
§ Frosts Hull, 105. 


• Tastu d;^ Nevill, 30J. Teiii|K llciir} III. 


I EsUeuls of Grants, Exchequer 
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1279, 8th of Edw. 1. Merchants from Ipres, Cologne, Caen, Ostend, and Arras, appear 
then to have occupied houses in Boston ; and the great mart then held here was no doubt the 
emporium of business for a very considerable part of the northern and eastern portions of th(? 
kingdom. 

The following is an extent or valuation of the property of the Honour of Richmond in 
Holland, Lincolnshire, made in the eighth year of Edward L 1279. 


In Boston. £. s. d. 

One capital messuage, containing, in buildings and in gardens, two acres, 

worth by the year 1 0 0 

Three hundred and six acres of arable land held in demesne, they are 
measured by the perch of twenty feet, worth by the acre l2d. 

and let for 10 6 6 

Forty-two and a half acres of meadow, worf'> per acre 3s. and let for. . • . 6 7 6 

Thirteen acres late pasture, now ploughed, worth per acre 20d. let for . . 1 2 6 

Twenty-three and a half acres of pasture, worth per acre 20d. let for ... • 2 15 10 

A windmill let for 2 10 0 

Six salt pans let for 3 0 0 

Six stalls in Bonington market let for 0 12 0 

Twelve acres of arable land, with half a bovate of common in Drayton, 

Holland Fen, let for . , 0 *3 4 

The customary tenants occupy twenty-five and a half bovates of tirablo 

laud, wliich is two hundred and fifty-five acres, and they pay ...... 7 1 9| 

Their labour is wc 7 9 8 

They pay a customary v. called Haergavel 1 0 0 

Some of these custoiuar 'irants ..^Id besides twenty-seven and a half 

acres of land, and pay . 1 3 3 

Their labour is worth 0 0 10 

The cottagers pay 0 11 0 

One of them pays Haergavel 0 1 4 ' 

They pay besides sixty fowds, worth 0 6 0 

There are eight acies subject to two escheats, worth 0 8 6 

The free tenants pay 5 6 2 

Profits of court 8 0 0 

Another capital messuage, worth by the year. 0 14 4 

One hundred and one acres of arable land in demesne, worth an acre 

Is. 3d., in all 10 15 0 

Thirty-nine acres of meadow, worth an acre 2s. 6d., in all 4 17 6 

A pasture containing forty acres, worth an acre Is. 6d., in all 2 0 0 

Another pasture in Cotetoft Cheltilhom and the sea marsh, of eighteen 

and a half acres 0 18 6 

A pasture, called the Holms, in the town of Boston, parcel of the manor of 

Frampton, containing eighteen acres, worth 3s. 6d. an acre, the whole 2 0 0 

r F 
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A windmill 

The customary tenants occupy nine bovates of land, being three hundred 
and sixteen acres of arable and pasture, they pay by the year ...... 

Their customary labour is worth 

Several cottagers who hold forty-one acres of arable and pasture, and pay 

Their customary labour is worth 

Also twelve fowls worth 

In Fraunch hundred are ten and a half bovates of land, belonging to the 
manor of Frampton, which consist of one hundred and thirty-three 

acres of arable, meadow, and pasture, which pay a year 

The customary labour there is worth 

Also twenty-eight fowls, worth 

Also five bushels of salt, containing by London measure, one quarter two 

bushels, worth 

The annual customary aid 

The free tenants (sock men) pay 

And one pound of cummin, worth 

The routs in the marsh 

The perquisites of courts 

In the town of Gosberkyrk are two carucates and two bovates of land 

let for 

In Donyngton two carucates and one and one-eighth bovates let for • • • . 

In Bicker two and a half carucates let for 

In Wyketoft three carucates and seven bovates let for 

In Sutterton five and a half carucates let for 

In Algerkyrk six carucates and seven bovates let for 

In Kyrkton twelve carucates and five bovates let for 

In the same town one carucate and six and three quarter bovates held by 

cotcrell tenure, and pay 

In Wiburton, Frampton, and Skyrbek, are nine carucates and seventy-four 

of a bovate, which pay. • • • 

In Leak ten carucates which pay 

In Leverton five carucates which pay 

In Donyngton eleven carucates which pay 

In Skyrbeck eleven carucates and eleven bovates which pay 

In the same town one caracate, held by Rodolphus de Rochefort, which pays 
All the above free tenants pay in common for mast for swine every leap 

year (that is every fourth year) 29s. 9Jd., by the year 

In Byker is an escheat, worth a year 

In Skyrbeck an escheat, worth a year. 

In Le verlon two escheats, worth a year 

In Algerkyrk one escheat, worth a year 


2 0 0 

2 13 8 
4 9 0 
1 16 8 
0 11 9 
0 ] 0 


3 8 10 
0 4 9 
0 2 4 

0 1 3 

0 18 2 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
3 0 0 

2 6 2 

2 2 I0| 

0 1 If 

3 7 8 
6 10 2 | 
6 18 8 

13 12 5 

1 7 0^ 

11 0 11 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 

2 0 1 
2 5 li 
0 19 10 

0 7 3f 
0 16 0 
0 3 0 
0 13 6 
0 3 0 
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In Sutterton one escheat, worth a year 0 9 0 ^ 

Profits of court, worth a year 18 0 0 

Valuation of the Borough of Boston* 

Profits of the assize of bread, beer, &c . • 8 14 3^ 

Rent of houses, let from the time the mart ceases till the next mart time. . 20 1 1 

Rent for land, held by John de Wormeley 1 10 0 

Profits of the town court 0 7 0 

Profits of the market court 6 4 0 

Rent of houses, called during the mart front houses 7 10 10 

Ditto of twenty stalls at the mart 11 14 2 

Rent of certain houses, called the king^s booths 28 13 4 

Ditto of houses let to the merchants of Ipres 20 0 0 

Ditto of ditto let to merchants of Cologne 25 10 0 

Ditto of ditto let to merchants of Caen and Ostend 11 0 0 

Ditto of ditto let to merchants of Arras 13 6 8 

Ditto of a house, late William de Gaunt 1 15 0 

Ditto of a house, late Falencis 4 0 0 

Ditto of stalls and places not engaged by the year 89 10 0 

A custom, called lastage of ships 0 10 0 

Peter of Savoy had, when he conveyed his property to the Queen, (the 
king'‘s mother,) perquisites of the court of Robert of Tateshele and 
John de Vallibus, held during the mart, on the west part of the 

town of Boston, which belongs to the said Robert and John 5 0 0 

Due from the commonalty of Lincoln, for license to trade during the mart, 

on the property of the said Robert and John 10 0 0 

Rent of a house in tenure of William de Durham, citizen of London .... 4 0 0 

Ditto of ditto in tenure of Ingeram de Beton 4 0 0 

Ditto of ditto in tenure of William de Beton 2 0 0 

Ditto of ditto in tenure of Robert de Melburne 4 iO 0 

Composition for a pair of boots and gilt spurs, due out of the house of 

John de Gysor 0 6 8 

Customs upon boards and fir timber 0 6 8 

Rent of a house, held by Robert de Grimescroft * 0 16 0 

Ditto of ditto, late William de Gaunte 1 2 0 

Ditto of a cottage in Whassynburn, held by the nuns of Stikeswold .... 011 0 

Receipt for trinage 4 0 0 

Perquisites of the court during the mart 11 0 0 

The end of Boston.* 

* Regist. Hon. de Richmond, p. 87, Append. Thl total annual value of the landi held under thia Honour in Lincolnshire 
was £1464. ITS. 8^. ; the total annual value of the honour was £8643. Is. 3|d. Reliquds Gulenef. 8^8. 

F F 2 
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Alan Rufus, the first Earl of Richmond, dying without issue, his immense possessions 
' became vested in his brother, Alan Niger, and afterwards in his brother Stephen, Stephen 
was a great benefactor to Swineshead Abbey, and died 1 137 — 8. 

The estates then descended to Conan, and on his decease to his son Conan, who was a 
principal benefactor to Kirkstal Abbey, Yorkshire. 

QeoflFrey, the next in descent from Conan, was killed by a fall from his horse, at a tourna- 
ment, the J4th August, 1 186, he left a widow named Constance, who was married to Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, by command of Henry II. Ranulph, upon his marriage, took the title ol 
Dux Britanni(&f Comes Cestria et Richmondifc* 

The Richmond estate was afterwards several times seized into the hands of the king's of 
England, and as often regained by the dukes of Brittany; it continued in their possession and 
in that of the Richmond family until the reign of Henry VII. when it fell to the crown, that 
monarch being the son of Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. 

In 1281, this town suffered much from a fire, which took place 3 Kal. of August, and by 
which great part of the town was destroyed. It seems at this time to have been surrounded 
with a wall ; for, four years afterwards, a grant was made “ to the town of St. Botolph of a 
toll for the support of the walls of the town.* 

In the next year Boston was afflicted with another visitation ; great part of the town and the 
adjacent district of Holland being inundated for a considerable time by a flood. The monastery 
of Spalding sufiered much loss.f This is probably the same flood as is stated by Stow to have 
taken place on the new year’s day at night,” (a. d. 1287); when, as well through the 
vehernency of the wind, as the violence of the sea, the monasterie of Spalding, and many 
cimrehes were overthrown and destroyed, not only at Yarmouth, Donwich, and Ipchwich, but 
also ill divers other places in England, adjoining the sea, especially in the parts called 
Holland, in Lincolnshire ; all the whole country there for the most part turned into a standing 
poole, so tliat an intolerable multitude of men, women, and children, were overwhelmed with 
the water, especially the townc of Bostone, or Buttolph’s Townc, a great part whereof was 
destroyed by reason of wrongs done by Payne Tiptot.^j; 

A worse affliction, . however, than this occurred in 1287, of which Stow says, a Justis^ was 
proclaimed at Boston, in tlic faire time in 1287, whereof one part came in the baby to of monks, 
the other in sute of chanous,,wbo had covenanted after the Justis, to spoile the faire; for the 
atchieving of their purpose, they fired the towne in three places ; it is said the streams of gold, 
silver, and other metal, molten, ranne into the sea. The Captaine of this confederacye was 
Robert Chamberlain, Esquire, who was hanged, but woulde never coiifesse hys fellows. ”|| 
Leland says this took place in 1288.1[ Better times,” says Camden, succeeding, raised 
Botolph’s town once more out of its ashes, and the staple for wool, 8cc. being settled here 
brought in great wealth, and invited the merchants of the Hanseatic league, who established 
here their guild, or house. 


• Palont Grants, Tower. -f Dugdnle on Embankment, p. 221 j and Loland’s CoUectanea, vol. liK p. 420 
X Stow’s Cbronicle. Payne Tiptot was warden of Wales in 1200. What he had to do with the flood it is impossible 
to divine. § Joust or tournanfeht. 

II Stowes Chromcle, p. 22T. f Leland^s CoUectanea, vd. iU. p. 404 and 410. 
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Further evidence of the great traffic which was carried on at the annual mart or fair held at 
Boston, and of the great distance from which people resorted to it to purchase their annual 
supplies of both necessaries and luxuries, is afforded by a knowledge, that the canons of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire, regularly attended this fair from 1290 to 1325, to purchase wine, 
groceries, cloth, &c. for their convent. 

The Prior of Durham possessed a house in Boston in 1292, which appears to have continued 
in the possession of the monastery until the reformation, at which period it is said to have 
received a yearly rent of 10s. from lands and a tenement in Boston.* 

In the year 1298, customers were appointed for the town and port of Boston, and a scale 
ordered to be made for the weighing of wool, &c. Peter of St. Paul's was the first receiver of 
customs at Boston; he was succeeded in 1300 by William de Laur, who was appointed to 
receive the duties of customs on the export of wool, hides, &c. at the port of St. Botolpli, in 
the room of the said Peter of St. Paur8,f John of Sutton, of St. Botolpli's, and Andrew (h* 
la Gutepo, of St. Boiolph's, were appointed collectors of customs of wities for the use of’ tin* 
king, in the port of St. Botolph, in 1309..]: 

In the 4th of Edward 11. Mithi de Moliar and Thomas le Cupper wore appointed collectors 
and receivers in the port of St. Botolph, and from thence as far as Lenne.^ Peter Arnold dc 
Fosse and Gerard de Cannint were collectors, about this time, of the export duties on wool, 
skiuii, hid«s, &c. 

The customs and duties on goods, &c. at Boston were often granted dtiring this reign to 
persons to whom the king was indebted, such persons receiving the duties until their debts 
were satisfied. Instances of this kind occurred in 1309, in 1312, in 1314, and in 1317. 

John of Tuniby and Andrew de la Goterc were appointed, in 1315, to be collectors and 
receivers of the customs in wool, &c. in the port of St. Botolph. Galfim of Sutton, and 
Jacob his son, had tjbe same appointment in 1316. In 1319, Thomas Hannill, for the bishop 
of Norwich, was appointed receiver of the customs called lastage, at the port of St. Botolph. 
In the same year, the king granted to Alan de Hudelstone the office of guager of wines in tin* 
port of the town of St. Botolph for his life.|| 

Edward the First, in the thirty-second year of his reign, granted to Queen Margaret liis wifr 
the custody of the castle and manor of Tattersball, with the hamlets of Kirby and Thorpe, and 
the manor of St. Botolph, with the duty on weighing wool, the perquisites of court, and what- 
ever else appertained theiieto; which were the property of Robert de Tattersball, then deceased ; 
with permission to sell the same to Henry de Percy and John de Neville for £350. to them 
and their heirs, until the heir of the said Robert de Tattersball arrived at legitirnatc age/’ 
This appears to have taken place very shortly after, for in 1306, Robert, son of Robert de 
Tateshalle, was possessed of the diities, on the weighing of wool in St. Botolph, valued at £12. 

per annum.'^^f 

This Robert was the laat male representative of the Tattersball family, his son Robert dying 
under age. The family eetatee weipe thm4wded amongst his three sisters, Emma, wife of Sir 

* Dugdale’s Monastioon, by Ealey, vol. U p. 851, + Originalia Kxeb. t tbid. 

§ They were also appointed keepers and scrutators of Ibe coin in this port and town. )| Thompson’s Boston, 103. 

Escheat Rolls, Tower. 
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Osbert Cayley ; Joan, wife of Sir Robert Drihy f and Isabella, wife of Sir John Orby. The 
property at Boston appears to have fallen to the second, from whom it descended in the female 
line to Sir William Bernake ; and again, in default of male issue, to Ralph de Cromwell, who 
married one of the Bernake family, in the reign of Edward III.* 

In 1308, a charter was granted to John of Brittany, Count of Richmond, for a market to be 
held in this town. 

In the next year, Edward 11. granted to Emerico de Fricobaldis and his companions, 
merchants of the company of Frioobaldi of Florence, all the customs on wool, hides, &c. at 
the ports of London, Sandwich, St. Botolph, Lynn, &c. until the debt due to them was paid, 
and orders were given for that purpose to the dilferent collectors.f 

The same nmnarch, in the fifth year of his reign, being indebted to certain wine merchants 
to the amount of £607. 3s. 4d. for one hundred and thirty-five casks of Gascony wine, and 
tliree pipes of Vernach, bought of them, and wishing as it is just to pay for the same,” did 
grant to them all the export duties on wool, skins, hides, ike. to be collected in the port of St. 
Botolph, by the hands of Peter Arnold de Fosse and Gerard de Cannint, until the same debt 
was fully satisfied. 

A grant of tolls for the support of the bridge, and for paving of this town, was made in 1313 
6 Edw. II 4 A similar grant, for the same purposes, was made in 1320. 

In 1317, the king made the following order : Know ye that for certain suppHes of%ine 
made for our use, by our beloved servant Stephen of Abyndon, our butler, (pyncernam) we 
assign to him all the export customs of wool, See. in the port of the town of St. Botolph, until 
the same is paid for.”§ 

Edward the Second granted, in 1322, to John of Brittany, Count of Richmond, the return 
of briefs in his town of St. Botolph; and the same year the king confirmed to Peter de 
Ipaticario, the possession of two houses in the town of St. Botolph, which were granted him 
by the Count of Richmond. 

The fishing trade appears about this time to have been carried on to a considerable extent in 
this town; for in 1325 the following patent was directed by the king : Know ye, that we 
appoint John of Stickneye, and John de la Gotere, to buy and provide for our use, in the 
present markets of St. Botolph, ten thousand Stock-fish and Stey-fish, and the same 
safely to kcep/**^ 

In 1335, (9th of Edward III.) the town of Boston, with the soke of Kirton, ficc. were the 
property of John of Brittany, Count of Richmond. 

The trade between Boston and the Continent appears to have been very considerable at this 
time ; for, in the succeeding year, a grant of protection was issued for a number of German 
merchants, and fourteen ships, coming to the fair of St. Botolph.|| 

In this year also two members were sent from Boston to the grand council sitting at West- 
minster. This town also sent members to the grand councils which were held in 1362 and 
1353, the 26th and 27th of Edward lU. According to Mr. Prynne, the object of these two 
latter councils was to settle the staple, and he observes, that writs were not directed to petty 

• Thompson’s Boston. -f Originnlia Exch. X Charter Rolls, Tower. § Oiiginulia Exoh. 

T fbid. i| Patent Rolls, Tower. 
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boroughs, but only to the chief cities, towns, and ports of trade in the kingdom.’*^ A 
statute of staple was passed, 1353, appointing sundry towns, where the staple of wools, 
leather, woolfels, and lead, should be perpetually held. These towns were Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Westminster, Canterbury, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, 
and Bristol. 

To the staple established at these different places, it was directed that wool. See. should be 
brought, and lawfully weighed by the standard ; and every sack of wool, so weighed, to be 
sealed under the seal of the mayor of the staple ; it was then to be forwarded to the following 
ports, viz.-^from York to Hull, from Lincoln to Boston, from Norwich to Yarmouth, from 
Westminster to London, from Canterbury to Sandwich, and from Winchester to Southampton, 
and there the wool was again to be weighed by the customers assigned to the said ports. In 
the 43rd year of the reign of Edward III. the staple for wool was ordered to be lield at 
Newcastle, Kingston-upon^Hull, St. Botolph^s, Yarmouth, Queensborough, Westminster, 
Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, and ^Bristol; the cities of York, Lincoln, Norwich, and 
Canterbury, were not included in this appointment. The counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby, in the year 1376, petitioned that the staple might be held at Lincoln, 
as in the ordinance of 27th Edward III. and not at St. Botolph’s; to this it was answered, 
that it should continue at St. Botolph,s during the king’s pleasure. 

I# 1360| William Harcourte had a patent grant for life of the office of the tonage and 
prisage of wool at St. Botolph’s. 

Upon the exportation of wools, woolfels, and leather, the king received certain fixed and 
permanent duties or customs, called Magna et Antufua Costuma, For the better collection of 
which, the goods upon which they were charged were allowed to be exported from those 
places only where the king bad his staple, and hence the articles themselves obtained the 
name of staple commodities. 

The statute of the 5lst of Henry III., called Statutum de Seaccarioy shows that some duty 
was even then payable on wools exported ; for it not only notices the customs receivable upon 
the articles, but directs in what manner the chief collectors (les principalis cuillers des customes 
de laine) were to account for them; and besides, there was not any thing, as Lord Hale has 
observed, to have answered the king a considerable duty outwards if nothing had been paid on 
wool, which, as he says, was then exported in its rude state, and was the greatest commodity 
of the kingdom. At that time the rate of duty was unfixed, and excessive tolls were taken 
throughout the country ; this gave rise to the statute of Edward I. (in the third year of his 
reign,) De nova custuma lanarum et pelliuMj which, though said to have been founded on a 
voluntary grant made by the prelates, nobility, and the whole community of merchants of the 
kingdom, out of their gratitude to the king for his good offices, and with a view to improve his 
constant revenue, may more reeusonably be supposed to have been intended as a safeguard 
against the oppressive exercise of an unlimited power of taxation.+ 

The duty granted by this statute was called the new custom, and was payable as follows, 
viz : for every sack of wool 6s. 8d., for every three hundred woolfels 6. 8d., and for every last 
of leather 13s. 4d. To facilitate the collection of this duty, provision was made by the statute 


• Prynne^s Writ*, p. 4. and 192. f Frosl^s Historic Notices of Hull, 91. 
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for the appointment of a collector and comptroller in the chief port of each county^ and also 
for the institution of the seal, called the cocket.”’"' 

Weevcr defines a staple town ** to be a place to which by authority and privilege, wool, 
hides, wine, corn, and other foreign merchandize, are conveyed to be sold ; or, it is a town or 
city, whither the merchants of England, by common order or commandment did carry their 
wool, lead, tin, or other home produce for sale to foreign merchants.’' Boston probably com- 
bined both these characteristics of a staple, being at once the place of deposit for the goods 
which the foreign merchants, trading with Boston, had to dispose of ; and also of those which 
the English merchants had to offer, in exchange for the foreign articles of convenience and 
luxury, which their own country could not supply them with. The foreign merchants trading 
with Boston, were those known by the title of merchants of the steelyard. This body of 
traders is said to have existed in the time of the Anglo Saxons ; they were originally Germans 
residing in London, and it is recorded of them that, at that time, they paid annually to the 
king, for his protection, two pieces of grey cloth, and one piece of crown cloth, ten pounds of 
pepper, five pair of gloves, and two casks of wine.f They derived their title as merchants of 
the steelyards, from the circumstance of their trading, almost entirely, by weight, and using 
the steelyard as their weighing apparatus. The ancient custom house at Boston was called 
the Sty ly ai d’s House,’' probably from the weighing of goods there, by means of a steelyard, 
in order to ascertain the duties payable on them.J ♦ ^ 

Numerous merchants from Flanders, Brabant, and other places, had residences in Boston, 
Irom the time of Edward I. ; but it was not until a few years before the removal of the staple 
to Boston, that any company or association of merchants was formed there. Camden calls the 
merchants who settled here after the establishment of the staple, the merchants of the 
Hanseatic league, and that they founded their guild or house here.§ 

In 1369, a grant was made of a toll to John, Count of Richmond, for the paving of the town. 

In 1359, when Edward III. prepared for the invasion of Brittany, there were eighty-two 
towns assessed, in proportion to their trading importance, to provide ships and men for the 
service of the government. The scale of importance of the different towns of that day, 
when compared with their present state, affords a most striking proof of the vicissitudes to 
which trading places are liable. Fowey, in Cornwall, then sent nearly twice as many ships 
as London did ; and the names of many, which stood high in the list, are now forgotten. The 
number of ships in the whole navy was, according to one list, six hundred and sixty-eight ; 
the number of men, fourteen thousand and two. Another list makes the ships seven hundred 
and ten, the men fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty-one. Boston furnished to this 
navy seventeen ships, and three hundred and sixty-one men; a greater number of vessels than 
was supplied either by Portsmouth, Hull, Harwich, or Lynn ; and equal in number of ships, 


* This was a testimonial in the king’s name and under his seal, deputed for that por|)ose, testiiying the payment 

of the customs. 

■f* Wilkins’ Legis. Saxon. 125, J Thompson’s Boston, 105. 

§ The sea? of the staple is engreYcd in Thompson’s Boston, 106. It is circular, with the figure of St. Botolph in the centre. 
In his right hand is a book, in his left the episcopal staff, before him is a wool pack. The legend is as follows : ** Ligil 
Stapulc. de, Sanefv, jBotu{fQ, 
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and superior in number of men, to those furnished by Newcastle.”* Out of the eighty-two 
towns assessed, only eleven sent ii superior number of ^lips to Boston; these were London, 
Foversham, Winchelsea, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Looo, Fowey, Bristol, Shoreham, Southamp- 
ton, and Yarmouth. Eleven towns also furnished a greater number of men than Boston did ; 
these were London, Feversham, Winchelsea, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Bristol, Fowey, Hull, 
Southampton, Yarmouth, and Lynn. * 

Margeria, one of the sisters of Giles Badlesmere, arid wife of William de Roos of Hamlake, 
was in 1363 possessed of the extent of the manor of St. Botolph.”f She afterwards married 
Henry de Percy, and in 1372 had £20. yearly rents in Boston. 

In a subsidy granted by parliament to King Edward III. in the 51st year of his reign, (1377) 
of fourpenoe, to be paid by every lay person in the kingdom, both male and female, of the age 
of fourteen years and upwards, (real mendicants only excepted); the sum returned as collected 
at the town of St. Botolph was £13. 11s. 4d. and is stated to have been received of eight 
hundred and fourteen persons; the parts of Holland paid £309. 17s. 4d. received of eighteen 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two persons. J 

From the commencement of the reign of Richard 11. to the year 1445, there appears scarcely 
any matter amongst the public records relating to Boston or its immediate neighbourhood, 
excepting specifications of patents for the establishment of the different trading guilds, and 
othifir matters connected with these institutions. 

' In the year 144.5, 23 Henry VI. the king granted to John Viscount de Beaumont, and to 
his heirs male, the manor of Frampton and Wikes, in the county of Lincoln, wdiich were of the 
honour of Richmond, and the sokes of Kirton and Skirbock ; also two parts of the manor of 
St. Botolph ; together with two parts of the soke of Gayton and Mumby, in the county of 
Lincoln ; he holding the same of the king in capite, without any rent.§ 

In 1467, this town was very much injured by a great flood, which overflowed the whole 
district of Holland. Extraordinary appearances in the air, at this time, were supposed to 
prognosticate some great calamity; to obviate which, Edward TV. undertook a pilgrimage to 
our lady at Walsingham.|| 

The trade of Boston received a severe check in the reign of Edward IV. (about 1470) when, 
according to Leland, one Humphrey Littlebyri, merchant of Boston, did kille one of the 


• Archielogin, vol. vi, p. 214, and MSS. in the Cottonian Library. To this navy London sent twenty-five ships, Feversham 
twenty-two, Dover sixteen, Weymouth fifteen, Exmoiitb ten, Looc twenty, Portsmouth five, Plymouth twenty-six, Fowey 
forty-seven, Bristol twenty-four, Durtmoutlj thirty-one, Margate fifteen, Shorchurii twenty-six, Southampton tw'enty-one, 
Hull sixteen, Grimsby eleven, Lynn sixteen, Yarmouth forty-three. — T/tantpswi'a Buston. 


K.scheut Rolls. 


J The City of Lincoln paid . . 
The Close of Lincoln paid . , 
The Town of Stamford paid 
The Parts of Kesteven paid. 
The Parts of X^indsey paid. . 


£. s. li. 

56 17 4 by 3412 persons, 

2 12 4 by 157 

20 0 0 by 1218 

350 8 8 by 21566 

788 7 4 by 47803 


Art^hasohgiaj vol. vii. p. 814. 

§ Charter Rolls, Tower. || Moiiaiticon, new edition, 1817, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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of merchandize to Boston/’* 

Boston appears to have taken some part in the insurrection, named the Pilgrimage of 
Grace,*’ during the reign of Henry VIII. It is recorded, that when the king passed through 
Lincolnshire on his way to the city of York, in the month of August, 1641, the different cities 
and towns through which he passed, or in the neighbourhood of his i^oute, sent deputies to 
make humble submission to him, to confess their faults in taking part in this commotion, and 
to thank him for his pardon. The men of Lincolnshire seem to have pro|)erly understood 
Henry’s character, for they accompanied their submission with a present of money. The town 
of Stamford presented him with ,£20. ; the city of Lincoln with £40. ; and tlie town of Boston 
with £60. The parts of Lindsey gave £300., and Kesteven, with the church of Lincoln £60. 

It will be observed, that the present from Boston was larger than that of either Lincoln or 
Stamford; whether the men of Boston had been more active in the insurrection, and so judged 
a larger expiatory acknowledgment necessary, or they were richer than their neighboujs, or the 
town was more populous tlian the others, cannot now be determined. f 

About the period of the Reformation, this .town and its commercial importance appears to 
have been considerably reduced. The religious establishments in Boston were numerous, 
although none of them appear to have been of first, or scarcely of second rate importance ; 
what little can be found recorded respecting them will be detailed in a subsequent page. 

Henry VI 11. however, made ample amends to Boston for the injury he had done it, by 
Vr«c Boiouf'ii. jiysQiviijg the religious houses ; by raising it into the rank of a free borough, by giving it a 
charter of incor[)oration, and by granting it several privileges us recorded in his charter, dated 
('imra?rs 14th May, 1616“, in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. Edward VI. confirmed this charter 
granted, Jitters patent, dated Westminster, 16th. May, 1647, in the first year of his reign. 

Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, 1664, endowed the corporation with the lands, 
See. now^ called the erection lands, including the possessions of the three, then lately dissolved, 
guilds of St. Mary, St. Peter and St. Paul, and the Holy Trinity ; in order to enable them 
the better to support the bridge aud port of Boston, both of which appear from the w’^ords of 
her grant, to have been at that time in a deplorable state, and causing great charges in their 
daily reparation.” This grant was also nxado to the corporation for the purpose of establisljing 
and maintaining a Free Grammar School iu the town ; and for the finding of two presbyters 
for the celebration of divine worship iu the ]iarish church, and for the maintenance of four 
beadsmen, to pray there for ever, for the good and prosperous state of the queen whilst 
living, and for her and her ancestors’ souls after her decease. 

Port improved. appears to have gone very near to ruin in the middle of the sixteenth century, 

and the town would consequently at that period be lamentably fallen from its former condition 
and commercial importance. This decay seems to have arisen from great and material 
alterations in the entianco of the river at the Deeps ; aud from the want of sufficient sea marks 
for the direction of vessels sailing through those Deeps, towards the port. The alterations in the 
channel of the William, through the Deeps, most probably took place from a want of sufficient 
fresh or back water to scour out and keep the same open aud adequate to the purposes of 
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Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. folio 204. 


f Thompson’^ Boston, p. 42. 
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navigation. In the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, means were taken to increase this 
back water ; and Elizabeth, in order to enable the mayor and burgesses of Boston to repair 
and maintain the sea-marks, granted to them a Charter of Admiralty over the whole of the 

Norman Deeps," with the power of levying certain duties on all ships entering the said port. 

On the 5th of October, 1671, a violent tempest of wind and rain occurred, which seems to 
have been productive of equal damage both by sea and land. Hollinshed gives the following 
account of this awful visitation, and though the whole of the extract does not relate to this 
district, still the account comprehends so many particulars relative to the effects of this storm 
on the county at large, that no apology appears necessary lor inserting it here. 

Account of the damage done in the County of Lincoln, by the tempest of wind and rain, 
which happened on the 5th of October, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, (1571). 

Mumby Chappell, the whole towne was lost, except three houses. A shippe was driven 
upon an house; the sailors thinking they had bin upon a rocke, committed themselves to God: 
and three of the mariners lept out of the shippe, and chaunced to take hold on the house 
toppe, and so saved themselves: and the wife of the same lying in childbed, did clitnbe uppe 
into the toppe of the house, and was also saved by the mariners, her husband and child being 
both drowned. Item; The cliurch was wholly overthrown, except the steeple. 

Between Boston and Newcastell, were three score sea vessels, as small 8hif)s, craires, and 
such like, lost upon the coastes of Boston, Humerston, Marslie, Chapelle, Tetiiey, Stepney, 
[Staltfleetby], Nercots [North Somercotes], Kelby [Kelsby], and Grimsby, where no shippe 
can come in witliout a pilote, whyche were all lost, with goodes, come, and cattell, with all 
the salto cotes, where the chiefe and finest salt was made, were utterly destroyed, to the utter 
undoing of manyo a man, and great lamentation of old and young. 

Wentford [Wansford] Bridge, being very strong, of eight arches in length, had three of 
the arches broken, and clean carried away. 

Maister Smith, at the Swanne there, hadde liis house (being three stories high) overflowed 
into the third storic; and the wallcs of the stable were broken down, and the horses tyed to 
the manger were all drowned. 

iMany men had great losse, as well as sheep, kine, oxen, great mares, coltes of the breede 
of the great horses, and other cattell innumerable, of which the names of many of them shall 
here followe, 

Maister Pelham lost eleven hundred sheepe at Mumby Chappell. 

In Somercote were lost five C (500) sheepe, that were of the inhabitants there. 

Item. Between Hummerston and Grimsby were lost eleven C sheepe of one Mr. Specers, 
whose shepherde about mid-day comming to his wife, asked his dinner, and shee, being more 
bolde than mannerly, sayd, he should have none of hir; then she chaunced to look toward the 
marshes where the sheep were, and sawe the water breake in so fiercely, that the sheepe would 
be lost, if they were not brought from thence, sayd, that he was not a good shepherde that 
would not venture his life for his sheepe, and so he went straight to drive them from thence j 
both lie and his sheepe were drowned, and, after the water was gone, he was found dead, 
standing upright in a ditch. 

“ M. Thimbleby lost two C and twenty sheepe. Maister Dymock lost four hundred sheepe. 
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Maister Marsh lost five hundred sheepe. Maister Madison lost a shippe. Maister William 
Askuoh of Kelsey, Sir Hugh Askugh, Maister Merin, Maister Fitz Williams, of Maplethorpe, 
lost by estimation twenty thousand of cattel, one and another. 

** Hoorne [Bourn] was overflowed to the midway of tlm height of the churche. 

** Steeping was wholly carried away, where was a wayne loade of willowe tops, the body of 
the wayne with the willowes carried one way, and the axilltree and wheeles another way. 

Item. Holland, Leveriiigto*, Newton Chappell in the Sea, Lo’g Sutton, and Holbich, 
were overflowcn, and in thys country also was great losse of cattell.'* 

This calamity extended over many counties : In Bedfordshire sixty elm trees were blown 
down in one yard; in Norfolk the Cross Keys Wash-house was overthrown; in Ely, Wisbech, 
and all its neighbourhood, was flood(Ml some feet deep ; in Huntingdonshire boats were rowd 
over the church wall at St. Neots; in Staffordshire, a man, his wife, and child, were 
overthrown and sJaiji by force of the wind; in Warwickshire many cattell were drownd by the 
overflowing of the Avon ; in Bucks, two houses were thrown down in Newport Pannel ; in 
Sussex, a new Haven has been opened at Rye, where boats may enter at low water, and ships 
at high water ; in Kent several thousand sheepe were drowned in the marshes ; in Suffolk, at 
Clay, a house of brick, the walls three feet thick, was washed down; in Oxfordshire, a great 
part of Maudlin Bridge was carried away, and many trees blown up by the roots. 

Boston appears to have been afflicted with the plague during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century ; the following notices respecting it are from the corporation records. In 1686, the 
house of Thoiiuis Preston was ordered to be shut up, being supposed to be infected with the 
plagm^.’* An assessment was made in that year for the ‘‘ benefit of the persons visited with 
the ])Iague;’' from the words of the following order, relative to this assessment, it appears that 
the disorder broke out again after it was considered to have subsided; for “ it was agreed that 
half (he collection for the late visited people should be applied for the relief of the now visited 
])eoplc, and sundry sums were given by the corporation for the relief of those visited with 
the plague.’' In 1688, one Willernan, of Holm, in Huntingdonshire, was sent for, supposed 
to be skilled in cleansing infected houses ; a number of houses belonging to the corporation, 
in St. John’s Row, appear to have been used as pest-houses at this time. The plague again 
raged in Boston in 1G03, and the mart was not held in consequence.’**' 

A scarcity of grain appears to have existed in 1687, for it is stated in the corporation 
records, ill at the mayor allowed three quarters of wheat in that year, in consideration of 
the great deartli.” 

From the corporation records, under the date of 1618, it appears that two fat oxen and 
twenty fat wethers were sent to the Lord Admiral;” but on what occasion, and whether they 
were demanded or a free gift, is not known. In 1626, St. James’s fair (now held in August) 
was not hold on account of the plague. In 1626, letters were received from his majesty’s 
privy council concerning the fortifying of the town. 

The first mention of this town during the intestine commotions which occurred in Charles 
the First’s reign, is in the parliamentary publications, whore, under date Wednesday, 14th 
July, 1642, it is said, Information was given that his majesty intended putting garrisons in 


• Tliompjion’s Woslon, 51. 
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Lynii^ Boston^ and other sea towns, whereupon it was directed, that a general order be drawn 
to oppose that illegal act/' 

Boston is enumerated as one of the towns which were ordered by Charles I. in 1643, to 
contribute towards the illegal tax of ship-money; the city of York, Kingston-upon*HuII, 
Beverley, Lincoln, Boston, Grimsby, Barton-upon-Humber, Spalding, Wainfleet, and Gains- 
borough, one ship of eight hundred tons, two hundred and sixty men at least, with double 
tackle, munition, wages, and victuals/'* It is not known what proportion of this expence fell 
upon Boston. 

This town appears to have been wrested from the king’s interest sometime during the month 
of April, 1643, in which month the Earl of Manchester received a commission from the 
parliament to raise forces in the associated counties of Suflolk, Norfolk, Essex, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, &c., which Ludlow states to have been very necessary ; the king being master 
of all places of strength from Berwick to Boston, except Hull, and two small castles in 
Lincolnshire. 

Previously to 21st April, 1643, a great number of persons residing in the county of Lincoln 
had been indicted at Grantham, for high treason, in having sided with the parliament. Amongst 
the number were Sir Anthony Irby and William Ellis, Esq. the two members for the borough 
of Boston. 

General Fairfax, in his memorial, styles Boston the key of the associated counties,” and 
throughout the remainder of the year 1643 it appears to have been crowded with parliamentary 
troops, and was the head quarters of Cromweirs army. 

Boston and its immediate neighbourhood do not appear to have had considerable connexion 
with the transactions of this period. Most of the leading men in this district appear to have 
enrolled themselves on the side of the parliament; and the residence of Cromweirs troops at 
Boston, produced amongst the inhabitants as great a distaste lor their ecclesiastical governors 
as they had <‘or their legitimate political ones,;{: 

On the restoration of Charles 11. in 1662, a warrant was issued under the hands and seals 
of Sir Anthony Oldfield, Sir John Walpole, Philip Tirwhitt, Thomas Thory, and — Wingfield, 
Esqs. Commissioners for the Regulation of Corporations, whereby they removed nine aldermen, 
eight common council men, and one serjeant at mace. And by another warrant bearing the 
same date, they removed James Preston from being mayor, and appointed Andrew Slee 
in his room. 

The neighbourhood of Boston suffered much from a flood which took place in the winter of 
1763, and the spring of 1764. This calamity was not occasioned by any high tide, but seems 
to have arisen from the imperfect state of drainage, and from the unusual quantity of rain 
which had fallen during the preceding summer and autumn. Some idea of the state the 
country was in may be gathered from a statement, that the water was on a level with the 
threshold of the door of the White Horse Inn, in West-street, and extended from thence to the 
high land near Garwick. The country continued in this state several weeks. 

In 1767, an act of parliament was passed for the inclosurc of the Haute-Huntre, or Holland 
Fen. The bringing this immense tract of land into a state of profitable cultivation, tended 
very materially to the advantage of the town and port of Boston. 
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An act of parliament was passed in 1776, for lighting and watching the town of Boston ; 
this act was amended by another for the same purposes, which was passed in 1806. 

The subject of procuring good water for the use of the inhabitants engaged the attention of 
the corporation so early as 1568, when the best method of procuring water from Keal-hill was 
considered, but it does not appear that any further steps were taken in the business. 

The town was I’ormerly supplied with water from the West Fen,* which was conducted 
through wooden pipes to a building, which is now standing, near the church yard, adjoining 
Fountain Lane, from which the water was distributed to other reservoirs in tlie town; one of 
which was in Cor[)Us Cliristi Lane, Bargate, and another in Liquor-pond Street, which was 
formerly called Water Lane. The latest account tliat can be found of these workwS is, that in 
the year 1710, the inhabitants petitioned the House of Commons, with a view of obtaining an 
act of parliament for the security of certain* water-works, to supply the borough of Boston 
with watej*. These works have long since gone to decay, and the town is now dependant for 
water chiefly on that which is caught in cisterns, and that which is afforded from the soakage 
of the earth. The water procured from this latter source is generally very pure and limpid, 
and contrary to the general opinion, that good water is not to be found in the fen country, 
possesses those qualities to so great a degree, as to be frequently mistaken for spring water.* 

In 1747, the corporation employed Thomas Partridge to bore for water, but they relinquished 
the attempt after penetrating to the depth of one hundred and eighty-six 1‘eet.t In 1783 and 
the two succeeding years, the corporation was again at considerable expense in boring ; the 
dej)th then reached was four hundred and seventy-eight 1‘eet, when there being no prospect of 
success, the design was abandoned. 

An act of parliament for the better paving and cleansing the streets of Boston was passed in 
1792, which was amended and rendered more eflectual by another, which was passed in 1806. 

The inclosure of those itnmeiise tracts of land, the East, West, and Wildmore Fens, 
was commenced in 1802, in pursuaiicc of an act of parliament passed the preceding year, this 
added much to the commercial importance of Boston, as well as to the salubrity, pleasantness, 
and productiveness of the district. 

On the evening of November 30, 1807, the tide rose so high at Boston, that very few 
houses near the river escaped its efiects ; the water flowing in many instance more than a loot 
above the ground floor. The streets were in many places impassible ; when at its height, tlie 
tide was four inches Jiigher than the great one of the 19th of October, 1801 ; at the west end 
of the church, it was two feet six inches deep, and flowed up as far as the pulpit. In its 
progress considerable damage was done, and it being what is called a stolen tide, the country 
was not prepared for it; in consequence, many sheep in the marshes were drowned. This tide 
is said to have been seven inches higher than one which occurred in October, 1793.§ 

Another great tide took place on the lOth of November, 1810, and was of a more extensive 
nature than those of any hitherto recorded. The whole of that day was very rainy and 
tempestuous ; the wind blew impetuously from the K. S, E. and gradually increased in violence 


* A sqnan' calUnl Iho vviiliiti ibise Iasi fifty years, near Cow-bridge, on the bordiMS of 
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till the evening, when it became a perfect hurricane. The consequence of this continued gale J- 

was, that the evening tide, came in with great rapidity, and rose to an unprecedented height, * ~~ 

being four inches and a half higher than that of November, 1807; whole streets in the vicinity 
of the river were completely inundated, and many parts of the town, which had liitherto 
escaped the effects of a high tide, were on this occasion covered to a considerable depth 
with water. 

The following tables will give a correct view of many matters connected with the trade 
of this town : — <>f Commercf*. 

Tonnage of coah and .snndn/ goodsy corny inwards and oulwardsy in the following 

years y viz. 


1 

yi:a «h. 

! ruALonoNS of 

i eoAi.s. 

i 

TONS OF COKN, 
OOODHj 

1 - _ . 

TOTAL. 

179U 

1800 

24,530 

! 

; 28,168 

57,.5!!.5* . 
.52.698 ; 

1801 

20,036 

, 30,363 

6(),38S ' 

; 1802 

25,787 

38,4.57 

64,274 ! 

1803 

25,730 

.39,91!! 

06,665 ; 

1804 

25,832 

31,808 

57,640 j 

1805 

21,878 

41,102 

62,980 

1 80G 

24,005 

44,878 

08,883 

1807 

20,202 

4.5,229 

65.431 1 

1808 

21, .584 

41,258 

62,842 j 

180!) 

19,.549 

41,179 

60,728 

1810 I 

i 24,437 ! 

61,819 

86,256 ! 

1811 I 

21,7.3G 

65.209 

86,94.5 : 

1812 j 

22,328 1 

.56,821 

79,149 : 

1813 ; 

18,883 

52,101 

70,984 

1814 1 

21,750 

44,465 

66,221 

1815 1 

20,687 

46,099 

66,786 

1[816“ 1 

20,452 

.50,.546 

70,988 

1817 i 

15,381 

.50,958 

66,339 

1818 i 

19,962 

42,266 i 

62,228 ! 


A very considerable trade is carried on with the interior of the kingdom by means of the 
Witham, and the various navigable canals witii which it communicates. Great quantities of 
inland coals are brought down the Witham to Boston. In the year 1811, 12,722| chaldrons 
of coals passed through the grand sluice; in 1812, I4,929f chaldrons. 

Number ofvesselsy including barges and other small crafty ivliich have belonged to this port 


during the last eight years. 


In the year 1811 

165 

1815 

139 

1812 

177 

1816 

125 

1813 

171 

1817 

128 

1814 

162 

1818 

121 


1st Jan. 1819 116, and the amount of tonnage 7377, 


The tonnage inwards was 3!), 640, that outwards 23, 
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l.ady Banks, this vessel was launched in 1810, and registered four hundred and fourteen tons. 

A vessel called tht! Meaburn, and which registered two hundred and fifty tons, was launched 
in 1804, and one called the Sir Joseph Banks, of three hundred and forty tons, in 1808.* 

A/js/rari of the total quantity of the several sorts of cortif or oj malt, metal, or flour, 
shipped in the port of Boston, and carried coast wise^ 


YKAKS, 

WHEAT. 

WHEAT 

1 FLOUU. 

nv.. 

JiARLEY. 

MAET. 1 

OATS. 

' 

Qrs 

i 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 1 

Qrs. 

1803 

,0190 

62 

13.5 

924 

124 ; 

191,048 

1804 

7676 

181 

L02 

4.0.0 

380 ; 

1 79, .063 
201,898 

I HOG : 

2.013 

34 

— 

369 

5 : 

1806 1 

3.00.0 

' 

— 

1499 

^ 74 1 

257,864 

1807 ' 

6212 

10 

2 

771 

196 I 

242, .599 

1808 

7.074 

258 

122 

495 

: 667 ; 

253,413 

1 809 

3.0,09 

36 



12.5 

76 

263,082 

1810 

1811 

31 

10 

537 

432 

356,040 

1811 

32,638 

i 1550 

725 1 

670 

’ 373 

360,699 

1812 

4.5,238 

i 850 

475 

140 

1 525 

251,504 

18i:i 

43,985 

i 760 

30 

784 

1 335 

239,063 

1814 ; 

1.5,105 

i 1.37 

295 

— 

119 

2.54,916 

18ir, 1 

22,275 

1 .50 

10 

183 

1 75 

246,160 

1816 i 

49,551 

1 581 

80 

678 

i 183 

236,224 

1817 i 

28,349 

j 255 

384 

13,225 

, 414 

223,693 

1818 i 

20,.539 

: 384 

_j 

499 

1564 

; 370 

185,709 


In the years 1811 and 1812, one third of the whole quantity of oats wdiich arrived in the 
port of London were shipped from Boston. 

In 1811, the whole quantity was 900,000 quarters, of which Boston sent about 300,000 
quarters. In 1812, the whole quantity %vas 600,000 quarters, of which Boston sent about 
200,000 quarters. 

Tonnage of shipping and number of seamen in each year, commencing in 1803, to the year 1818 
inclusive, with the gross receipts of duties paid at the Boston Custom-house. 


YEARS. 


1803 

8204 

1804 

7878 

1805 

7976 

1806 

8086 

1807 

8309 

1808 

8981 

1809 ! 

! 9394 

1810 1 

9652 

1811 

10,848 

1812 

1 1 .848 



GROKS RECE] 


£. h. 

502 

23,746 7 

480 

19,895 10 

472 

25,470 15 

473 

22,877 4 

486 

t23,507 7 

518 

14,520 13 

546 

14,239 9 

563 

22,926 18 

626 

22,018 11 

678 

22,312 14 


10 


8 

n 

8 

lOi 

?* 


Thompsiou’s Boston. 


•f* £12,01)0. 6s. ol this amount wa.s for duly on i-oals Imported into Boston during tbii year. 
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YEA us. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

GROSS RECEIPT. 




8. d 

1813 

11,521 

657 

28,134 1 8 

1814 

10,476 

697 

20,213 17 8 

1815 

8,229 

465 

17,889 8 11 

1816 

7,917 

447 

11,768 16 8 

1817 

8,133 

455 

; 12,974 12 2 

1818 

7,751 ■ 

428 

1 18,950 6 11 


CHAP. 1. 


Of these gross receipts, the duties on coals brought coastwise amount to between twelve 
and thirteen thousand pounds annually. The remainder is the receipt of duties on foreign 
goods imported. The quantity of coals coastwise has neither increased or diminished to any 
considerable degree during this period. In the years J808 and 1809 the imports were trifling, 
the trade from the Baltic and Norway being obstructed , hence the failure of duties in 
those years. 

It is to be observed, that the above statements include the business done, and duties paid, 
at Wainfleet and Spalding, which are branches of the port of Boston. The trade of Wainfleet 
has been, during the periods to which those statements refer, too insignificant to be noticed. 
The general proportions between Boston and Spalding are as follows. 

Coast business outward, in 1807, at Boston, six sevenths; at Spalding, one seventh of the 
whole. Coast business inwards nearly in the same proportion. 

The whole trade passing at the Boston Custom-house may be estimated at three fourths for 
Boston, and one fourth for Spalding. 

Boston has been a town corporate from the time of Henry VIII. and is governed by a 
mayor, (who is also admiral of the adjacent ports,) recorder, deputy recorder, twelve aldermen, 
eighteen common councilnien, a town clerk, coroner, an auction bailiff, a chamberlain, two 
Serjeants at mace, a harbour master, and a water-bailiff. 

The charter granted by Henry VIII. by which the town was made a free borough, and 
endowed with the following privileges, was as follows : — 

1. To have a mayor, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common councilmen of the burgesses. 
2. To have a recorder, a town clerk, six constables, a coroner, two serjeants of the mace, and 
a clerk of the market ; who, as well as the mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen, shall 
each of them take an oath convenient for their several offices. — 3. Nicholas Robertson 
appointed the first mayor, and to hold that office from the feast of St. Philip and James until 
the said feast next ensuing, or until another mayor, duly elected, shall have taken his oath. — 
4, The mayor and burgesses to be one body corporate, and implead or be impleaded by the 
name of the mayor and burgesses of Boston, in the County of Lincoln. — 5. The mayor and 
burgesses to have a common seal, which shall remain in the custody of two of the elder bur- 
gesses and two of the common councilmen, to be chosen for that purpose by the mayor, 
aldermen, and common councilmen. — 6. To have power to purchase and sell lands, and under 
the common seal, as other burgesses of any free borough in England can do. — 7. To have 
power to purchase and hold, for ever, lands, and to the clear value of £100. per annum, 
though they be held of the king in chief, without any writ. — 8, The twelve first aldermen 

H H 


Civil 

Goverumenl. 


(Charter! . 
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office. — 9. The mayor and aldermen to meet in the Guild-hall, in the borough, as often as they 
please, and to choose eighteen of the most discreet, approved and honest burgesses, for the 
common councilrnen. — 10. The aldermen and common council to choose a mayor out of such 
of the aldermen as have not, for five years last past, borne the office of mayor for one whole 
year, at Lady-day, who shall enter on his office and take an oath at May-day. — 1 1. The mayor 
and aldermen, when occasion requires, shall, with the assent of the common councilrnen, or 
the majority of them, in Guild-hall, choose new aldermen out of the burgesses of this 
borough. — 12. Such aldermen shall bear their office for life, except a lawful cause should 
happen. — 13. In case the mayor dies, another shall be chose for the remaining part of the 
year, in form aforesaid. — 14. The mayor and aldermen, in case of death or misdemeanor, to 
displace and choose other common councilrnen. — 15. The mayor and aldermen may choose, 
in the Guild-hall, a discreet person, and learned in the law, to be their common counsel in all 
matters for the profit of the borough, who shall be called the recorder. — 16. And they shall 
iiave power, as often as they please, to choose one other learned person to write, engross, 8cc. 
all records, &.c. of the mayor, &c. who shall be called the town clerk. — 17. The recorder and 
town clerk shall each of them take an oath, immediately after their election, convenient for 
their respective office, before the mayor, &c. The mayor, aldermen, and common councilrnen, 
shall have full power to make burgesses ; and no person to be a burgesser, except he be first 
made such by the said mayor, &c. — 18. The mayor and aldermen shall choose six constables 
every year, but continue them longer, or (for a reasonable cause) displace them sooner, and 
choose others in their room, as they shall think expedient. — 19. The mayor and aldermen, or 
the major part of them, (wher(‘of the said mayor shall be one,) may choose whensoever they 
please, two serjeants at mace, to do all things within the borough which shall be commanded 
them by the mayor. — 20. And every .serjeant of the mace shall bear as an ensign of his office, 
a mace, upon which the king’s arms shall be handsomely engraved, as is customary for the 
serjeants in the city of London ; and the mayor and aldermen, or the major part of them, may, 
as ollcn as they please, discharge the said serjeants, or cither of them, and substitute others in 
their stead. — 21. The liberties and jurisdictions of the borough shall extend to the uttermost 
parts and bounds of the parish of St. Botolph, of Boston aforesaid. — 22. The mayor and 
aldermen may elect from time to time, at their pleasure, a fit person of the burgesses of this 
borough, to be coroner within the same, to execute the office of a coroner in as ample a manner 
as any coroner in any county in Kngland ought to do, so that no other coroner shall enter into 
this borough to do any thing which belongs to a coroner. — 23. The mayor shall be escheator 
within the borough ; and the mayor and burgesses shall have for their own use all escheates, 
profits, and casualties happening within the borough, without giving account to the king. — 
24. Saving notwithstanding to the king, year, day, and waste of, such escheater shall take an 
oath before the aldermen and common councilrnen, that he will faithfully exercise the said 
office, and give an account yearly to the said aldermen and common councilrnen of the profits 
thereof, and that the same shall be employed for the defence of the said borough, and of the 
banks and haven of the same, under and by the direction of the said aldermen* — 26. And the 
mayor and burgesses shall have all issues, fines, redemptions, and other profits whatsoever, to 
be forfeited, which shall happen before the said mayor, recorder, town clerk, and aldermen, or 
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any of them ; or before the escheater, or the justices of peace, or gaol delivery within the said 
borough ; and may take possession of them by the officers of the said borough and convert 
the same to the amendment of the banks and port of the said borough. — 26. The mayor shall 
have the return and execution of all writs and precepts within the said borough ; and no 
sheriff, bailiff, justice of peace, or any other officer or minister, shall intrude within the said 
borough. — 27. None shall enjoy the privileges of the borough but the inhabitants who pay 
scot and lot, taxes, and all charges, as other burgesses of the borough, except he be licensed 
by letters patent under the common seal of the said borough, with the consent of the mayor, 
aldermen, and common councilraen, to dwell out of the said borough. — 28. The mayor and 
burgesses shall hold twice a year a court-leet within the borough, before the mayor, recorder, 
or clerk of the said borough, and shall have all things which belong to the court-leet, and wafe 
and stray ; and also the assire or assay of wine, bread, ale, and beer, and punishments and 
amendments of the breach of the same. — 29. The mayor and burgesses shall have all goods of 
felons, fugitives, and persons condemned, self-murderers, persons attained and outlawed and 
treasures, trove, deodands and forfeits of felons whatsoever, happening within the said borough, 
without any thing to be paid or done to the king for the same. — 30. The mayor shall be clerk 
of the market, and take an oath in the Guild-hall convenient for the office, and shall by 
himself, or sufficient deputy, do all things which belong to the said office as clerk of the 
market ; but only the mayor, or his deputy, shall enter into the borough to do any thing 
belonging to the said office. — 31. The mayor and burgesses shall have a free market twice a 
week, i. e. on Wednesday and Saturday, to be held throughout the whole borough ; and no 
market shall be granted hereafter by the king within seven miles round the said borough. — 
32. The mayor and burgesses shall have two fairs or marts every year, i. e. on St. George^s 
day and two next days following; and on St. James’s day and the two next days, with all the 
liberties and free customs in anywise to fairs belonging, and a court of pyepowder, with all 
profits arising in the same ; and they shall have for ever a reasonable toll for goods there 
bought or sold, and pikage, stallage, pontage, lastage, wharfage, and passage, as the mayor 
and burgesses of King's Lynn have, or have been accustomed to have. — 33. The mayor, 
recorder, and four of the elder of the aldermen, shall be justices of the peace, whereof the 
mayor, recorder, and two of the eldest and discreetest of the said aldermen, shall be justices of 
quorum, and they together, four, three, or two of them, with the mayor, shall have the full 
correction and power, and to take cognizance of and determine all matters, as well concerning 
all manner of felonies, trespasses, misprisons, and extortions, as all other causes whatsoever 
happening in the said borough, as fully justices assigned to hear and determine felonies, 
trespasses, &c. in other boroughs and counties in England may or can do by virtue of the 
king's commission to them directed for that purpose or otherwise, and they shall be justices to 
deliver the gaol within the said borough of the prisoners being therein, from time to time, 
according to the laws and customs of England. — 34. No burgess dwelling within the borough 
shall plead or be impleaded concerning lands and tenures, situate in the borough, or any cause, 
real, jjersonal, or mixed, arising in the said borough, or shall prosecute his suit for the same 
otherwise than in the court of this borough. — 36. And if any plea, action, complaint, or suit, 
shall be prosecuted against any burgess dwelling in the said borough, the mayor and burgesses 
shall have full power, by their clerk of the said borough, to demand cognizance of the plea, 
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trained by any person out of the said borough, to pay any debt to any other person for which 
he is chief debtor and pledge. — 36 No burgesser shall be compelled to serve upon any jury, 
(except matters belonging to the crown) or any other office whatsoever out of the said borough, 
so long as they shall dwell there. — 37. The mayor and four aldermen, thereof two shall be 
justices of the peace and two of the quorum, and the recorder and clerk of the said borough, 
or any three of them, shall hold a court of record twice a week, viz. on every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and shall have power to hold plea concerning all actions, suits, plaints, as well real 
and personal as mixed, for any cause whatsoever arising within the said borough, and there- 
upon to direct due process as the cause shall require, according to the laws and customs of 
England, as it is used in the city of London.— 38. The burgesses shall be free of all the tolls 
and customs of, and for all their wares, and throughout the king's jurisdiction, so that this 
grant be not to the prejudice of any former grant, and they shall not be convicted concerning 
any plea arising within the borough, but only by their fellow burgesses, except in matters 
concerning the crown ; and none shall be demurred, but according to the ancient laws of the 
city of Winchester ; and they shall justly have all their lands and tenures in surety, and all 
their debts whatsoever. — 39. The mayor and recorder, wdth the aldermen and common council, 
or the major part of the aldermen and common council, in the Guild-hall assembled, shall 
have power to make laws for the good government and profit of the said borough, and put 
thorn in execution, or to change them as they shall think fit; and these laws shall be allowed 
according to the form of the king's statutes in that case set forth and provided. — 40. No 
person not being free of this borough, shall buy or sell of, or to any other unfVee man, within 
the said borough, any merchandize or other thing whatsoever, (except victuals) in gross, but 
only in the time of fairs, under pain of forfeiting the goods bought or sold, to be converted to 
the use of the mayor and burgesses; and they, by their offices, may put themselves in 
possession thereof, without giving account or paying any thing to the king. — 41. All manner 
of shij)s or boats, laden with any kind of goods to be sold, and entering the precincts of the 
deeps ol* Boston, and extending to a place called Salteny Yates, with purpose to come to the 
said borough, shall in nowise unload in any other nigh place within the precincts of the said 
deeps, or shall in anywise be laden but within the port of the said borough, nor shall expose 
t-o sale their wares, without the consent of the mayor and aldermen, or the major part of them, 
upon pain of forfeiting all the merchandize so exposed to sale, or laden or unladen ; the one 
moiety of which forfeiture shall be to the crown, the other the mayor and burgesses for the 
defence of the said borough. — 42. No person shall meet and buy goods to sell again, that are 
coming to the borough to be sold, before they be exposed to sale in a convenient place in the 
borough, upon pain of forfeiture of the goods so bought and sold, to the use of the mayor and 
burgesses, and of imprisonment, at the discretion of the mayor and aldermen, from which he 
shall not be released without great punishment. — 43. All freemen shall pay scot and lot, and 
have and bear their share of all charges for the maintaining of the statutes and liberties of the 
borough, according to the oaths they take on their admittance to their freedom, and he that 
shall refuse so to do shall lose the liberties of the borough. — 44. The mayor and burgesses and 
common council, or the major part of them, shall have power to assess the inhabitants, as well 
unfree as free, with a tax for making a safeguard and defence of the borough and church there. 
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against the violence of the waters and rage of the sea, hereafter happening, or for other 
necessary things within that borough; and shall have power, by their servant for that purpose 
appointed, to levy, &c. collect the same taxes and assessments, and to convert them to the 
defence and amendment of the borough, under the view of the mayor and aldermen, or the 
major part of them ; and if the mayor shall find any person opposing such levy, he shall cause 
him to bo punished at his discretion. — 46. Every burgess of this borough, of what condition 
soever he be, may freely buy whatsoever his occasion requires, out of all ships and boats, 
laden with any kind of merchandize to be sold, as well foreign as of our own realms, coming 
into this port ; and if any person do buy such merchandize in gross, every burgess, if he will^ 
shall have such part of those merchandize so bought in gross as he shall have occasion for to 
support himself and his family, for the same price as the said buyer bought the same, paying 
the said buyer on board the said ship the price of what he shall buy. — 46. And that none of 
these merchandize to be sold before a plank of the said borough to be put to the ship, upon 
pain of forfeiture of the goods so bought or sold, against the said form aforesaid, to be 
converted to the amending and sustaining the borough and port aforesaid. — 47. The mayor in 
every question concerning any matter whatsoever, shall liave two voices, wdiich shall be of as 
great strength as the voices of two eldest aldermen. — 48. No alderman of any guild or 
fraternity, within the church of St. Botolph, in Boston aforesaid, by colour of these letters 
patent, shall withdraw or diminish any obiits, obiqueis, or other gifts whatsoever, appointed to 
be done by the last wills of any persons, but shall maintain them according to the last wills of 
the donors, and according to the laws of England made or to be made. — 49. The mayor shall 
oversee all the aldermen of the guilds, &c. aforesaid ; shall observe and maintain all obiits, 
and according to the tenure of the last will of the donor. — 60. And if the mayor shall perceive 
that any of the aldermen aforesaid shall not observe the obiits, and according to the will of the 
donor, and laws of England made, or to be made, then he shall admonish the said alderman, 
that lie shall keep the obiits, aforesaid ; and if any one of the said aldermen shall refuse 
after admonition given him by the mayor, to keep the obiits, &c. aforesaid, then the mayor, 
with the assent of the aldermen, or the major jiart of them, of the borough aforesaid, shall 
commit the said aldermen of the guilds or fraternities aforesaid, so denying, to prison within 
the borough, there to remain until they find sufficient security that they will observe the obiits, 
and in form aforesaid. — 61. None hereafter shall be chosen as an alderman of any guilds 
founded within the borough, except he be a burgess, and an inhabitant of the same. — 62. The 
mayor and burgesses shall not hereafter in any wise be charged towards the new making or 
repairing ol‘ the sluice there, otherwise than heretofore they have been charged, so that as well 
as all and singular the tenements and possessions of any lands or tenements within the level of 
the sluice aforesaid, as the inhabitants of the said borough shall only be taxed according to 
the rate of their proportion of land and tenements, being within the liberties of the said 
borough, or the precints of the same, &c. not otherwise nor by any other means. — 53. The 
mayor and burgesses may purchase manor, &c. of any alderman, &c, of any guild, &c. or any 
body corporate, within the said borough. 64. The aldermen and chamberlain of the said 
guild, have licence to give or sell to the said mayor and burgesses all manors, &c. aforesaid, 
to be held by them and their successors for ever, notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, or 
any other act to the contrary. — 65. The mayor and burgesses shall maintain the obiits, and 
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in case the purciiase, the manors of the guilds. See. — 56. The mayor and burgesses shall have 
a gaol or gaols^ prison or prisons^ within the said borough, to keep all those who, within the 
said borough, for any lawful cause, shall be taken or attached to be detained under the custody 
of such person or persons as the mayor and aldermen, or the major part of them (whereof the 
mayor shall always be one) shall depute for the purpose until they be delivered by due course 
of law. — 57. The mayor and burgesses shall enjoy for ever all the privileges aforesaid, and 
shall have these letters patent under the great seal of England in due time made and sealed, 
without paying any fine or fee in the hannassers of chancery for the letters aforesaid, this is 
verbatim, and that there is no express mention in this present of the time, yearly value, or of 
the certainty of the premises, or of any of them, or of any other gifts or grants by us hereto- 
fore made to the said mayor and burgesses, or any statute, act, or ordinance, provision, or 
restriction, made, published, ordained, or provided to the contrary hereof, or any other 
matter, cause, or thing whatsoever, in anywise notwithstanding ; in testimony thereof, 
we have caused these our letters to be made patents. Witness ourselves at Westminster, 
the fourteenth day of May, in the thirty-seventh year of our reign, A. D. 1546. (Henry 
the Eighth.) 

Edward the Sixth by his letters patent, bearing date the IGth day of May, anno reg. 1, 
( 1547) confirmed all these several privileges. 

And Queen Mary, by her charter in the first and second years of her reign, gave to the 
“ mayor and burgesses of Boston, and their successors, in consideration of the great charges 
which they daily sustain in the reparation of the bridge and port there, and that they may be 
the better enabled to support the same, all the several parcels of lands, houses, &c. which were 
lately part of the possessions of the fraternities of the Blessed Mary, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
and the Holy Trinity in Boston, now dissolved, and afterwards were parcels of the lands, &c. 
of William, late Marquis of Northampton, attainted of high treason.’**' And she also gave unto 


• All mxoiinl of llio stneral lamls, messuages, iV:c. granted by King Philip and Queen Mary, (in the first and second years 
ol ilitdr Tfign,) to the mayor and burgesses of Boston, in the County of Lincoln, and their successors, for divers purposes. 
Kxlrarled and translated from an authentic latin copy of their majesties^ grant. The original record reiuaining in the Chapel 
oil he lUdls. 
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T n VVormgate, in the county of Lincoln, 
III a close of land of Rose Tovener, in 

Boston 

J n Boston Field, in Boston 

At the Ilursepittle, in Boston 
Near to the Church-yard, In Boston.. 

I n Boston 

In BosJon, a great messiingo or tene- 
ment 

In Slvirheck, in the county of Lincoln. . 

In Bargute, in Boston 

In iSkirbeck 

III Boston, with all their appiirte-J 
nances . 

In Boston, at the Horsepitlie there T. 

In Bustuii 

In Boston, near the Horsepitlie there 


.lohn Pnrrowe 
Richard Pldder 
Edmund Turner 
John Johnson 

Hugh Pyle 
William Kyde 
John Pynner 

Nicholas Folde 

Thomas Thompson 
Robert Butler 
Henry Bell 
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the said mayor and burgesses, and to their successors, all manner of woods, underwoods, See. 
upon whatsoever demises and grants in anywise made of the premises, as fully and in as ample 


‘ s~ 

93 

a 

o 

B 

GAR- 

DENS 


SITUATION. 1 

IN TENITRE OR OCCUVATION OF 

A. 

li. 

1 




In Boston, near 1o the Morsepittle 






there, newly bniU 


1 

17 



One nie.ssua«:e. culled Pygotte^s Hall, 






and 17 acres of pasture and arable 






land, lyiiiff and being in Bonington 






and Qnadring, in the county of 






Lincoln 

Thomas Rayner 

1 




In Boston, in the Market-end there. . 

Lawrence Merrynll 

1 

37 



In Skirbetk 

Peter Orkyn 

J 




In Bo.ston, in the Bargate there .... 

William Nendyke 



2 


In Wiblon, In the county of Lincoln, 






at N urines^ Ferme 1 

Nicholas Penny 

1 




In Bo.ston, in the Bargnte there .... j 

I'hotnus Fare borne 

1 




In Boston, in the Bargate there 1 

Edw'urd Pynchebocke 

1 




In Hustiin, in the Market-place there i 

Tlionms Dytton 

1 



In the llarfrale, in Boston 1 

•Toll 11 Cunddll 

1 



1 In Bustoti j 

Robert Ward 

1 



1 In Bosion, in th« Mxtrket-plnce (here 

John Scott 

1 



1 In Boston, in the WormRale there . . 

Agne.s Dytton 

1 



1 Called the Chauntery-bouse, in the 





1 South ende in Boston 

George Hank, Chaplain 

1 



In Boston, in the Fleshe-rowe there. . 

John Johnson 

1 




In Boston, in the Market-place, on the 






west side of the water there 

Francis CoUe 





I n Boston, in a close of Thus. Tyliiey 

Robert Gye 

1 




In Lincoln Rowe, in Boston 

Margaret Savage 

1 




In Bo.ston 

Kdmuncl Parker 

1 


15 


Til Wrangle, in the county of Lincoln. . 

John Rede, Gentleman 

1 




In Boston, in the Market-place there 

Robert Pawsoii 

1 




In Bo.ston 

William Clarke 

1 




In Boston, in the Market-place there 

John Bell 

2 




And other houses, meadows, — — — and 






puKtiire.s, and arable hind, lying and 






being in Walcotte, in the county of 






Lincoln, which were lately the pro- 






perty of John Robynson 

Robert Mollard 

1 




In Boston, at Tliilihredale there .... 

John Bennet 

1 


2 

2 

Near to Burgnte tln^re 

Richard Sybsey 



0 


Near to Choseli Hill and Harder- ^ 






ftelde, in Wibton >- 

John Wilkynson 



2 

2 

Ditto ^ 


) 


4 


Messuage or cottage in Wiblon 

Wiiliuni TTuchonson 

1 




In Boston, on the west side of the 






water there 

William Muidenwell I 

1 

1 



One house or hull, called our Ladies’ 

1 





Hull, and one garden, on the south 






side of the said hall, in Boston, in 

BosUin 





the south ende there 

Mayor and Burgesses of 



3 


In Boston, in the Long Fielde there. . 

John Powe 

\ 

1 

27 


In Skirbeck 

Francis Hall 



4 


In Wiblon 

John Wilson 



4 


Ditto . 

Ditto 

1 




One House, in which the Grammar- 






school is held 




5 

2 

In Skirbecke 

Peter Orkyn 

1 

1 



In Boston, In Bargate there 

Agnes Huddlestone 

1 

1 



In Boston 

William Fnceby 

) 

1 



In Boston 

John Woddesley 

1 

1 



Ill Boston 

Agnes Carter 

1 

1 



In Boston 

Emote Claxbye 

1 

1 



In Boston 

Robert Butler 

1 


S 


In Gosberkirke, in the county of Lin- 






coln 

Bartholomew Davyd 

J 




In Boston, in Prove Lane there .... 

Richard Starre 

1 




In Boston, a cottage or tenement. . • . 

Henry Tupbey 
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BOOK 111. j^j^y master, alderman, keeper, or any other of the governors of the late fraternities, 

or any of them, or the said William, Marquis of Northampton, or any other heretofore having 
possession, or being seized of the premises, to have, hold, and enjoy the aforesaid messuages, 
lands, tenements, woods, rents, reversions, &c. with all their appurtenances, for the finding, 
maintaining, and establishing, for ever, a free grammar schod, in Boston, aforesaid, and a 
fit master to teach and instruct, and serve in the said school, for the education and instruction 
of boys and youth in grammar ; and also for the finding the two presbyters for the celebration 
of divine service in the parish church of Boston, aforesaid, and four poor inhabitants of the 
borough aforesaid, to pray there for ever for our good and prosperous state whilst we live, and 
after our decease, for the souls of us and our ancestors, to be held of us, and pf our heirs and 
successors of the said Queen, as of our manor of Castor, in the said county of Lincoln, by 
fealty only, in free soccage, and not in capite, for all rents, services, exactions, and demands 
whatsoever. 

And it is further provided, that the mayor and burgesses, and their successors, shall expend 
and convert all the issues, rents, and profits from time to time, coming from the messuages 
aforesaid, by these presents granted, for the maintenance of a schoolmaster and usher of the 
said school, and for the chaplains and poor men aforesaid, and other necessary things, only 
touching and concerning the said borough, school, chaplains, and poor men aforesaid ; and 
the support and maintenance of the same, and not in any other manner, nor to any other uses 
and intent. By writ of Privy Seal, Hare. 

Queen FJizabeth, by her charter, bearing date the 11th day of February, anno. reg. 15, 
1572, gave the corporation a court of admiralty, whose jurisdiction extended to all the neigh- 
bouring sea coast, and also confirmed all former grants. James, her successor, confirmed and 
enlarged these privileges. 

The same charter also gave to the mayor and burgesses, all goods and chattels of felons and 
self murderers, within the limits of the port; all wrecks, &c. ; deodands and forfeited goods; 


I.AND. 


A. 

R. 

1 

2 


2 

7 


5 

i 

3 

s 

o 


7 

& 

1 


227 1 

0 


SITUATION. 


I n Gnwnt Lane, in Boston 
In Worrogate, In Boston . 

In Wrangle.. 

I n Wrangle 

Ill Wrangle 

In Wrangle 

In Wrangle 

In Wrangle 

In Wrangle-...* 

R(k1s, 


IN TENURE OR OCCUPATION OF 


Robert Drope 
John Parrowe 
John Rede, Gentleman 
Richard Goodricke 
Walter Willowe 

Thomas Dove 

Richard Stephenson 
Thomas Knight 
William Skinne 


Total, Messuages 60 

Gardens ]0 

Land 227 a . Or. &p. 

Exclusive of Slonethinge and Tolethinge In Walcotte. 

* This charter bears date the 17th of August, anno reg. 2. (1603.) 
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an| all manner of royal: fish. ATurious clause in this charter, grants to the mayor and l>ur-^ 
Assies the poWe^ whoremongers, whores, bawds, panders, and procurers, 

l^ini all others Wha^S l^er, living lasciviously and inconstantly ; and also all persons dishonest- 
^iy and milMbusly railing upon every light occasion, which, in English, are commonly 
called scolds/’ Tlio charter i^lso forbids any ordinary officer to inlerinoddlo in tbe correct- 
ing any sucb offences, committed within the borough of Boston, and liberty of the same ; but, 
that the mayor and burgesses and tbcir successors, shall enjoy these authorities, and witli all 
the advantages necessarily belonging to the same, without yielding any ac.*count or in any wise 
paying or doing any other thing for the same, to the Queen or her successors.” 

Janies the First granted a charter to Boston bearing date 17th August, IG08, in which he 
renewed and 'Confirmed the former charters, and endowecl the corporation with some fresh 
priviliges and immunities. 

The arms of the corporation of Boston tire— Sable, Three ducal coronets in pale, or. Crest. 
Oil a wool pack, a ram couchant, or, SucroRTERs. — Two mormaids proper, dueally 
crowned, or. 

These anrns w(?re allowed and confirmed by Robert Cook,Clareiicioux, Ist Pecemher, I5d8. 

The insignia attached to the office of mayor, are two maces and an oar of silver gilt, whicli 
are borne before him by the two serjeants at mace, and the marshall of the admiralty; the oar 
was purcliased in 1725, the maces in 1727. 

Tlufre are three official seals belonging to this corporation ; the Common or Treasury Seal 
is circular, with tlio arms of the town in the centre, on one side is the letter B and on the 
other II tun. Legend sicaL. coe. maior. et. bvroen. bvuoi. dk, boston, in.com. Lincoln. 
This seal is appended to all public acts of the corporate body, leases, Sfip, 

Tln^j admiralty seal is ( ircular, in tlie centres is an antique ship, on tlio sails of which are the 
arms of the town. Legend, sigillv. concern, cavvsae. marinas, maioratvs. bvhgi. oe. 
BOSTok. 1573. This seal is attached to the proceedings and orders of the Admiralty Court. 
The official seal of the mayor is small. It is circular with the arms of the town, and around 

it SIOILLVM. MAIOU. BVHGI. DE. BOSTON. 

Although this tow’U sent members to throe councils in the reign of Edward HI., it did not \iv 
return members to parliament until it was made a free borough, 37tli of Henry VI 11.; hut tliCr 
returns from the I7lh of Edward IV. to the 1st of Edward VI. being lost, wo have no account 
of the members sent from this place, if any were sent, until 6lh of Edward VI. 

The right 6f voting at an election previous to the passing of the Reform act, was in all the 
sons of aldermen, and the eldest sons of common councilmeu, who voted by right of birth, 
the other burgesses by right of senitude alone. Now the franchise is vested in tJie house- 
ffhqldcrs, (of ton pounds yearly value) and burgesses who reside within seven miles of Boston. 


prejtenta- 

tioii. 


Anno ' Aunt) , 4 

1 1 ] 337 Kanif's not knovvii 

•i 8 1332 Ritirdus Rceil 

' Bif'ardus do CVolhy 


Edwahd III. 

Anno Anno 
Dom. 

27 1353 Phillipus Skerbock. 

AVilliclmus Bay 


• Those st aVi are e- pravetl in Thoiri^sou^s Boston 
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BOOK in. ]il»WAUD VI. 


Anno 

\uiu> 

Anno Anno 

U eg. 

Doll). 

Keg. Uom. . m, 

C) 

1552 Leonard Irby 

George Forster* 



Mary. 

1 

1553 Fruticis AlleyuL* 

2-3 1555 Leonard frby 


Goor^n Forst(‘r 

Georp;e Forster 

1 

1551 Leonard Irby 

1-5 1557 Leonard Irby 


George Forster 

G(‘ore“e ForsUn 

1 > 

1551 Ltioimrd Irby 



(ieor^e Forster 

Lr.lZAKKTIl. 

J 

1558-9 Thonius Gn>onji(^res 

2.S 1585 'rboinas StojihtmsoT , 


John Jotfrys 

Vin(‘ent Skinner 

5 

1553 L(‘(mart] Jrl>y 

3J I5S8 Anthony Irby 


Thomas Heneajri. 

Vincent Skinner 

i:j 

1571 Leonard Irby 

35 1592 Uieliard Steplunison 


Thomas J.ayhehl 

Vincent Skinner 

11 

1572 Steph(‘n Thimhl(J)y 

39 1597 Riehard Stephonsoi) 


William Dorrinpton 

Anthony frby 

n 

1585 Nieliolas (ior^es 

13 llidl Henry (-aptJI 


Vincent Skinner 

Antlionv Irby 



James I. 

1 

If)D3 Frarteis Lullineliarn 

18 1520 Sir Thomas ( diitki 


Antliony Irby 

Antijony Irby 

12 

1014 

21 1523 Sir William Airinc! 


Anthony Irby 

Sir Clement Cottf‘r< 


' In 1552, Mr. Naiiion brought suit ugaiiist ihefowiiol Bo.sloii,for hi sice for his alt ondancc? of tlju parliament house; ho 
ItL'i wards ugieiHl to compromise (ho suit for twenty nobles (Corjioration Records.) Mr. ISauton appears to have been 
oae of the members for th(? borough, and regarding himself as the sei vant of his constituents, d(?manded payment for 
bis uUeiidance in parliament u}>on tlieir business. Care seems to have been taken at the subsequent election to bargain 
i'eforehnnd witli the candidates, that if they were returned they should not demand any remuneration for their troiilde 
The following is an extract from the Corporation Records relative to this election. 

An Assemblie holdeu by tlio Maior, the Aldermen, and Common Council the 27lh day of January, 1552, 

‘‘ Also there 'vas a w iyttredde, sent fromn the Shcrylfe of Lyncolnsliire, for the chosyngof two burgess for this next 
imrliamcnt, to be holdcn at, Westminster, the 1st day of Marche, Anno 6th Edward VI., whereupon it was agreed^, that 
Leonard Jrliy should he one of the said hnrgesses, not having or takyiig any fee or wage for the same, accordi ng to bis 
promyse, as may appear by his letter, bearing datethe day hereof; and for the other, rcspccteis taken to thenext asscin- 

Assemble holden the 2Uth day of January, 1552.” 

It was agreed that George Forster, according to his request, should be the olheMmrgess, without any tbyng takying 
for^his fee ; and then there was a letter of clylicate sent of the burgesses names, to the sheriffe of the shire.” 

It appears that the corporate body alone did at this time, and for nearly eighty years afterwards, return the members 
to parliament ; the right of voting being vested in, or at least exercised by, the mayor, aldermen, and common conn« 
eil only. — T'tomp 90 it's lloslmty nofr, p. 256. 

i In whose place M iliiam Boswell. . 
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Charlrs I. 


Anno 

lleg. 

Anno 

Dom. 


Anno 

Reg. 

Anno 

Horn. 

1 

1626 Sir Edward Barkham 

15 

1640 Sir Anthony Irby 



William Boswell 


William Ellis 

1 

1625 

Sir Edward Barkham 

16 

1640 Sir Anthony Irby 



Richard Oakley 


William Ellis 

3 

1628 

Richard BuHingham 
Richard Chclley 

Ch A U LES II. 


5 

1653 

Members returned only 

for the 

Sir Philip Harcourt 



County. 

— 

Thomas Thorey 

6 

1654 

William Ellis 

30 

1678 Sir Anthony Irby 

8 

1656 

Sir Anthony Irby 


Sir William Ellis 

11 

1568 

Sir Anthony Irby 

31 

1679 Sir Anthony Irby 



Francis Mnsscndon 


Sir William York 

12 

1660 

Sir Anthony Irby 

33 

1681 Sir Anthony Irby 



Sir Thomas Hatcher 


Sir William York 

13 

1661 

J.ord Willoughby 

Sir Anthony Irby 

James II. 


1 

1685 

Rob. Lord Willoughby 

de 4 

1688 Rob. Lord Willoughby 



Ercsby 


Sir William York 



Peregrine Bertie 


■m 



WlI.LlAM ANO MaKY. 

2 

1690 

Peregrine Bertie 

12 

1700 Edmund Boulter 



Sir William York 


Sir William York 

7 

1695 

Peregrine Bertie 

13 

1701 Peregrine Bertie 



Sir William York 


Sir William York 

10 

1698 

Richard Wynn 

Edmund Boulter 

Annu. 


1 

1702 

Peregrine Bertie 

7 

1708 Richard Wynn 



Sir Edward Irby 


Peregrine Bertie’^* 

4 

1705 

Richard Wynn 

9 

1710 Richard Wynn 



Sir Edward Irby 


Peregrine Bcrticf 

6 

1707 

Sir Edward Irby 

12 

1713 Richard Wynn 



Richard Wynn 

George 1. 

Henry Heron 

1 

1714 Richard Wynn 

8 

1722 Richard Ellis 



Richard Ellis J 


Henry Pacey 


• Mr. Bertie was a member of the privy counsel, and a teller of the exchequer, 
•fin whose place William Coalsworth. t In whoso place Henry Heron. 

1 1 2 
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George 11. 


Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

Anno 

Reg. 

Dorn. 

Reg. 

Dorn. 

1 

1727 Sir Richard Ellis 

20 

1747 Lord Robert Bertie 


Henry Pacey ^ 


John Mitchell 

7 

1734 Hon. Albermarle Bertie 

27 

1764 Lord Robert Bertie ' 


Richard Fydell 


Charles Amcotts 

14 

1741 Lord Vere Bertie 




John Mitchell 





George III. 


1 

1761 Lord Robert Bertie 

36 

1796 Thomas Fydell 


.John Mitchcllf 


Lord Milsington 

8 

1768 Lord Robert Bertie 

42 

1802 W. A. Madocks 


Charles Amcotts 


Thomas Fydell |1 

14 

1774 Lord Robert Bertie 

46 

1806 W. A. Madocks 


Charles AmcottsJ 


Thomas Fydell 

21 

1781 Lord Robert Bertie^ 

47 

1807 Thomas Fydell^F 


Humphrey Sibthorpe 


W. A. Madocks 

24 

1784 Sir Peter Burrell 

62 

1812 Hon. P. R. D. Burrell 


Dalhousie Weatherstone 

W. A. Madocks 

30 

1790 Sir Peter Burrell 

68 

1818 Hon. P. R. D. Burrell 


Thomas Fydell 


W. A. Madocks 



George IV. 


1 

1820 G. J. Heathcote, Esq. 

7 

1826 G. J. Heathcote, Esq. 


H. Ellis, Esq. 


N. Malcolm, Esq. 


William IV. 


1 

1830 N. Malcolm, Esq. 


J. Wilks, Esq, 


Several eminent men have been connected cither by birth or residence with this town, one 
of the most celebrated individuals whose name and history requires to be noticed was St. 
Botolph and his brother St. Adulph, who flourished about the year 656, they were of a noble 
family of German descent, and were sent when very young into Belgic France, where, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Bede, our ancestors in those days, usually sent their children to 
be instructed. The brothers, Botulph and Adulph, having been initiated in the discipline and 
austerity of a monastic life, took the religious habit, and became famous for their learning, 
zeal and spiritual labours. The fame of St. Adulph having reached the French King, he was, 
by that monarch, exalted to the government of the church of Utrecht, in Belgium. His 
memory was celebrated by the Romish Church on the 17th June. 

• In whoso placo Lonl Coleraine. + On whose death, in 1766, C. Amcotts was elected. 

I On whose death, in 1777, Himiphroy Sibthorpe whs elected. § In w hose place Sir Peter Hurrell. 

II In whoso plu-.e, on the eleclion being declared void by it txjmmittee of tho House of Commons, Thomas Fydell, Jiin. 
WHS elected. 

^ On his death, in 1S12, lion. P. R. D, Burrell was elected. 
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St. Botulph is thus mentioned by Capgrave* : St. Botulph being well exercised in virtue 
and holiness, resolved to return to England. Now there was in the same monastery where he 
made his abode, two sisters of Ethelmund, a prince among the South Angles, who had been 
sent thither to be instructed in monastical disciplines. They hearing that the blessed man 
had a purpose to return to his country, gave him commissions to be delivered to their brother. 
Having, therefore, passed the sea, St. Botulph was honourably received by the said Prince, 
who having heard his sisters’ petitions, and accepted them, granted to the holy man a place 
for building a monastery. Now St. Botulph did not desire that for his sake any one should 
be driven out of his hereditary possessions, but rather that some place, unpossessed and un- 
cultivated, should be assigned him ; that there he might build a church, and congregate 
brethren to serve God, by whose pious lives and prayers, his principality miglit be established 
in this world, and an eternal kingdom prepared for him in the world to come. This recjucst 
the prince willingly granted, whereupon, the venerable father chose a certain untilled place 
where none dwelt, named Ikaiiho. It was a wilderness unfrequented by men, but possessed 
by devils, whose phantastical illusions were to be expelled thence, and a religious conversation 
of pious men to be introduced, that where the devils fallacies abounded, there our l.ord’s 
divine grace might superabound. 

Where this place called Ikanho, was seated, is now uncertain. The Genturiators of 
Magdeburg, from Leland and Bale, place it not far from the citty of Lincoln. And indeed 
in that province where the river Witham enters the sea, there is a town called Boston, but more 
truly BotuI])h’s town ; for, saith Camden, it being formerly by Beda, called Icanhoe, took a 
new name from Botulph, a most holy Saxon. 

When St. Botulph (continues Capgrave) had finished his monastery, like a good slK*j)heard 
lie gathered together his flock, whom he diligently taught apostolick doctrines and institutes 
of the holy fathers : and whatsoever good documents he had learnt abroad, (concerning 
monasticall disciplines, those he ininstilled into the minds and practices of his monks. He 
was beloved by all, for lie was free from arrogance, being humble, mild, and aHablo in all 
things. He was illustrious likewise for many miracles, and the gift of prophecy. I'or some- 
times, by divine inspiration, he foretold future things as expressly as if they had been passed. 
When he was oppressed with any infirmity, he, with blessed Job, jiersisted in thanking God, 
and all his discourse was of matters whicli might edify and advance the hearers. Such was 
his conversation during his life, and in such exercises he attained a good old age. 

He dyed most happily the same year in which St. Hilda also dyed (630,) and was buried 
in the monastery t which he had built. There his sacred relicks remained, till the Danes'invaded 
this island, wasted all holy places with fire and sword. Then by the care of St. Ethelwold 
they were translated, part to the monastery of Ely, and part to that of Thorney. The memory 


'^Cumden supposes that the name is derived from the noun Brnt, and the Anpflo-Saxon ulphy heli>, because he was the 
tutelar Saint of Mariners ; again, Botulph (Saxon) Ilelpship .’^ — BlounVs ahmographia^ p. IM 

Stiikeley says, On the south side of the church-yard was, some few years at'o, a curious motuinient (ns they snj ) of one 
of the builders of the church, in stone, of arched work, but now entirely demolished. And adds, in a note, “ that nionurnent 
in the cburch-yard was probably that of St. Bololplius, who was buried in this town, und famous for miracles both before and 
alter death.'’ Bin. 32, 
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BOOK iJi. Botulpli was elsewhere also celebrated, for at London, there is a church dedicated to his 

Honour,*’^ for Capgrave says, “ In the book of the church of St. Botulph, near Aldersgate, 
London, there is mention how a part of the body of St. Botulph w^as, by King Edward of 
happy memory, conferred on the church of St. Peter, in Westminster.^'* His memory was 
celebrated on the sixteenth of May. 

Another eminent ecclesiastic, Gilbert of Holland, took his name from this part of the coun- 
try, because he was a diligent preacher to the ]ieople here. His fame was so great, that the 
famous St. Bcrntird invited him to come and live with him, at Clarvaulx, in Burgundy, where 
he became St. Bernard's scholar, and grew so eminent, Trithemius, a German, thus commends 
him, saying, Vir eral in scriptoribus divinis sludiosiiSy et egregie doctus, ingmio suhtilis, el 
darns eiinfuio,*'' He was frequently a substitute to St. Bernard, continuing his sermons from 
these words, “ In Cetuh meo per nodes &.C. unto the end of the Book, being 46 sermone. 
He floiirisliod about 1200, and was buried at Cisleaux, in France.'^t In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, he is stiled Abbot of Swineshead, and is said to have died in 1280. 

Boston of Bury, us he is commonly called, but his true name, according to Dr. Caius, was 
John Boston of Bury, so named because he was born at Boston, though removing from thence 
he became a monk of Bury. He travelled all over England, and diligently perused the 
libraries in all the monasteries, whereby he was enabled to write a catalogue of the ecclesiastical 
writers, as well foreign as English, extant in his age. In this work he was so accurate, as not 
only to give us the general titles but the initial words of every book, and the place in each 
library vvliere they were to be found. This catalogue was of great use to Leland. The manu- 
script, w'ljicli was never printed, was dedicated to Henry IV. of England, in whose reign he 
flourislied ; he finished this work about the year 1410.§ 

Richard Flemmyng, Master of Arts, and founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, was preferred 
to the rectory ol‘ Boston about 1416; after which, growing in favour with King Henry V. and 
some of the chief nobles, he was, in 1420, raised to the bishoprick of Lincoln, and in 1426 was, 
by Pope Martin W (to whom he was chamberlain,) raised to the dignity of Archbishop of 
York, but the dean and chapter of the same place relinquishing him, chose John Kemp, Bishop 
ol London, to that see, a person better favoured by them in all respects : so that he returning 
to his bishoprick of Lincoln again, spent the rest of his days in peace, and there died January 
26, 1430-31. ^'11 

George Ripley, the celebrated Alchyraist, was born at Boston; he was admitted a canon in 
Bridlington Monastery, where, having continued some time, and devoted himself to the study 
of ulch\ my, he travelled into Italy, and employed nearly twenty years in abstruse and chemical 


• Lclttiiii, in his Collectanea, stoics, that Kthelwoldus Ventanus eplscopus constructor monaster: Arege Edgaro impe- 
triivit, lit Suiictorum corpora, quee in destructis locis Jacebnnt in negligentia, trunsferre sibi liceret in ea qufie construxerat 
nionasteria. Inter qujc corpus S. Botolphi, fratris Sanctffi Pegiw, fecit ft monaster : Ikanno, quod S. Botulphus in vita siia 
construxerat, ct postea per intcrfectores S. Edmundi destructum fuerat, transferri, et super hoc regl» excelleutiffi intimavit. 
Hex censnit corpus trifnriam dividendum : caput annuit Ileliensi cienobio, medietatem corporis reliquit Thornensi monasterio, 
reliqua sibi servavit, qua* postea Edwardus .S, confessor eccles. S. Petri Westmonaster contulit.*’ Vol, i. p. 217. 

-|* Magna Brit. Lincolnshire. 

I Pt. I. 818,p. 22. § Thompson's Boston, 227, || Guteb's Oxford, p. 234, et seq. 
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researches to find out the Philosopher's Stone, the grand desideratum of the ignorant and 
credulous age in which he lived. 

Returning to his native country, and wishing to spend his old age in ease and retirement, 
he obtained a dispensation from the pope to leave his canonry, and become a Carmelite 
anchorite at Boston; where he wrote twenty-five books, of which the chief was liis Com- 
pound of Alchymy." He died in the year 1490, and was buried in his own monastery 
at Boston. 

His hermetical works were collected for the benefit of the llosicrucian tribe, and printcnl at 
Cassel 1249, in 12mo.^ 

Some of his works were published by Elias Ashmole in his Thcatruin (diynucuin 
Brittannicum.t 

William Rennington son of Robert Rennington, of the town of Boston, fisliinonger, wu'* 
Lord Mayor of London, 1500. 

One of the most eminent natives ol‘ Boston was John Fox, who was born here in 1517. Ills 
father dying wlien he was very young, his mother married again. His father-in-lnw and 
mother sent him to Brasen-nose College, Oxford, where he was ch;nul)cr fellow with l)i. 
Nowell, who was afterwards fellow of Magdalen College. Fox in his youth “ affected” poetry, 
and wrote some Latin comedies of the histories of the Bible, in a copious and gracefid style;” 
he afterwards engaged himself, seriously, in the study of divinity and church history, and 
acquired great proficiency in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Whilst at Oxford, lii‘ 
spent great part of the night in study, and chose a solitary grove, near the college, for hi< 
meditations ; the result of which produced in his mind a dissent from the Catholic faith. 

When tliose sentiments of opposition to the established religion were discovered, he was 
expelled college, as an heretic; at the same time his fathcr-in-hivv took a dislike to him, wilh a 
view it is said to depriv(i him of his patrimonial estate. In this destitute stale. Sir Thomas 
Lucie, of Warwickshire, sent for him to live in his house, and instruct his children, .loliii box 
married whilst in this situation, and continued with Sir Thomas until the dread ol religious 
persecution drove him to seek assistance from his wife's father, a citi/en of (hjvenlry. Hi' 
own fathcr-iii-law offered him an asylum, ‘^ifhe would alter his opinion his mother wrote lo 
him to come to them, without enforcing this arbitrary condition. He then lived aiternatedy 
with his two fathers-in-law, and by this means, avoided the “ diligence of those who enrpiiretl 
after him." Towards the end of Henry VllFs reign he went to London, and there suffered 
great distress, until lie was sent for by the Duchess of Richmond, to live in her house, and be 
tutor to the Earl of Surrey’s children, then under her care. These children, Tliomas, Henry, 
and the Lady Jane, bcrietitled much by Fox’s instructions; and he continued in the lauiiiy 


• Hindcrwell’s History of Scarborougb, p. 2.*T. 

•f* Riploy ’s priiidpril work appears to liuva barn rrprlnted ; tbe foIb»\viiitif is Uu? title at fall letn^th ; — 

The Conipoiitul of Alcliymy, or tbe aueiiMit bidden art of Archeiiue, containini^ the rij^iit aiul perleclest means b» make the 
Philosopher'S Stone, aiirnm polabile, will) other excellent experiments. Divide! into twelve Loiles. First writ U*n by 1 lie 
learned and truly rare philosopher of our nation, George Ripley, sunietiine Clianon of Rridliiiglon in \()rksiiire; and dedicated 
lo King Edward IV. whereniito is adjoined liis epistle to the king, his V'isioii, his VV’hecle, and others his works, never before 
published, with certain brief editions of other notable w'rilers concerning tbe same ; set forth by Kalpli Ral)l)ar(ls, e;eiitl(Miiun, 
studious and expert in arcbernical arls.^’ London, imprinted by Thomas Creviii. 15JFd, quarto, pp. 100. 
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BOOK III. (luring the remainder of the reign of Henry VIII. the whole of Edward VI. and aa long in that 
of Queen Mary, as the persecution then commenced permitted him to do with safety. It 
appears that the Earl of Surrey, liis late pupil, used all the means in his power to protect him ; 
and offered, if Fox would stop with him, to partake of the danger, and make the destruction 
common,” adding that he well remembered, with what instructions he had fortified his 
younger years, neither had he with more attention hearkened thereto, than he would, with con* 
stancy put them into practice.” But his lordship, finding he no longer could protect him from 
the malice of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, sent Fox and his wife to a farm house of one of 
his servants. He then set sail from Ipswich, in a vessel provided by the Earl, but unfavourable 
weather obliged him to put again into port. In the mean time, an officer, with a warrant from 
the Bishop of Winchester, had searched the farm house, and pursued Fox to Ipswich ; where, 
hearing he had sailed, the officer returned to London. When Fox, coming on shore, was in* 
forruetl of this, In; presently took horse, as though he would have left town, but returned at 
niglit, and bargained with the master of the vessel to put to sea again, which he did, and in 
two days landed him safe at Newport haven; from thence he proceeded to Antwerp; and 
finally to Basil, the common refuge of the English protestants at that time, most of whom 
maintained themselves by overseeing the press, and correcting the same.” Fox followed this 
employment, and here began his celebrated ‘‘ Acts and Monuments.” After the ascension of 
Elizabeth, he returned to England, with his wife and two children, and lived a retired life. 
In this manner, after eleven years of laborious research, be completed his Acts and 
Monuments,” and sent it to Basil to be printed in Latin, which he himself afterwards trans- 
lated into English. His great exertion and confinement, in the prosecution of this work, 
aj)pear to have materially injured his constitution. He was very charitable, and had an 
excellent ability in comforting afflicted consciences. There was in him a deliberate and 
resolved contempt of all earthly things, and especially pleasures, and for this end he declined 
the friendship of illustrious and noble persons. The money which rich men offered him he 
accepted, but returned it back to the poor. Many prophecies and miracles of his are related.” 
It is related that as he was walking in London, a woman addressed him, and pulling out a 
Bible, told him, ‘ she was going to hear a sermon,' he replied ^ if you will be advised by me, 
go home again,' she enquired, ‘ when shall I then go to church,^ he answered, ‘ when you tell 
nobody of it." ” He died in 1587, aged seventy.’*^ 

In 1801, the population of the Borough of Boston amounted to 6926 persons}; in 1811, &c. 
8180; and in 1821 to 10373 persons, inhabiting 2 1 86 houses. 


Tbompson’s Boston, 231. 
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( in:H<:nKS, ciiapkls, a n i> thulic cii a urn ks in hoston. 


Till* earliest notice that is to be met with respecting a dinrch at Poston, is the gift ot the si. H/.i.>t|.h 

church of' St. Botolph to the iil)bey of St. Mary at York, ])y Alan Itufus, haul of nritfany, 

in the year 1090. Wlnai the. teiitlis of all ecclesiastical benefictis were granttal by tht‘ popi^ 
to Edward th(‘ L^irst, for six years, towards defraying the expense of* an (‘xjx'dition to the 
Holy Land, the taxa tion u])on the f‘ull value of the church of St. Botolph, as taken by tlu‘ kiiigN. 
prece[)l, was £51 . (is. 8d. The first stone of the ])resent church is said to have been laid in 1 309. 

A license was granted in 1342, (Hi Edward III.) to William Pellison and others tliat they 
should give to John Baret, ])arsoii of the Church of St Botolph, certain lands tliere, for the 
enlargenient of his burial ground.’" The patronage of this churcii a|>pears to have nauained 
with the Abbot and convent of St. Mary, at York, until the year 14(S(; ; wh(*n (’ardinal ami 
Archbishop Bourchier and others, who wT.re feoffees in trust for certain [iropertv of tlie duchy 
of Lancaster, released to the said abbot and convent 80 marks yearly, being part oi‘a jaaision 
of 200 marks, which the abbey of St. Mary then paid to the Duchy, for the manor of Whitgift 
and other lands in th(‘ county of York. In consideration of this release, Thomas Pothc, ahbut 
of St. Mary’s, at York, gave to tile King tlic adowson of Boston. Jt was ohtaim^d from the 
King, very siiortly afterwards, by the knights of St. John, of Jerusalem, in exchange for cer- 
tain lands in Leicestershire, culled Beaumond’s Lee.* The mayor and burgesses are, now 
])atrons, t lie adowson having been granted to them at the dissolution of monasteries. One of 
tlu' purposes, for which the large grant was made by Philip and Mary to the Corporation, 
was for them to find two presbyters for the celebration of divine worship in the parish church ; 
and the principal part of the present income of the vicar and lecturer, is paid by the cor- 
poration, Ifom the annual receipts of the property included in this royal grant. 

''The AurjiiTucTtJUE of this noble church says Mr. Britton, "is of the descnj)iioii 
generally called the ornamental or middle Gothic. The nave is su[)ported by seven arcluas on 
each side, with two clerestory windows over each arch. The choir has five windows on (tach 
side, with a large one behind the altar. The windows of the aisles and of tlie. u])per story, art^ 
respectively of two dilierent patterns, varied alternatcJy ; those of the choir arc also of dif‘- 
ferent designs, and the tracery on the parapet of the south aisle, is counterclmngcMl in the 
same manner as the windows ; which circumstances show the building to have been erected 


• UflMjuae (jaleiw, |). 00. 
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BOOK 111. by Dame Margery Tilney, upon whdi she leid £5. sterl*?. Sir John Truesdale, then Parson of 
Boston, gave £5. more, and Rich^* Stevenson, a Mercht. of Boston, gave also £5, wh^ii was 
all y« gifts given at that time.’' 

The architecture of this celebrated tower is certainly, at least fifty years later than the 
above date of the foundation, probably the work went on slowly, as was often the case in such 
expensive buildings ; indeed we find the first contributions to have been but small. The ar- 
rangements of the different stories of the tower, is much the same as in that of Louth,* but 
larger and nobler. The lower part opens into the nave of the church, by a grand arch, of the 
same height as the three windows which occupy the other sides. A flat pannelled ceiling of 
timber is now placed a little above those windows, shutting out the clerestory, from the 
view below, and thus destroying the sublime effect the original design would have produced. 
This cIcM'estory which now serves as a ringing chamber, is finely wrought within. It is lighted 
[)y eiglit windows, beneath which a gallery runs quite round, in the thickness of the wall, and 
communicates with the staircases. In the corners and between the windows, are clustered 
shafts, i’rom which spring ribs of stone, intended for a vaulted roof, which probably was 
never completed ; at present they rise only a few courses above the imposts. 

The buttresses and all the flat exterior surfaces of the walls, except those of the belfry story 
are wrought in panncls. The lowest coping of each buttress is adorned with a half-length 
statue, rising out of a sort of embattled turret. Two of them on the west side were blown 
d<nvn some years since, and have not been restored. The figures represent difterent 
ecclesiastics, 'flie entrance door, the ornaments at tlie top of which are mutilated, has been 
liandsonie : but so low in com|)arison, as to appear rather as if inserted from necessity, than as 
forming part of the wliole elevation. The belfry is covered with aflat leaded roof, placed level 
with the transom of the windows of the up))er story of the tower; on the west side is a low 
br(»ad door, opening into a gallery, which continues quite round the outside of the belfry : this 
<looi' seems to leave been intended for the occasional removal of the bells. 

Hie base of the lantern is formed by arches turned diagonally over the angles of 
the tower, reducing the upper part to an octagon; so that four of its sides rest on 
t hese a relics, and four on the main walls. The roof of the tower and the gutters round the 
lantern are formed of stone, very curiously contrived and put together. The whole structure 
ol the lantern is admirably light and beautiful. It is pierced with eight windows, of nearly 
the same form as those of the clerestory, but having one pane more in height. The corners 
are su])p()rted by living buttresses, springing in pairs from the four great pinnacles of the 
towel ; these rest against tlie slender buttresses at the angles, which rise into tall pinnacles. 
The summit is crowned hy a lofty parapet of open tracery, which rises in the centre on each 
side into a crocketted gable, originally finished with a vane. All above the flat roof over the 
bells is now open to the sky, but it is plain that the Ian them has been roofed, and divided into 
t wo floors ; stone trusses for the beams, and doors from the staircase, which is carried up in 
one of the angles, still remaining.t The masonry of this noble structure is worthy of the 

♦ It is RHid Ihnl both these cliurbes were built by the same architect. 

f The hinlfin, no doul)!, was inieiuled to he liirhh'd at nigbl lor a sea mark. The church of All Saints at York has a 
liiutern very imich re.seinhliiig lids ol BosUmi ; “ and livnlition tells us that uiUkMilly a large lamp hung in it, which was lighted 
•n thi? night lime, as a mark lor iravellf*rs to aim at, in their passage over the immense forest of Galtree, to this city. There is 
still the hook of the pulley on whieh the lamp hung in the steeple,”— VV>r/t, p. 292 . 
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design, scarcely any crack or settlement being perceptible; the latter defect, indeed, was amply 
provided against by the immense foundation, the courses of which have been found to extend 
under the river. The architect has taken equal care that the tower should not depend for any 
support on the nave ; for we find the buttresses contracted on that side, so as to make the ele- 
vations of the sides rather irregular. 

Mr. Gough gives the following dimensions of this church. The height of the tower is 
three hundred feet, and it is ascended by three hundred and sixty-five steps. The length of 
the church, as measured by Mr. Essex and myself, July 14, 1783, is two hundred and forty-five 
feet in the clear, and it is ninety-eight feet broad. 

In this church appears to have been a sumptuous monument to tlie memory of Dame 
Margery de Orryby, which was erected very shortly after the building of the church; no traces 
of this monument are now visible. By will, proved 29th August, 1394, (17 Richard 11.) 
Lady Ross of Orryby ordered her corpse to be laid by her husband. Sir John, in the monastery 
of Reival, in Yorkshire ; and ordered £100. for a marble tomb, like that of Dame Margery de 
Orryby, her mother, in Boston church.”* 

Among the benefactors to this church, the following persons deserve notice : — 

The Right Honourable Lord Coleraine gave two large silver fiaggons chased and gilt; the 
one weighing fifty-eight ounces, the other fifty-five. He also gave one large silver dish chased 
and gilt, and one large silver cup and cover. 

John Mitchell, Esq. gave £50. towards beautifying the interior of the church. 

John Betts, Alderman, conveyed on the 30th December, 1775, a public house called the 
Ostrich, and two messuages adjoining, u)>on trust, that the ground which they occupied 
should be added to the church yard. The corporation also pulled down a building, then used 
as a goal, giving the scitc thereof towards enlarging the church yard. The additional ground 
thus obtained was consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln in 1781. 

Charles Amcotts, Esq. gave £100. to purchase two llaggons for tlie use of the church. 

Richard Bestoe, Esq. gave £100, towards beautifying the interior of the church. 

The Rev. Samuel Whiting gave £50. towards the improving and beautifying tlie chancel 
of this church. 

The Rev. Thomas Falkncr gave £500. for the joint benefit of the vicar and lecturer for 'ever. 

A new episcopal chapel was erected in High Street, about six years ago. It is a small 
edifice of pointed arcliitecture, with octagonal turrets at the eastern front, with crocketted 
caps. The architect was J. Pacey. 

The chapel belonging to the Wesleyan Methodists, is situated at the bottom of Red Lion 
Street. The chajjel I’ormerly used by them was situated in Wormgate, but being found too 
small, the present edifice was erected in 1807. It was much enlarged in 1818 and will now 
seat 1 100 persons. 

The Independaiit chapel was erected by subscription in 1819. It is a commodious edifice, 
capable of containing near one thousand persons, and was built at the cost of £1600. 

The Unitarians have a neat chapel in Chapel Row, it was erected in 1804. 

The Particular Baptists* chapel, situated in Heslam's Alley, was founded in 1743. Near 
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the latter edifice is a handsome chapel, erected in 1763, by Mr. John Saul of Brothertoft. It 
is used by the Baptists. In Liquor-pond Street is a Calvinist or Particular Baptist's chapel, 
erected in 1800. 

Considerable charities belong to this town ,* Queen Mary gave lands to the corporation, 
which were, amongst other purposes, for the maintenance of four headmen ; the date of her 
grant is 1563 or 1554. Mr. Henry Fox, an alderman of this corporation, gave land (the 
annual value not known) for the maintenance of four bead men ; his will is dated 1567. 
Several other persons gave lands for a similar purpose, which are vested in the mayor and 
burgesses. 

Mrs. Carre, by deed dated 1594, gave £20. per annum, for the use of the poor. 

Thomas Sanderson, mariner of Boston, gave to the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers of 
the poor of the parisli of Boston, two pastures, containing 5a. 3r. 14p. situated in Boston,* 
the rent thereof to bo by them distributed yearly amongst poor seamen and mariners, within the 
port of Boston, and to the widows of such seamen and mariners for ever. 

John Boult, Esq. gave £20. per annum, payable out of the lands in Fishtoft, for the relief 
of six poor widows in Boston, to be appointed by his heirs. 

Mrs. Rebecca Barnaby, left by her will £200. (which was laid out in the purchase of land 
in Benington, in 1737,) the annual produce to be divided amongst four poor widows, aged 
fifty years, not receiving parish collection. 

John Brown left £300. the interest to be divided amongst four poor widows or housekeepers, 
on Christmas-day, yearly. The nomination to be made by his heirs, or in default, by the 
mayor, aldermen, and minister. 

Mrs. Mary Falkner left £200. by her will, dated 1st June, 1775, the interest to be paid to 
five poor widows. 

JVothing is known of the monastery which St. Botolph founded in Boston, excepting, that 
the period of its foundation was A. D. 654, and that of its destruction 870. Dr. Stukeley 
conjectured, that its scite was on the south of the present church," and states, that he saw 
vast stone walls dug up then.', and a plain leaden cross, which he had in his possession." St. 
Botolph was buried in this monastery, A. D. 680. His remains were removed to Ely and 
Thorncy, about A. D. 870. 

It is probable that the Dominican or Black Friars were established here, very shortly after 


• The fullowinjr is a stuleinent of the dilVerenl rents at which these two pastures have been let, and may serve us some crite- 
rion to judge of the increuse in the value of land in this town. — T/mnpson. 

£. s. d. 
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their miroductioninto England, which was in the year 1221. Their house, or a great part of 
it, was burnt down during Chamberlain’s Riot, in 1286 or 1288. This friary is said to have 
been founded by the Tilney family, but the date of its establishment is not known, neither is 
there any thing upon record respecting it. Its scite was in South Street, between Sibsey Lane 
and Custom House Lane ; the binding in the former lane, which was lately used as a gaol, was 
part of this religious house, and another part adjoining the custom house is at present used as 
a granary,* 

The scite of this friary was granted 32 Henry Vi II. to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suftblk ; 
it is now the property of the corporation. 

The Carmelite Friary is said to have been founded 29th Edward 1. (1301) by Sir — de 
Orryby, Knight. In 1305, a patent was granted to the Carmelite or white friars of St. 
Boiolph. This establishment was patronized by Thomas Earl of Rutland, f and probably 
this circumstance led Leland to assert, that it was founded by one of the Rouses, who were 
the ancestors of the Rutland family. 

This priory, with its various buildings and gardens, appears to have extended over a very 
considerable space of ground ; one front was in High-Street, and reached from opposite 
Douglity’s Quay, to the o|)ening into Liquor-Pond Street; another front was in West Street, 
nearly opposite to Lawrence Lane. Not a single vestige of this priory is remaining. 

At the dissolution, the site of this priory was granted to the Mayor and Burgesses of 
Boston. 

The Augustine Friary, was founded by one of the Tilney family early in the reign of 
Edward II. ; Tanner says it was founded by Edward himself. 

The site of this friary was granted at the reformation, to the mayor and burgesses of Boston. 
In 1619, the wood growing upon the Augustine Friars’ pasture, was ordered to be cut down.”J 

The Franciscan or Grey Friars were established here, previously to 1332, when a patent 
grant was issued for the friars minorities of the order of St. Francis, in the town of St. 
Botolph.” Another patent is dated 1336 ; and one was issued in 1335 for the enlargement of 
this house. Another patent is dated 1401.” Leland states that this house was founded by the 
Esterling merchants ; but Stowe says, that John Ic Pytehee was the founder, 22 of Edward 
III. (1349.) He was probably only a considerable benefactor ; for there is sufficient evidence 
to prove, that it was founded considerably before that period. 

This Friary was situated in the south east part of Boston, and extended over the gardens 
behind the grammar school, &c. The buildings were taken down in 1651. Leland says that 
many Esterlings were buried here,” and that there lay also in the Gray Freres of the 
Mountevilles Gent4emen, and a VI. or VII. of the Withams Gentlemen also.'' A sepulchral 
stone was dug up on the site of this priory a few years since, on which is engraved the whole 
length figure of a man, his feet resting on a dog, and the following inscription round the edges. 

Hir JAf'ET WiSSELUS 1>E SMALENIILTnGH, CIVI8 ET MERCATOR MONASTERIENSIS gU* OBIIT FKRIA SEXTA IH)8T NATIVITATEM 

BEAT.E Marine Viiiginis, Anno Domini MCCCXL. Aniaia ejus reqciescat in pace. amen. 

The site of this priory was also given to the mayor and corporation, 37th Henry VIII. 

A Priory dedicated to St. Mary, and founded and endowed by Sir John Morley, Knight, 
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John Bacon, Esq. John Hagon, Thomas Hoke de Spinham, and John Hird, of Boston, is 
mentioned by many writers, as formerly existing in Boston, and its situation is said to have 
been near the sea.’* Nothing certain is known respecting this priory, either as to its situ- 
ation, or the time of its establishment. 

Buschings mentions a Nunnery at Boston ; it is generally supposed, the house on the north 
side of the church-yard, is the remains of this establishment. 

There was a well-endowed Hospital for poor men in Boston, before 10th of Edward 1. 

Very little is known respecting the Boston Guilds; the names of the following have been 
preserved, but nothing is on record respecting their particular constitution or history. 

The Guild of St. Botolph ; the Guild of Corpus Christi ; the Guild of the blessed Mary ; 
the Guild of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul ; the Guild of St. George ; and the Guild of 
the Holy Trinity* 

There is nothing upon record respecting any chantries which formerly existed in Boston. 
An old building, which stood in South Place, on the ground where Messrs. Sandars* granaries 
are now situated, is generally supposed to have been a chantry, but nothing certain is known 
respecting it.f This building was taken down in 1810. 


* For u brief uccount of the Guilds of Boston vide Thompsorrs work, p. 72— -82, where the seals of the principal onos ate 


fn{j;raved. 


f It is engraved In Thompson's Boston, p. 83. 
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SIT^VEY Ol Tin. TOWN AND l‘OllT OF Bf)STON. 


I iii, tNirlicsl genoral Mccount of this town was written by Leland, about the middle of the 
si\lr(‘iith eeiiliiry. It is extremely interesting, and deserves particular notice. 

About tin* middle of the sixteenth century, Leland wrote the following account of Boston : 

“ Botol j)hst.<)wne standeth hard on the river of Lindis. The great and chiefest parte of the 
lowiH‘ is on the este side of tlie ryver, where is a faire market-place, and a crosse with a square 
to\vii‘. The cliief parish cdiiirch was 8t. John’s, where yet is a, church for the towne, 8t. 
Ilotolpli’s was bill a chapel to* it, b\il now it is so risen and adorned, that it is the chieiest of 
llu' towiui, and for a parish church I he best and fairest of all Lincolnshing and served so with 
singing, and that of cunning men as no |)arish in all England. Tlie society and brotherhood 
longing to tins church causelh this, an<{ much land longeth tins society. The steeple being 
'fun is, and a hint horn on i(, is ]>oth very high and laire, and a marke both hy sea 
and laml, (or all the quarters thereaboute. Tliere is a goodly fonte, whereof part is of white 
mailjie, or of stone very like to it. There be three Colleges of Freeres, Grey, Black, and 
A legustiiu', also au Hospital for poor men, and in the towne or near to it, the late Lord llu.se 
had a i)lciee with a stone tower. All the buildings of this side of the towne are fayre, and 
imu'chantt s dwadle in it, and a staple for wool is used there. There is a bridge of wood to come 
over Lindis into this part of tlu‘ towne, and a pile of stones set yn the middle of the ryver. 
The streame of it is sometyuK's as swift as it wxTe an arrow. On the west side of Lindis is one 
long slHTt, and on tlie sann? side is the White Friars. The mayne se ys VI. miles of Boston. 
Dyvt'ise good shipps, and other vessells ryde there. 

“ Mr. Paynel, a gcuitleman of Boston, told me that syns Boston of old tyme, at the great 
famous fair there kept was brent , that scant syns it ever came to the old glory and riches that 
it. had ; yet syns liath it lieen many fold richer than it is now. The staple and the stilliaril 
houses yet there remayue, but the stilliard is little or nothing at alle occupied, there were 1111 
(‘olleges of freerers. Merchants of the stilliards coming by all partes by est were wont greatly 
t o liaunl, Boston : and the grey frereis took them yn a manner fof.^outtdcrs of their house and 
many l^sterhnges were buried there. In the black freres lay one of the noble lluntingficlds, 
and was a late taken u]) hole, and a leaden Bull of Innocentius, Bishop of Rome, about his 
neck. 'Lherc lay aLo in tlie grey freres of the Montevellcs Gentlemens, and a six or seven of 
the Wit ham’s Gentlemen also. 1’here remaynilh at Boston of t he manor of the 1'ilney’s by 
their luiine, and one of them began the great stec|)le in lloston, and lies in the church 
by the sU'eplc. 
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It is from Boston to the siindes of the wasche a VI miles, and then by the sandes and the 
sake gntto a XII, and thens a^ane VI to Lynn. There is a certain feode paid at Boston, 
called Crumwoirs l^ee. 

Boston is countid a 24 miles from Lincoln. 

The Esterlinges kept a great house and course of merchandicc at Boston, ontylle such 
tyme that one Ilumfrey Litlebyri, marchant of Boston, did kill one of the Esterlinges there 
about Edward the IV. days ; where upon arose much controversie, so that at last the 
Esterlinges left their course of marchandice to Boston, and syns the towne sore decayed. 

One Maude Tilney layid the first stone of the goodly steple of the Paroshc Church of 
Boston, an lyith buried under. 

The Tylneys were taken for founders of 3 of the 4 houses of frerers at Boston. 

There is a great Fe gateryd aboute Bostone parts, by the name of Petronelle de la Corone, 
doughter by Jykelihode to la Corone, founder of Friston Priorie, and buried at Crowland. 
This fe is now payde to the Lorde Rosse, but the llichemounte fe is greater there. 

There is also another fe called Pepardine, and that the Lorde Lindsey had, and the owners 
of these fees be Lords of the towne of Boston.” 

About 1719, Dr. Stukeley, who was for a considerable time an inhabitant of Boston, wrote 
the following account of it. 

Boston. Fanurn Botolphiy the saint of sea-faring men. This seems to have been the 
last bounds northward of the Iceni, in most ancient times; therefore its old name was Icanhoe 
or Icenorum munimentum, as Mr. Baxter interprets it in his glossary. 1 guess the first 
monastery founded here was on the south of the present church, for I saw vast stone walls 
dug up there, and a plain leaden cross taken up, in my possession. Many were the religious 
houses here in superstitious times, whose lands were given to the corporation by Henry VIII., 
as likewise the estate of Lord Hussey, beheaded then at Lincoln for rebellion ; he lived in one 
of the houses where there is a great square tower of brick, called now Hussey Tower. There are 
many such in this country, as that now called Rochford and sometimes Richmond Tower, 
which is very high. Queen Mary was a great benefactress to this corporation, and gave them 
lands, called ^ Erection lands,' to pay a vicar, a lecturer, and two schoolmasters ; they have 
now a revenue of £1000. per annum. The church is, I think, the largest parish church 
(without cross aisles) in the world ; it is one hundred feet wide, and three hundred feet long 
within the walls ; the roof’ is handsomely ceiled with Irish oak, supported by twenty-four tall 
and slender pillars ; many remains of fine brasses in the church. The tower is the highest 
(one hundred yards) and noblest in Europe. It is easily seen forty miles round this level 
country, and further by sea. The lantern at top is very beautiful, and the thinness of the 
stone-work admirable. 

There was a prodigious clock-bell, which could be heard six or seven miles round, with 
many old verses round it ; about the year 1710 they knocked it in pieces, without taking the 
inscription. Twenty yards from the foundation of this tower runs the rapid Witham, through 
a bridge of wood, and in the market-place, in my memory, was an old and large cross, with a 
vault underneath, steps all around it, and at top a stone pyramid of thirty feet high) buc at this 
time quite destroyed. Several friaries here, black, white, and grey, of which but little remains. 
Oliver Cromwell, then a colonel, lay in Boston the night before he fought the battle of 
Winceby, near Horncastle, October 10, 1643. 
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East of Boston was a chapel, called Hiptoft, and in the town a church, dedicated to St. 
John, but now demolished. Here was a staple for wool, and several other commodities, and a 
vast foreign trade. The hall was pulled down in my time. The great hall of St. Mary's 
guild is now the jdace of meeting for the corporation and sessions, &c. Here was born the 
learned John Fox, the Martyrologist. Queen Elizabeth gave the corporation a court of 
admiralty all over the coast hereabouts."* 

The parish of Boston is partly within the Wapentake or Hundred of Skirbeck, and [)artly in 
that of Kirton, the river forming the boundary between them. It is one hundred and sixteen 
miles north from London, and thirty-six S.S.E. from Lincoln. The town on the east side of 
the river principally consists of one long street, called Bargate, the Market-place, and another 
street, called South-street, leading into South-place ; and on the western side of the river, of 
another long street, called High-street, formerly Gowt-street, and a shorter one called West- 
street, formerly Furthend-lane, branching from it at right angles. 

Commencing the survey of Boston at the north-eastern extremity, the lower end of Wide 
Bargate, we find it bounded by Maudfoster Drain, although the parish of Skirbeck extends a 
short distance on the southern side of that drain. The handsome stone bridge over the drain, 
and the walls on both sides of it, were erected in 1807 and 1808. The old bridge which 
formerly stood here is, in an ancient survey of the parish of Skirbeck, called Peter’s Cross 
Bridge, the origin of the name is not known ; in the same survey, the open space to the south 
of this bridge is called Watch-house-hill, A short distance west of Bargate Bridge is an 
elegant iron bridge, thrown across Maud-foster Drain, for the convenience of horse and foot 
passengers ; this bridge, and two others across the same drain, were erected in 1811. 

Proceeding along the eastern side of Wide Bargate, we come to St. Peter’s Lane, which 
most probably received its name I’rom containing some buildings belonging to the guild dedi- 
cated to that saint. The open yard in front of St. Peter's Lane is called the Pen Yard, from 
its being used to pen or fold sheep in during the great cattle markets. The whole of the large 
area of Wide Bargate is also appropriated to this purpose. It appears by the corporation 
records that sheep-pens were first erected here in 1623. The number of sheep sold in Boston 
markets in the course of a year is immense, a single market has been known to contain twenty- 
five thousand four hundred and ninety, and the number folded during the year 1816 was 
ninety-nine thousand one hundred and sixty. The market for horned cattle is also held in 
Wide Bargate. That for swine is in a yard on the western side of it. Proceeding along the 
eastern side of Wide Bargate we come to Corpus Christi-lane, most probably deriving its name 
from the guild of the same name formerly in Boston ; there are at present no ancient buildings 
within it ; this lane is also called Water-lane, from one of the water-houses having been 
formerly situated there. Between St. Peter’s-lane and Corpus Christi-lane is a new street, 
called Pen-street, into which open several other new streets, &c. the whole of which have been 
laid out within the last twelve years. 

On the west side of Wide Bargate, and immediately adjoining Bargate, is a yard called the 
Deal Yard, in which are some houses of considerable antiquity. A plan of Boston (published 
in 1762) mentions a chapel belonging to the Baptists as being then situated in this place. 
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Ill Red Lion Square is the Theatre, a plain brick building, which presents nothing attractive 
in its external appearance, but its internal arrangement is generally allowed to be judicious, 
and well adapted far scenic representations. 

It does not appear that any established I'heatre existed in Boston prior to 1777, although a 
company of comedians used to perform in a building in the Red Lion yard, so long since as 
1740. The part appropriated to the audience will contain one thousand and seventy-nine 
Iversons ; the amount of the whole admission at full price would be £106. 4s. 6d. 

Returning to, and proceeding along, Red Lion-street, we come to the lower end of Worm- 
gate, adjoining to which is a row of handsome and pleasant houses, fronting the river, called 
Witham Place; at a short distance from the further end of which is the Grand Sluice. 

In Wormgatc is the General Dispensary, which is kept in a house on the wl0stern side ol that 
street. This charitable institution was commenced in 1795, and is supported by subscription, 
und has been the means oi’ giving relief and assistance to thousands of distressed individuals. 

In the u|)per end of Wormgate, next to the church yard, is Laughton’s School. It was 
founded by .lohu Laughton, gentleman, who died about the year 1707. He left a small testate 
in Skirbeck Quarter, to found a school for the education of the poorest freemen’s sons, and Ibr 
the placing' out as apprentices three such children every year. The trustees appointed by him 
to carry this design into execution were Henry Pacey, Esq. and Richard Falkner, Clerk, and 
their heirs, and the vicar of Boston for the time being. 

The gross rent of the property left by Mr. Laughton was, in !78(), £46. 8s. 'fhe total 
annual income of the school is now (1819) very near £200. 

The number of boys at present in the school is twenty-five. The number of ap|)rentices 
placed out annually varies from three to five. 

The vicarage house is situated on the northern side of the,, church-yard, and adjoining to it 
is the residence of the Rev. Hi B. Pacey, D.D. This is a building of very considerable 
antiquity, and it has been conjectured that it is the remains of a religious house, but of what 
is uncertain, although it is generally supposed to have been the nunnery which is mentioned 
by Buschings. Over the entrance into this house is an antique bust, in a niche, of a man with 
his hand on his beard ; the building forms a quadrangle, and before it was repaired, a lew 
years back, exhibited many marks of great antiquity. At the northern extremity of Dr. 
Pacey’s garden runs a narrow winding lane called Fountain-lane, in which large stones of the 
foundations of ancient buildings have been frequently dug up.”* The town gaol, and a row of 
other buildings, formerly stood on the southern side of the church yard, these were taken 
down in 1776, and their scite added to the burial ground. 

The Corn Cross was situated in very nearly the north eastern corner of the market-place ; 
this part of the town appears to have been the corn market at a very early period, for it is said 
that in 1565, the corn cross was built upon the common corn-hill, on the east side of the 
water, by the gift of William Kyd, an alderman of the corporation. This cross was taken 
down in 1790. In the centre of Pump-square, Dolphin-lane, arc two subterranean rooms, or 
vaults, of neat workmanship, with arched roofs; one room is considerably larger than the 
other, and leads to the smaller one, by a descent of two or three steps ; these rooms are now 


• I'liomuMin’?- Boston, IHH. 
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usod as a reservoir of water, and a pump coiniuunicates with them, rnrnishing the inhabitants ***• 

of the neighbourhood with a supply of good water, which has seldom been known to fail. It 
is not known what was the original use of these rooms, but as upon digging at about six feet 
below the surface of the groiind, the stone floors of several rooms, communicating with each 
other, have been discovered, it is evident, that a building of considerable magnitude was once 
situated in tliis place. 

An ancient octagonal shall, surmounted with a cross, formerly adorned the market-place; Muiket-phico. 
tliis was destroyed, and in 1732 a market-house, with an open collonade, for the use of the 
country jieople (Vcquonting the market, was erected at the expense of the cor|)oration. This 
building was taken down about twelve years ago, and its removal has added much to the 
beauty and convefnience of this market-place. The new Market-house and Assembly-room is Assembly 
situated on the north side of the eastern extremity of the bridgfe. The first stone of this edifice **‘^*“"' 
was laid by H. Gee, Esq. mayor, 30th April, 1819. It is a handsome stone building, with a 
tympanum, in which are the arms of the corporation. 

On the western side of the market-place is the' Permanent Library and News Room, 

«!st.al)lishod in 1799. 

On the site of a row of mean houses which stood next the river, the corporation, in 1712, 
erected a liandsome range of buildings. The centre part was ori^nally intended as a Fish 
Market, and was aiqilicd to that |)ur[)ose until the year 1816, when the New Market on the 
noith side ol' the bridge was erected. It is now fitted up fplf the Town Clerk’s Oflice and 
Justice Rxiom, and over it is a Subscription Library and News Room, established in 1810. 

At the southern extremity of the Market-place is So nth -street, Ion the eastern side of which 
is Sibsey-lane, in whicli stands the old gaol, originally part of the iDominican Friary. 

In Shod Friars-lane is a public, school, established in 1216, upon the plan of tlie British and Public Scbool. 
Foreign School Society, for the gratuitous education of poor children of every religious 
(leiiomination. About two hundred boys and one hundred girls are at present receiving the 
benefits of education at this school, which is entirely supported by voluntary contribution. 

In South-street is the Custom House, which was purchased in 1662, 1663, or 1664, by Custom r louse. 
Colonel Thomas Thorpe, for the king, and is supposed to have been the property of Mr. 

William Foxley, a merchant of this town. In 1725, the Custom House being in a ruinous 
stale, was directed to be pulled down and rebuilt, and in the following year the present 
building was erected, at tlie expense of about £366, It is a plain substantial building^ 
presenting nothing, eilluu' externally or internally, deserving of particular notice. Opposite to 
the Custom House is the Packhousc Quay, the principal place for the delivery of goods from 
vessels in the river. This <iuay received very extensive repairs and alterations in 1814 and 
1816, when the wail fronting the river was built, the surface considerably raised, two new 
cranes erected, ^c. The large and commodious warehouse upon the quay, in the northern 
end of which are the pilots’ and wharfingers’ offices, was erected in 1817. Opposite the 
southern extremity of the quay in Sj)aiii-hine, which is supposed to have derived its name 
from the family of De Spaigne, who once resided in it. 

The buildings at the upper end ofThe northern side, as well as those at the lower end of the 
southern side, have doubtless been the warehouses of the merchants of the diflerent guilds. 

On the east side of South-street is the ancient hall of the guild of the Blessed Mary. This Guild-hall. 
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building is used by the corporation as their hall, for the transaction of business in their 
corporate capacity ; the quarter sessions for the borough are also held within it, as have also 
those for the hundreds of Kirton and Skirbeck, since the year 1660, when at a common hall 

it was resolved that the justices of the peace for the parts of Holland, in the county of 
Lincoln, should have free license and liberty, whensoever they should please, to hold the 
general quarter sessions of the peace for the wapentakes of Kirton and Skirbeck at the Guild- 
liall ; and that the serjeant at mace, within the borough, should forbear to arrest any person 
resorting to the said sessions for any business there to be done, during the time of his necessary 
abode, and being within the said borough, for the causes and ends aforesaid/’ 

The public dinners given by the members for the borough, and by the corporation, are also 
held in this place. The council chamber contains an admirable portrait, by the late Sir T. 
Lawrence, of Sir Joseph Banks, Recorder of Boston, and presented by him upon his election 
to that office in 1809, 

The Grammar School is situated near White Friars-lane. It was endowed by Queen Mary, 
in the year 1554; but there appears to have been a grammar-school existing in Boston at the 
time she made her grant to the corporation, for one article therein is, "" one house in which the 
grammar-school is held/’ It is most likely, that (his was the one established by the brethren 
of the Guild of the Blessed Mary, and which is mentioned in Pope Julius’ pardon,” as 
obtained by Thomas Cromwell in 1510, for the lands and possessions of that fraternity formed 
part of the Queen’s grant. 

The present school was erected by the mayor and burgesses of the town in 1567, being the 
ninth year of Queen Elizabeth, and is a spacious, lofty, and airy room, having five windows 
on each side, and one at each end. The windows were formerly ornamented with stained 
glass, and contained the following arms.” Gules, 2 lions passant o/', a border r/rg. impaling 

O, a chevron Gules Stajf 'ord, Arg. a fosse, and 3 martlets in chief, Sa, and O/’, on a 

chevron Gules, 3 martlets arg, between 3 fleurs de lis vert. Over the door is an ancient stone 
recording the foundations. 

The original endowment consisted of certain messuages, lands, tenements, &c. But the 
present amount of the value of that endowment, as far as is applicable to the school above, 
cannot be ascertained, as other purposes besides the founding of the school and the maintaining 
a master and usher were in the original grant. 

Tire sum of £20. is the most ancient salary upon record, as having been paid to the master. 

The present head master is the Rev. Jolm Banks, B.l). who, on his being elected to the 
school in 1790, was appointed to receive £20. per annum, as his stipend from the corporation, 
together with the further additional allowance of £80. annually, during the api)robation of the 
mayor and corporation, who are patrons of the school. This additional sum has since been 
increased to £100. per annum. 

The usher or second master is the Rev. Thomas Mitchenson, A.B. whose yearly salary from 
the corporation is £60.* 

The piece of ground in which the Grammar School stands, is called the Mart Yard, from 
the circumstance of the great annual fair having been held within it.f 


• Curllsle’s endowed Grnniinnr Scbtxils, vol. i. p. 780. 

Some curioiiii notices rcspectinp^ this nittil occurs in Mr. Tinimpsun’s valuuble CuDeclions rclntive to Bo.stoii, p, 
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In a small enclosure on the eastern side of St. John's row is all that remains of the baronial 
residence of the family of Hussey, whose name it bears. 

It is impossible to trace either the form or extent of this building when inhabited by Lord 
Hussey. A large house, which evidently belonged to it, was taken down about fifty years 
since, and another building, which was latterly used as a sacking manufiictory, was pulled 
down at the commencement of the present century.’^ 

At the further end of St. John’s Row, a lane leads towards Skirbeck church, and it is con- 
jectured, that the ancient bridge across the Witham stood at the entrance into this lane, as 
will be noticed in the history of the bridge. 

A few paces up this lane is the National School, which was established in 1815, for the 
education of poor children of both sexes. The leading principle of this institution is, that all 
children attending it for the benefit of education, shall be required to attend the established 
church, the catechism and creeds of which form a leading part of the instruction commiinicaled. 
This school is supported by voluntary contribution, the number of boys at present in it is one 
hundred and fifty, that of girls one hundred and twenty. 

Opposite to the National School is a church-yard, in which was formerly situated St. John’s 
church. Leland says that this edifice was the chief parish church, St. Botolph’s being only a 
chapel of case to it. 

It is stated in the corporation records, under date April 2, 1583, that it was agreed that the 
body of this church should be taken down to the chancel door, and that the church should be 
repaired with the produce of the materials of the part taken down, and that if that should be 
found insufficient, the corporation would defray the remainder. The same records state, that 

the mayor got leave in 1623, to take down the decayed chancel of St. John’s church, and 
appropriate the materials in the repairs of the great church (St. Botol|)h'‘8), and the church 
stayth.” The remains of St. Johifs church were not removed until 1626. This church stood 
on the northern side of the church-yard. 

On the south side of St. John’s church-yard is the Poor House, a neat edifice, erected 
between the years 1726 and 1733. 

On the bank of the river is the New Gaol, the erection of which was commenced about the 
middle of the year 1817, and was completed in October 1818. It is a handsome looking and 
capacious building, and is well calculated, in all its parts, to answer the purposes for which it 
was built. The situation is airy and open, and it is sufficiently extensive to afford, that most 
necessary requisite in a prison, a proper classification of the prisoners. The New Gaol contains, 
exclusive of the keeper’s apartments, twenty-five cells or rooms, which are appropriated as 
follows: Five rooms for debtors ; eight rooms for felons j two rooms for juvenile offenders ; 
five rooms for vagrants; two rooms for females committed for disorderly conduct ; one room 
for sick female prisoners ; one room for sick male prisoners ; one room for a chapel. The 
cost of the erection of the gaol and its outbuildings was £3000. 

Alan de Croun is said to have defrayed the expense of building a great sluice or flood-gatef 
in the middle of the river Witham, in the 7th of King Stephen (1142). The exact site of this 
sluice is not known; some suppose it to have been placed opposite the parish boundary, 
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** between Boston and Skirbeck Quarter, where the old Hammond Beck fell into the haven; and 
Olliers iniaj^ine it to have stood about one hundred and twenty yards above the present iron 
bridge. There is no notice whatever of a bridge having been erected over this sluice, Tlic 
motives for erecting this sluice were, for the increasing the force of the waters where the 
haven is issued, which, by the (jU'antity of rubbish and sand brought up and cast in by the 
daily flowing of the sea was nearly stopped and lost ; and to the end that the channel might 
be thereby made deeper, that the waters from the marshes of Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland > 
and the lands of all the country, might descend more easily to the sea.*’ It is not very evident 
how these eU'ects were to be produced by the erecting of a pier or pile in the middle of the 
river, and tlierefore it appears a fair inference, that the structure erected by Sir Alan was 
Iit(‘rally a sluice across the river. 

The first mention tliat is made of a bridge at Boston is in the year 1305, when a grant was 
made to the town of St. Botolph for the supjiort of the bridge. A similar grant was made in 
the succeeding year, and two more in 1309 and 1313.* 

I’liere is ;i tradition that the ancient bridge at Boston passed across the river from the corner 
of St. John’s Row, ill South-cud, to the bottom of‘ White Horse-lane, in High-street; this 
receives corroboration from the eircumstanccj that, in old deeds mention is made of a certain 
bridge in South-eud, called St. John’s Biidg<*.” LuIiukI, when th(i ancient state of Boston is 
c(jnsid(*red, this appears to have been a. very proper situation for a bridge. Just below it was 
the ‘‘ Steel-yards,” or Custom House, and v(‘ry near to its eastern extremity was the parish 
church ol’ St. John, and the residence of Lord Hussey. At what periml ilie bridge was 
removed from this situation to its present oiui is uncertain, but it is highly probable that it 
was in the year 1500, when Hake built the sluice across the Witham, very near to the site of 
the present bridge. 

This bridge is said to have fallen down bt‘tween eleven and twelve o’clock on Sunday, the 
22nd March, 1556. A toll was received at this bridge in 1549, which was continued to the 
time of its fall. Anothea' bridge was erected in the same place, which was repaired, in 1626, 
by the corporation and town. St. John’s church was taken down in this year, and it appears 
that the materials were employed in the repairs of the bridge, for when the eastern abutment 
of the old bridge was taken up in 1(S15, various fragments of jiillars and carved remains of 
a re lies w ert? d i seo veied . f 

The bridge being in a very ruinous state, and in danger of falling, was taken down in 1629, 
and a new one erected. During the building of this bridge, the passengers were ferried across 
the river by a boat, furnislied at the expense of the corporation. This bridge had a stone 
gate-way standing across it, and it is probable, from this circumstance, that the lane, called 
»Stanbow-lane, which would he very near the western extremity of the bridge, has derived iU: 
name. In 1642, (he bridge was again in a bad state, the pier and sluice were also much 
decayed ; the whole was directed to be repaired, llie expense of which was, in part, borne by 
the corporation. This bridge appears again to have been repaired in 1654, that date having 
been found upon a stone in tlie front of the eastern abutment. An order was made in 1736 
to take down the crown of the arch of the bridge, and to repair the same. 
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In 1741, Mr. William Stennett, of Boston, delivered proposals to the corporation lor vr- 
building the bridge across the Witham for £360. These proposals were adopted, and iht* 
taking down of the old bridge commenced 10th June, 1742. The bridge erected by Mr. 
Stennett was of Wood, and rested upon the massy pier of Hake^s sluice, which stood at abou^ 
two-thirds of the breadth of the river from the west side. 

All act of parliament for the removal of this bridge was obtained, and tlie building of a iitw 
one commenced in 1802 : the site of whicli is a little southward of the old one, which remained 
standing until the new one was corii|)leted. The abutments of the new bridge weie (bunded 
four feet below the deepest part of the bed of the Witham, and every precaution was taken 
to render the Inundations, and the superstructure of them, secure. 

The new bridge, which was opened for carriages 2nd May, 1807, consistsof one arch of cast 
iron. This arch, which is the small segment of a circle, is eighty-six feet six inches in span : 
and the breadth of the luddge, including the cornice on each side, is tliirty-nim^ feet. The 
whole is exceedingly commodious and elegant, and although a greater degree of tlie latter 
([uality migiit probably have been obtained, by placing the abutments of the arch higher, this 
could only have been accomplished by sacrificing the greater part of the fbniicr. 

1'he expense of erecting this bridge, including the purchasing buildings, ifcc., was nearly 
£22,000. ; the whole of which was defrayed by the corporation. 

At the south western corner of the old bridge, and very nearly upon the opening of the 
present bridge into High-street, formerly stood an open shed-liko building, called the meal 
cross ; to which place the millers used to bring their flour &c. to sell, tliere being at that time 
no regular sho|)S in the town for tlie retailing these articles. This building, with five small shops 
adjoining, were burnt down in 1748. Proceeding down High-street, we come to the opening 
of Bridge-street, which communicates with West-street, and occujiies the site of a large Inn, 
tculled the White Hart), with its appendages, &c. which were taken down about thirty years 
ago ; some ancient building of considerable extent appears to have formerly stood here ; for 
upon opening the ground for the formation of the present street, great quantities of stone 
foundations of buildings were taken up. The public offices of tlie magistrates for the diviwsiuu 
of Holland, and the Witham commissioners, are situated in Bridge-street, and were erected in 
1817. West-street, formerly Furthend-lane, and in an old survey of the town called Furdeall- 
iane, contains nothing deserving particular notice. Part of the buildings belonging to the 
( ’arrnelite friary, once occupied the southern side of this street, but not a vestige of these is 
now remaining. 

There are four annual fairs held at Boston, the principal of which, is that on the 4tii und 
oth of May, the former day is principally for the sale of sheep, the latter for tliat of horned 
cattle. Another cattle fair, but much smaller, is held on the 5th of August. These two 
lairs were granted by the charter of the 37 Henry VI 1 1,, which enacts, that the (irst shall 
be held on St. George’s day and the two following days, and the second on St. James’, and 
the two following days. The other two fairs are called marts. The one held on the 18th 
November and three or four succeeding days, is the horse mart, but is not a fair of much con- 
sequence ; and the otlier called the beast mart, being for the sale of horned cattle, and now 
held oil the 1 1th of December, is the remains of the great annual mart formerly held here, and 
which used to begin on St. Andrew’s day, the 30th of November. 
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'riiL* weekly Kiaikets are two, Wednesdays and Saturdays. The former is the principal one, 
and at certain times in the year, immense quantities of cattle, particularly sheep, are sold 
therein. 'I'he Saturday market is principally for provisions. A market appears to have been 
held in Boston as early as lllOH, when John of Brittany, Count of Richmond, hud a charter 
granted him for that purpose. 
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lOPOGllAIMlV or THK HUNBttICI) OF SKIUHFGK. 


Tii i; jmrish of Bennin(;ton is about five miles distant from Boston, on the high road iiiniumr 
leading to Wainfleet. The population amounted in 1821, to 406 persons inhabiting 87 
houses. 

The name of this parish is spelled Beningtone and Bcninctun in Domesday book. Slukeley 
says that the towns whose names end in ington, or ingham, are so called from being situated 
amongst meadows or ings, hence Bennington probably comes from By-ing-town, as being 
adjoining to the Ings. 

In the reigns of Henry HI. and Edward I., the whole of this parish was held of tlie honor 
of Richmond. The benefice is a rectory valued in the liber regis, at .£33. 3s. ll|d. Tlu* 
patronage is in the Dean of Windsor. 

The church is dedicated to All Saints, and is a neat building of pointed architecture, bui < 
has nothing on the exterior particularly deserving of notice. 

The lent is octagonal, adorned with the figure of the Deity, liolding the crucifix between 
his knees, and souls in his hands, two angels censing him ; and the twelve apostles on each 
side of him. The shaft which is also octagonal has eight apostles.* 

The remains of a portrait and arms of Bisliop Wainfleet, were in one of the windows in 
this church, in .lune 1785. The principle part of the stained glass nowin the church, is a 
jepresentation of the virgin and child. 

The Bede here is a charitable establishment, founded by Mr. William Punill of this Mn 
parish. By his will, dated 31st July, 1725, he bequeathed certain freehold lands and tene* 
meats in the parishes ol Bennington and Leverton, to and for the establishment of a school 
and Bede, as follows, viz. for the maintenance of a schoolmaster, who was to teacli all the 
children of Bennington aforesaid, without reserve, to read and write, and lo instruct them in 
the lour first rules of arithmetic ; and, that six of the poorest children of the parish of 
l..everton aforesaid, should have all the aforementioned privileges, that the rest of the children 
of Leverton who come to be taught, shall pay the said master for learning writing and arith- 
inetie ; and also for the maintenance of one poor man and one poor woman of the parish of 
Bennington, and one poor man ami one poor woman of the parish of Leverton, making the 

• 11 is engraved in the Archffilogin, x, 103. 
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number four of Bede-people beside the schoolmaster/^ and directed one shilling per week 
to be paiil to each of the said five Bede persons^ who should inhabit and dwell in some of the 
dwelling-houses,” and specially appointed, his brother Francis Purrill and his wife, to be 
two of the aforesaid Bede-people.” 

The trustees nominated by Mr. Purriirs will arc, the minister and churchwarden of the 
fiarish of Bennington for the time being, together with the minister of lieverton, the minister 
of Leake, and the minister of Wrangle, for the time being, and the successors ol’ them for 
ever.'’ 

The severui buildings belonging to the estate are old, and very expensive in their repairs ; 
but by the increased value of property, and by the enclosure of Bennington, the trustees have 
been lately enabled to advance the master’s salary, and to increase the allowance of eucl* 
B(de person, to the weekly sum of five shillings. 

Bn j’Ti:wwi( K is a small village situated about four miles eastward of Boston, the popuhi- 
tion of which in 1821 was 482 persons inhabiting 78 houses. Nothing is known with res|)ect 
to the origin of its n ame. In Domesday book it is called Butruic ; in an ancient deed dated 
1410, it is called Boterwick*. 

The church is dedicated to St. Andrew ; the building has received such extensive repairs, 
tliat very little of the original edifice remains. The steeple is modem and is built of brick, and 
various parts of the nave and chancel are repaired with the same materials. The font has an 
appearance of great aniiejuity. 

The benefice of this parish was given, by Wido de Croiin, to Crowland abbey, and was, upon 
(he foundation of Freiston priory, appro|)riatcd to that establishment, and remained connected 
with it until the dissolution, when, it fell into the hands of the crown. It is a discharged 
vicarage united (in 1761) to that of Freiston, and is valued in the King’s books at £8. 4s. 2(J. 
it 18 in the |)atronagc of l.ady Drydcn. 

riiero is a free grarninar school here endowed by Antliony Pinchbeck, yeoman, in the 
yvar 10()6. 

In 1814 the rents of the lands belonging to this school were £200 per annum, which have 
!>eeii increased by tlie inclosure to £250. 

file lords of the manor of Freiston and Butterwick are Francis Thirkill, Jun. and Henry 
l^ogeis, Esquires. 

The village of PisiiTOFT is situated about two miles southeast of Boston, adjoining the 
parislies of Skirbeck and Bostoui^n the north and west, that of Freiston on the east, and the 
sea bank on the soutli. According to the the last census the population amounted to 466 
pe rsons, and 87 houses. The name of this parish is written in Domesday Tq/i ; in the grants 
of Alan de Croiin to Crowland Abbey it is also written Toft ; Lcland calls it Fischetoft. Toft 
IS generally understood to imply a hill or high ground, which applies correctly to the situation 
of this place, when considered relative with the surrounding country. A creek of considerable 
magnitii<l(‘ once ran up near the outfall of the present Hob-Hole sluice towards the church, 


Ai omWim • to Canwloi), trie \rn% n tomi nppliei) to n town silualeJ on a creek, or on n bay formed by the winding bonks of 
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which would offer great facilities for the inhabitants to follow the occupation of fishing, and 
probably from this circumstance the village took the former part of its name.* 

Lcland’s notice of Fish toft is as follows, the Lord Monteville had a goodly, great, and 
ancient manor place at Fischetoft, a mile from Boston. It is now all in ruine, and longed to 
the Lord Willoughby, and now to the Duke of Suffolk. The Lord Montcville’s lands cam 
partly by heyre general to the Bekes, and thens by heyre general to the Willoughbys.”t 

The benefice is a rectory valued in the liber regis at £18. Gs. 8d. ; the present patron is the 
Rev. John Simpson. The church is a neat and substantial edifice of the latter stylo of pointed 
architecture. It appears from the deed of gift of Alan de Croun to Crowland Abbey, that 
there was a church here in his time; the present one is of a much later dale, and was probably 
built by one of (ho abbots of Crowland, it being dedicated to St. Guthlac, the patron saint of 
Crowland Abbey.:}: 

The interior of the church contains but little that is worthy of particular notice, the screeji 
over which formerly stood the rood loft, is composed of curious pierced work. The font is 
octagonal, but not very ancient, it is placed on an ascent of three steps. The chancel con- 
tains some inscriptions in memory of the Kyme family. 

7'here is a small endowed school in this parish. 

Fiucjston is situated about three miles to the eastward of Boston, its name is variously 
written ; in Domesday book it is called Fristuuo, Leland called it Preston, Stukcley says 
Freiston, and derives the name from Frith, a bay. In 1821 the population of this parish was 
SG2 persons and 180 houses. 

There is no mention of a church at Freiston in Domesday book ; but in the survey of But- 
lorwick there is said to be two churches in that parish, and two priests. The present church 
at Freiston is in the hundred of Butterwick, as is also the whole site of the priory formerly 
there, it is therefore obvious that at the time of the Norman survey, Freiston was only a 
hamlet to Butterwick, for it had soke of the manor of Butterwick, Wido de Crodon being lord 
of both, and it had no separate church within its limits. 

Guy or Wido de Croun or Credon, who came over with the Conqtieror, founded the seat of 
his barony at Freiston ; he had also another seat at Burton Croun near Sleaford, which town 
took its name from him, as it has done its more modern one of Burton Pedwardine, from his 
descendant. The family of the de Crouns was one of the most illustrious in France, and 
ih(* barony of de Croun the first in Anjou. The ancient seat of the barony is a small 
walled city, in tiiat province, upon the river Occdon near Britagne.” 

(juy de Croun appears to have possessed immense property in Lincolnshire, as may be seen 
\)y a reference to Domesday book. 


l IIAC, IV. 
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* "I'lioiiipsou Boston, 311. f liClnnU^s Itinerary, Vol. vii. p. 153. 

I A wlaile figiire of St. (aithlac is placed in a niche over the great western window in the steeple, and a tradition 

vv<us connected with Ibis statue, tlmt as long as the whip, the usual insignia of the saint, remained in his Imnd, the parish of 
Kishtoft should not be infested with rats or mice. Dr. Fuller gave credenci* to this vulgar prejudice, and asserted this really 
be the case, and that if a liouse or barn was built partly in Fishtoft, and partly in another parish, the rats and mice woultl 
never enter that purl which was in Fishtoft. — T/iftmpsm- 
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Ml . < iuu;;li ^ivTs tlu* following account ol‘ the first foimdation of St. James’s jmory in this 
“ On the festival of St. Perpetua and Felicitas, in the year 1113, when tin* founda- 
noii> of the ahhey chnreli at (hovvland were laid, (after the fire which destroyed the greater 
jiart of the former bnildinn' in 101)1,) Alan Croun, who was related to the two abbots of Crow- 
land and Thorney, laid the stone next eastward from that on the south east corner, and on it 
Ins til It! to the pa tronage ol‘ Preston church, as did his wife Muriel the next, with the patronaoe 
f)l l ofts, and their eldest son Maurice the next, with that of Butterwyke, and their daimlitei 
Maud another,, with that of Baston in Kesteyen. All these deeds Alan publiely delivered to 
the abbot to build a cell for the monks of Crowland, inMvhich ever of these churches he thoiJij:hi 
prop(M. ' Frobi this extract it appears that there was a churcli in Preiston before the 
foimdation of tho priory there* The Abbot of Crowland made choice of Preiston for the 
foundation of the cell, which was established there in 1 1 14. The monks occn|)yin^^ it were of 
I he Benedictine ordoi\ 

ld’(‘isUm priory is said to have been under the patronage of Thomas Ivarl of RutliiiuL 
This is probable, on account of the connection between that iUmilv and the decendaiits ol tin 
I)e Croiins. 

J’he annual value of this priory at the dissolution, is stated to be .1105. lOs. ()d. 
rile site of this religious house, and the land belonging toil, were in the liands of tie 
Knit;, m 1613. When the hundred roll was taken in IGol, this property, with all the otliei 
whicli was formerly held by the King, is said to belong ‘Mo the keepers of the liberties ot 
Itieiland, by authority of jKirliament.*’ In 1687, the priory was again in the hands ol lie* 
Kini:, hilt it was disposed of shortly afterwards to the Dryden family, t.lie present possessor^ 

\ (TV little of this priory is now remaining; the house contiguous to the church, and winch 
inhabited by the Rev. John Glover, is said to have beem the jirior’s residence, but it does 
not (‘\inl)it any thing which recjuires particular notice. The east (aid of tin* chiireh i^ im- 
loni)icdly part of the ancient jiriory.* 

d ie; iKaietice of Freiston is a vicarage, valued with the vicarage of Butterwick at t'lfi. 1 U. Kxi 
jiation hady Dryden. 

fin interior of the church presents an incongruous mixture of almost every vaneu oi 
tr(‘i\!i(*ct lire, the capitals of SjBveral of the pillars bear a close resemblance in their ornament^ 
m«i d(‘vi(T!S to the Norraain style, many of the columns are also of tfie massy eliaracl.ei ot that 
perod. ;md several of the arches are circular. The nave is separated from the chaneid, liy a 
serei n, over which formerly stood the rood loft, which was ascended hy the flight ol stone 
^tt'ps, in the north aisle behind the pulpit. On the south side of the chancel are the reinain- 
of M. ddioinas^s chantry, with a stone basin in the wall, Ibr holy water. 

riit' font is octagonal, and has a curious and elegant covering ol‘ carved wood : it is raised 
! hive Stejis above, the' pavement. On the upper edge oi the lout are the remains of the fasten- 
iiejv bv which it was formerly locked down for fear of sorcery. | The chinch does not eontain 
;ni\ inoiiunKiiits or inscriptions of importance. 

In tins parish is an ancient lower of brick called from one ol’ its (varlv jiossessors. KvmeTowei. 


1 h» r(»ns(jjiFli)n ol I'.iiniiMi'l n* l-.ai imiimih.. “ .\nh srvni chiusi tt'nruntur jn'u^ttrr sto'fth i'nt. 
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That the Earls of Richmond had a baronial residence near this place, is extremely f)rol)able, 
from the circumstance of Ranulph Earl of Richmond being said to have built a castle at 
Boston, in 1220. A town called Richmonton is found in ancient maps of this district, and 
it was probably situated in the enclosures adjacent to the present Richmond tower, in many 
of which considerable foundations may be traced*. ^ 

This estate appears to have passed out of the Rochford family into that of the Kyrnes, 
in the 15th century, but whether by intermarriage, or by purchase, is not known. Tlie first 
notice of this latter family, as proprietors of the estate, occurs in the following extract. 

.lohii Lord Viscount Wells, of Well near Alford, married Cicely, second daughter of K ing 
Henry the VI. who survived him, and afterwards married a gentleman of the noble family of 
Kyme, of Kyme tower near Boston in this county, and died without issue. 

At what time this estate passed from the Kyme family, has not been ascertained, it fell 
into the hands of the crown by sequestration, in consequence of some political transgression 
of its owner, and is now the property of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The de- 
scendants of the ancient owners however continued to occupy the estate as tenants until 1816. 

The tower is situated about two miles eastward of ifoston ; it does not appear, from its 
style of building, to be older than the reign of Elizabeth. 

This tower is of brick, and quadrangular, having an octagonal turret on its south east 
angle, which contains a flight of about seventy steps, communicating with the upper apart- 
ments, of which there are three ; the top is covered with lead, and enclosed with an embattled 
parapet ; the other three angles are terminated with neat embattled turrets. The ground floor 
is secured by strong groined vaultings, and is not connected with the flight of steps. It was 
probably used as a dungeon. An old house adjoining the tower was taken down a few years 
since : in this house were several old portraits, said to be of the Kyme family ; there were 
also three coats of arms, with different bearings, 6ut with this same motto, In cruce noslra 
salus.^* A fine avenue of trees, which stood in the front of the tower, in a line between it 
and Boston church, was cut down about twenty years ago. The tower was formerly moated 
round, and the remains of the moat may be traced at this day. 

On the eastern side of Freiston, and adjoining the highway from Boston to Wainfleet, 
is a place called Spittle hill, and in a contiguous inclosure are evident marks of ancient foun- 
dations. It is no very improbable conjecture, that the infirmary of the priory was situated 
here. 

Francis Thirkill, Jun. and Henry Rogers, Esquires, of Boston, are the present lords of the 
manor of Roos-hall, otherwise the manor of Freiston and Butterwick. 

Freiston is a pleasant village and contains much rich land, and several respectable farm 
houses. There are evident marks of the sea having formerly come much nearer to the town 
than it does at present, but different enclosures and embankments, have now removed it to a 
considerable distance. Nearly two miles and a half eastward from the church is Freiston 
Shore, where there are two good inns for the reception of visitors, who frequent the place 
during the summer months for the purpose of bathing. This place is also much frequented, 
during the summer months by the inhabitants of Boston, it being a convenient distance from 
that town, and affords a pleasant relaxation from the fatigues of business. 

The parish of ^iEAKE is about eight miles north east from Boston, its name is spelt Leche 
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in Domesday. Dr. Stukeley says that Leake is derived from Lacus, a watery marshy 
place.'’ In 1821 this parish contained 1417 persons, and 288 houses. 

1’he church of Leake was given, in 1366, to the college of priests celebrating the altar ot 
Sr. Nicholas, in the cathedral at Lincoln. The deed by which the gift was confirmed, fixed 
the endowment of the vicar of Leake at 40^ marks sterling yearly, and a convenient and suSi- 
cient dwelling house to reside in. The vi^uatton of the vicarage of Leake is stated in the 
King's books to be £13 Gs. 8d. which is exactly 40 nobles; making it just half the amount 
of the above grant. The church is dedicated to St. Mary, it is a very neat substantial build- 
ing, the steeple is a square tower, and is lower and broader than most others in the district ; 
ihe body of the church consists of a nave and chancel. 

Beneath one of the south windows of the chancel is a recumbent stone figure ol a man in 
armour, there is no tradition as to the person it was intended to represent, but it is doubtless 
an eliigy of the family of Ix^ake. In the chancel floor are various memorials of the Derby 
and (Gilbert families, but there are no inscriptions remaining of sufficient interest to need 
recording. The font is octagonal, and is supported by an octagonal shaft. 

Tfie body of this church, is evidently considerably older than the steeple, and the same 
observation probably applies to every other church in the district. The steeple of Leake 
cluireli was began to be built in 1569, and was finished in 1647 ; the expense of the building 
apjiears to have been from £300 to £400, for in an extract from the parish books, made Uy 
the Bev. Jacob Conington, vicar of Leake, it is said that tlie sum of money received by 
ilie ctuirch wardens during all the time of the building the roof, amounted to .£359 I4s. lOd. 
or thereabouts.” 

There were two of those religious institutions called Chantries in this parish, one of which 
was called ‘‘ the great or Multoii chantry,” the other St. Lawrence’s chantry.” it is not 
known who were the establishers of these institutions. 

The grtial or M niton's chantry is mentioned in a deed dated 1363. What remains of this 
institution is the house now occiqiied by Mrs. Brooks, and which prior to its receiving very 
( onsidcrable repairs about 25 years since, exhibited many marks of antiquity, and of the 
purposes to which it had formerly been applied. 

St.. Lawrence’s chantry, now called the Moat house, is situated about a mile and a hall 
neiirly eastward from the church, on ihe low road leading from Bennington to Wrangle. All 
that remains of this institution is a small stone building, of early architecture.’^ 

This building has evidently been considerably larger than it is at present, the walls are of 
a massy thickness and of very considerable antiquity. On the chimney piece of one of the 
chambers are four coats of arms, which are too much defaced to determine to whom they 
belonged. In anotlier chamber is some curious carving in the oak wainscotting. Various 
remains of gilding and embossed work show, that this room was formerly fitted up very 
splendidly. The whole building is highly deserving the notice of the antiquarian traveller.f 

At a very short distance from ihe Moat house, is a large ancient building called Derby 
hall, which was the residence of the family of that name, who were considerable proprietors 
in this ami the adjoining parishes for several centuries, and allied by marriage to the Dymockc 
family. Derby Hall is partly in Leake and partly in Leverton. 

• Khj^ravcLl in 'riioriii)Rori^>!i BorIuii, Thompson, 35^, 0 - 
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The parish of Lev ERTON adjoins that of Bejpinington^ and is situated on the high road 
from Wainflect to Boston, being about six miles north east from the latter place. In 1821 
the population of this place amounted to 544 persons, and l05 houses. 

The name of this parish is written Levretune in Domesday. Dr. Stukeley says that this 
town had its name from Leofric who was a potent man thereabouts at the time of the con- 
quest, and gave to the town much common. Leverton therefore was originally Leofric's- 
town. Dugdale states the same respecting the origin of this town, and adds that Leofric 
was one of the senescalls or esquires to Earl Algar the younger, that he had a residence in 
this place, and that he was slain whilst fighting against the Danes in the year 870. It will 
be observed that these two accounts vary very materially as to the time in which Leofric is 
said to have lived ; Dugdale fixing it in the middle of the ninth century, Stukeley in the 
middle of the eleventh. ^ 

John, the son of Alward de Leverton, gave the church of St. Helen at Leverton to tlie 
abbey of Waltham, in the reign of Henry II.* 

The living of Leverton is a rectory, valued in the King’s books at £15. 8s. 8d. patrons, the 
King and others alternately. 

The discharged rectory of South Leverton is valued in the King’s books at £16. 6s. 

The present edifice exhibiting no marks of the architecture of that period, must therefore 
eitlver have received very extensive repairs, or be a more modern one dedicated to the same 
patron saint. 

The exterior of the church docs not present any thing requiring particular notice.f The 
height of the tower to the top of the parapet is 55 feet, and it appears from an inscription 
upon it, that the church and chancel were new covered in 1728.” On or within the south 
wall of the chancel are three stone stalls of very fine workmanship, exhibiting a beautiful 
specimen of the ecclesiastical architecture of the fourteenth century. 

The font is octagonal, upon an octagonal shaft or pedestal, the sides are adorned with 
niches, and a border of quartrefoils in rounds, the shaft is also ornamented with niches. 
The only inscription which requires particular notice is the following one, on a stone in the 
chancel pavement. 

“ Hero lies the body of Eliz. dftuf?h1er of Thomns Danvers, of Upton and CnUhorp, in com, Oxon, esq. who by Nicholas 
Dymoke of North Kyme, iu com. Lincoln, esq. her first husband, had issue Sir Edward Dyraoke, Knight, who performed 
the office of champion at the coronation of King Charles the 11. she died about the year 1610.’^ 


Nearly four hundred acres of rich marsh land within this parish were rescued from the sea 
about the commencement of the present century. This embankment was undertaken by the 
late Mr. Sheath, of Boston, and extends in length nearly three miles, from north to south, 

• liOland's Collect. Vol. i. p. 101 . 

The very spacious and beautiful chancel windows, the dimensions of which are 20 feet 6 inches, by 13 feet 3 Inches, 
having fallen into decay, has been recently taken down, and restored at a very considerable expense by the present rector ; 
over this window is a large ancient cross, and upon the adjoining vestry, are two other crosses, somewhat smaller, but 
apparently of the same age ; the one having the figure of Christ upon the cross in perfect preservation. 
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and in breadth about half a mile from the former sea-bank. This great local improvement 
was completed in 1801, and the whole of the enclosed land has since that time been in a state 
of profitable cultivation. 

The principal part of the parish of Skirbeck is situated to the south eastward of Boston ; 
although it nearly surrounds that town. 

This village gives the title to the hundred in which it is situated. Its name is variously 
written ; in Domesday it is called Schirebec; Stukeley derives its name from the Saxon Scyrc 
division, or from the Saxon verb scyian, to divide ; because here the river parts the hundreds 
of Skirbeck and Kirton. 

The principal part of this parish appears to have been possessed, by the Earls of Brittany 
and Richmond, from the conquest to the time of Henry VI I. , when, that monarch being son 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, it came to the crown. 

The manor of Skirbeck is termed the soke of Skirbeck, parcel of the honour of Richmond, 
and extends to the parishes of Skirbeck, Bennington, Leverton, and Leake ; it was granted 
by the King in 1445, to John Viscount de Beaumont; in 1525 16th Henry VIll. it belonged 
to Lord Willoughby de Eresby, and was for a considerable time the property of the Hussey 
family. John Earl of Bridgewater held this manor in 1691 ; in 1704 and thence to 1760 it 
belonged to a family named Gilbert, from whom it descended to the Prestons, the heirs of a 
lady of which name are now lords of the manor or soke. 

St. John’s hospital near Boston, appears to have been situated in Skirbeck. The original 
foundation of this establishment, was an hospital for ten poor people, which was established 
about the year 1200, and dedicated to St. Leonard. This hospital was given with the manor 
of Skirbeck, by Sir Thomas Muleton, to the knights hospitalers of St.John of Jerusalem, 
about 1230. Some of this order settled here very shortly after, and the name of the institution 
was changed, to St. John’s hospital. It was returned, in the reign of Edward II. as being 
endowed with lands suflicient to maintain three priests here, and one at Fleet; and, to sustain 
twenty poor people in the infirmary of the house ; and to relieve 40 more, every day at the gate. 

The hospital at Skirbeck appears to have been part of, or subject to, the preceptory ot 
knights hospitalers at Maltby, in this county ; and was granted as parcel of that institution 
to Charles Duke of Suffolk, 33rd Henry VIIL” 

The site of the hospital of St. John was on the north side of Maud-Foster or Bargate drain, 
immediately opposite to hospital bridge. There is nothing remaining of this hospital, excepting 
an old house, called Jerusalem house, but which appears rather to have been built from the 
materials of the ancient hospital than to have formed part of the original buildings. Stukeley 
says that the church was standing within the memory of man.” 

The living of Skirbeck was the property of the corporation of Boston, in 1617, and was 
sold by them in that year for £410 to Mr. Barkham, an alderman of Boston. In 1641, it 
was again purchased by the corporation for £400. In 1694, it was sold to Mr. Thomas 
Fdlkner, for £335. The living is a rectory, value £34. 17s. 8^d. ; the present patron, the 
Rev. William Vollans. 

Two churches are mentioned in Domesday book, as existing in Skirbeck at the period of 
its survey, of them nothing is known ; it is probable, however that one was the church of 
Boston, the land of that town being included in the survey of Skirbeck. * 

•• 
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The present church of Skirbeck is dedicated to St. Nicholas, the east end exhibits marks 
of considerable antiquity ; over the east window is an illegible inscription. 


__ J 


Thia church lias evidently been of larger extent than it is at present. Its interior is very 
neatly fitted up, but contains nothing of importance. 

Wrangle is situated about nine miles N. E. from Boston, and is the last parish town in 
the hundred of Skirbeck. The name of this town is variously written ; in Domesday book it 
is Weranghe, in old writings of the fifteenth century it is spelt Wranghill. Dr. Stukeley 
derives its name from Wear, a lake or pond, and Hangel, a reed, making it Wear-hangel, a 
reedy or rushy lake. 

The abbot of Waltham became a principal proprietor in Wrangle in the reign of Henry II., 
when the church and much land in the parish were given to Waltham abbey, by Simon le Bret; 
hivS son also named Simon le Bret was likewise a considerable benefactor to that establishment. 
The family of le Bret appear to have held their lands of the honour of Richmond. 

That a large creek once ran from the sea into the parish of Wrangle, is rendered certain by 
a survey of the sea banks, where evident indications of the outfall are yet visible. Some de- 
gree of importance was attached to this town in 1359, when Edward III. raised his navy for 
the invasion of France, this being one of the eighty-two towns assessed to furnish this navy, 
its quota being one shi|) and eight men.* 

The manor of Wrangle was in possession of Thomas Woodcock, Esq. in 1676, it is now the 
property of the heirs of Mrs. Rebecca Wright ; at their decease it reverts to John Rooper, Esq. 
and his descendants. 

Wrangle church is dedicated to Saint Nicholas; it was given in the reign of Henry II. by 
Simon le Bret, to Waltham abbey .f The living is now a vicarage valued in the king^s books 
at £15. 68. 8d. Patron and present vicar the Rev. Richard Wright. 

The church is of a much lighter species of building than most others in this district, but like 
them it presents little that is interesting in its exterior. The font is octagonal, with plain 
square compartments on a fluted shaft, and has three steps with the raisedf one on the west 
side. This font is said to have been erected in 1468, and to have cost £12 13s. 9d.:j: The 
pulpit exhibits marks of great antiquity, it is of oak, and very beautifully carved. 

In the window at the east end are some kneeling figures in painted glass, and some illegible 
latin inscriptions. 

• Though this may appear an iiisip^nificant portion, yet it was more than was supplied by Liverpool, which was assessed 
(iir)der the name of Mersey) one ship and five men only. Wnlnfleetand Sultfleotwere each assessed two ships and forty-nine 
men. — Ttmnpsm. 

4- This raised step was polled the stall ; the prie.st used fu stand on it during the adminisirntion of the rile of baptism. 

X Archroologia, Vol, X. 
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In the south wall of the chancel is a monument, and close to it are two recumbent figures, 
the one a man in armour, the other a female. An inscription on a brass plate states that Sir 
John Reade, Knight, died 12th Nov. 1626, aged 65, and that Dame Anne Reade, (his widow) 
daughter of Sir John Garret, Knight, Lord Mayor of London, erected this monument to the 
memory of her deceased husband. 

The Bede*house and school were foundedTu 1666, by the Rev. Thomas Allison, vicar of 
Wrangle. Several other donations have been made to this institution ; the annual income is 
said to be at this time about £130. The site of the present Bede-houses is still called Joy's-hill. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE WAPENTAKE OF ELLOE. 


Spalding is the principal market-town in the wapentake of Elloe, in the parts of Holland, 
about K) miles nearly south of Boston, and 100 miles nearly north of London. 

From the many traces existing in the neighbourhood of the stupendous works executed by 
the Homans, m various embankments for keeping out the sea, which still remain as monuments 
ol‘ their industry and power, and from its being so eligibly situated near the mouth of the Wel- 
land, it is highly probable, that at tliis period it was of considerable importance. In the time 
of the Saxons it flourished under the power of tlie Mercian princes,* and its part icular lords 
and patrons, their kinsmen, some of whom were deputy governors under the king, and had 
tlicir residence hcre.f 

'fhe Welland runs through the east, and a very ancient drain called the Westlode through 
the west side of the town, the latter forming a communication with the river at the north end 
of it, whilst a. branch of the drain formerly passed under the bed of the Wcdhuid, and formed 
a j unction with another drain on the east side of tluit river, but which junction was disanindled 
some years ago. From the circumstance of these waters passing through the midst ol‘ llie 
town, and it being encompassed with almost immmerable drains and canals, it has frecjiuuiUy 
been compared by strangers to a Dulcli town ; and, considering it is thus situated, in the 
midst of I'eiis, it is, upon the wliolc, a neater town than might Ije expected. 

The Welland is navigable for barges and smaller craft through the centre of the town, where 
there arc several good quays and spacious storehouses ou its banks. Spalding, by this means 
has long enjoyed a good carrying and coasting trade. In 1G95 the merchants and tiatlers, 
together with the principal inhabitants of the town, and others of Stamfojcl and M nil x ach, 
petitioned to Ijuvc this a free |Jort ; but the allair was dro|)pcd for want of a proper s])nil to 
carry it forward. 

This town has a good weekly market, on Tuesday, and five fairs yearly, viz. on the 27lh of 
April, for stock, hemp and flax, and a town fair; the 29th of June, for horses and ddio ; tlu* 
28th of August, for horses only ; the 25th of September, generally called the Summer Innr, 
and reckoned to be the largest, for horned cattle and other stock, hemp and flax, and all 


• It existed before Crowland, for in Ellielbald’s foundntion charter of that place, part of the bounds of the monaster)’ there, 
are said to extend usque ad a’dijlcid Spuldvliiif:;. 

t dobnson^s Introduction to the Spald. Soc. Minutes. 
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** niercliandize ; and on the Gth of December, beinj:^ St. Nicholas', to whom the monastery was 
dedicat(?d, and from thence, in all probability, the most ancient of them, for cattle, merchan- 
flizc, &c. In 1821 this parish contained f>207 inhabitants and 1070 houses. 

The manor of Spalding, before the conquest, belonged to Algar Earl of Mercia ; William 
the Norman, after that event, conferred it,,^|rith all Holland, on Ivo Tailbois, his nephew. In 
course of time it fell again to the crown, and became parcel of the duchy of Lancaster, as has 
been before mentioned ; and more recently, it formed part of the jointure of Queen Catharine, 
consort of King Charles 11. upon whose death it devolved upon Anna Duchess of Monmoiitli 
and Ruccleugh, widow of .lames Duke of Monmouth, that king’s eldest and favourite, but 
unfortunate natural son, by virtue of a royal grant and settlement made on them and their 
issue ; and thus it became the property of the. Buccleugh liimily. It is now in the possesflon 
of Lord Eardly, who was some years since created Baron of Spalding. Here is also another 
manor, called Spalding cum Croyland, which belongs to Thomas Buckworth, Esq. 

There is also another manor called Spalding Town’s End, copyhold of the manor of Spald- 
ing, with its members, of which llargate Dove, Esq. is lord. 

Spalding has been the principal seat of law and jurisprudence, for the division of Holland, 
for time immemorial ; first, in the general court leet and great court baron of the Saxon Earls 
of Mercia, the lords of this manor, who mostly resided here, and, afterwards, in that of the 
lords priors of the convent here, under their patrons the Dukes of Lancaster and Ivarls of 
Lincoln, from the conquest clown to the suppression of the monastery : during wdiich time, 
criminal and capital ollenccs were always determined in the above coiirt.*^' 

Thorold de Bokenhale, brother to Godiva countess of J.eicester, founded a Priory here in 
1051, by obtaining of Wulgate, abbot of Croyland, six Benedictine monks, for whom he fitted 
up his own chapel, and gave them apartments in his house to reside iii,t thus making it a cell 
to that celebrated establishment, which he endowed with the manor called in Domesday Bere- 
wita, now Spalding-Crowland, giving the site to God and St. Gutlilac, \\\ frartc alm(}i»ne. J 
What principally prompted him to do this, was the relief of that convent ; which, owing to a 
dreadful famine which then raged throughout England, was so full of monks, that they could 
hardly procure a maintenance. Shortly after, in 1059, UlketuI, successor of abbot Wulgate, 
at the instigation of Earl Algar, gave to the monks of Spalding his chapel of St. Mary, and all 
the rents on the east side of the river Welland ; which Algar himself enlarged, by making 
considerable additions, and by confirming former grants made by his family to this monastery. 

In 10711, Ivo Tailbois, earl of Angiers, nephew to the Conqueror, by marrying Lucia great 
grand-daughter to ( lodiva, heiress of the house of Mercia (which had vigourously opposed 
King William, the other sister being at that time King Harold’s widow, and residing beyond 


• Tht" old lown^s hnll was situated on the north .«ide of the Wesllode, near the stone bridge, leading over it, on the road to 
Boston ; which, upon building the present court-house, was applied to the private benefit of the lord of the manor, who had a 
reserved right of holding his court in the latter, and which was sold to Mr. Charles Collins, gardener, who took it down in 17, *53, 
and built a good brick slated house on the site of it. The present town^s hall was originally a glH of Mr. Jfihn ITobson, of Ihi.s 
place, and built by him about the year 11120. It is a good brick structure, and its principal entrance is by a fiigbt of about 
twenty steps from the north west end of the Market-Place. 


f Johnson’s Introd. to the Spald. Soc. Minutes. 
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the seas), became lord of Spaldinp; and all Holland. This prince held his court and resided at 
his castle here with great pomp and splendour, adding much to the revenues of this monastery, 
and confirming the estate which his great uncle Thorold had given to this house. He also 
gave to the monks the tithes of the salt-pits and the fishery of the Westlode,* with one fislier- 
man, the tithes of Totteney, Alkebarow, Normanby, Weltesford, and Bolingbroke, with one 
titheman in each for the gathering of the same, and procured a confirmation of tliem from 
William I. and II. and from Henry I. kings of England. Before he made these grants, the 
monks formerly brought from Croyland had returned to the monastery there, he having sup- 
plied their place by introducing some monks, eminent for learning and a strict life, from the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Nicholas, at Angiers, in France, to which he also gave this cell, with 
thailands and estates thereto belonging, f and which was confirmed by the aforesaid kings, and 
by King John, in the first year of his reign. 

Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, endeavoured all he could to retain Spalding under his juris- 
diction ; but he could not prevail against the superior influence of the Earl of Angiers, which 
no doubt, caused that great enmity which that historian could not forbeiir shewing at all times, 
when he had occasion lo mention him in his annals; where, amongst other complaints against 
Ivo, he attributes to hitii the deposition of abbot Ulketyl, his immediate predecessor; although 
according to his own eiccount, he behaved to him with the greatest tenderness and humanity ; 
and also accuses him of wresting from Croyland, on the accession of king Win. Rufus, in 
1087, by his great influence with that king, all the lands belonging to his demesne in Cappelad 
(Whapload), Spalding, Pynchbek, and Algare, which Ingulphus, with all his power, and that 
of his friends, could not prevent. Although Ingulphus says that the Earl was outlawed in 
the latter part of William II. \s reign, and does not mention whether he was ever restored to 
that monarch’s favour, yet it is certain that his influence was very considerable in the early 
part of Henry I.’s reign ; for in 1107, he prevailed on that monarch to confirm the grant of 
the manor of Spalding to the monks of his favourite abbey at Anjou. 

About 1 1 14, Ivo Tailbois, the munificent and firm supporter of this priory, died of a paralytic 
stroke ; and it is recorded that his wife, within one month after his decease, was married to 
Roger de Romara. Ivo died without leaving issue to succeed to his vast estates, and was 
buried in the priory. The lordship and patronage being the hereditary estate of his widow, 
came with her to the first Earls of this county. 

The first prior of whom we have any account, was Reginald, who appears to have been a 
great favourite with pope Alexander III. and most probably came from the abbey of Angiers; 
he flourished about the latter end of King Stephen’s and the beginning of Henry II.’s reign. 

Guarin, the sub-prior, succeeded him. He was a native of this place, and a man eminent 
for religion and learning. In his time (1189) a long controversy commenced between liirn and 
the ))eople of Holland, on one part, and the abbot and monks of Croyland, on the other, 


• riiis is out; of the most ancieut drains in these parts ; probably a work of the Romans, made to carry off the uplaid waters 
by its communication with the river Welland, nt the time they raised the stupendous banks in the marshes against the sea. The 
stone bridge over it, near the above communication, is of considerable antiquity, as appears by an inquest in 1323, for the 
repairs of bridges, Id Rdward II. — Dugdale^s Hist, of Emh, p. 230. 

t Johnson’s Introd. to tbeSpald. Soc. Minutes. 
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BOOK 111. respecting the boundary, &c. of Croyland marsh, and their respective rights therein ; this 
happened during the king’s absence in France, and while lie was prosecuting the war against 
that king. The former held their meetings in the prior’s barn, at Westminster, and in IIol- 
beacli church ; and when the abbot of Croyland, about Rogation-time, shut up the marsh, as 
usual, they not only refused to withdraw their cattle, but sent more in. These the abbot’s 
servants pounded ; upon which, 3000 Hollanders went armed into the marsh, and were met 
by the abbot and a few of his people at Asendyke, the boundary of Croyland fen. The abbot 
prevented them from ofl'ering any violence to his abbey, but they divided the fens among the 
several villages, dug up the ])eat, cut down the alder groves, and continued to commit much 
waste for a fortnight. The abbot complained to the nearest of the king’s justices, Galfrid 
Fitz-Piers, at Clive, in Northamptonshire, and he sent six servants to view the premipes, 
who fcuud the various troops of invaders, but they pleaded the authority of their respective 
lords. The abbot of Croyland laid the affair before the lords justices, in London, who directed 
the aforesaid Galfrid to summon the prior of Spalding and the Hollanders; upon whicli they 
burnt their cabins and went home. The abbots people charged seven of the principal ring- 
leaders, each with damages to the amount of 200 marks, and they with others were committed 
to prison, and a day appointed for trial. Before the day of trial Henry II. died, and new 
justices wore appointed, the chief of whom was Hugh bishop of Durham. Several of the 
offenders made submission, and were fined ; and the rest demanded a second trial, when the 
prior of Spalding engaged to prove his right to the fen. The abbot of Croyland not having 
his proofs at hand, bound himself in a recognizance to produce them, and some knights of 
other counties were appointed to enquire into the matter. These returned the dilfcrent claims 
of the abbot of Croyland and the Hollanders ; so that the latter would not say whether they 
would warrant the outrages out of Munechlade, because the king’s justices had recorded them 
in their brief*. The abbot therefore set out to attend the trial, but died on the road, at his 
manor of Cotenhain, when the abbey of Crowland was escheated into the king’s hands, and 
so the storm was suspended.* 

On the election of another prior this dispute was renewed and carried on, and a day of 
hearing again appointed in London, in order to determine the matter finally, where all parties 
interested assembled. It appears that the abbot of Anjou himself attended on this occasion 
on iiehalf of this priory, together with the said William de Romara. After a long hearing, 
judgment was given against the abbot of Croyland ; for that he, on a former occasion, pleading 
illness for not attending at a time that was appointed, and for that reason had three knights 
named to visit him ; who, on arriving at the abbey, instead of finding him ill in bed, learned 
that he had gone the night before in his boat to his manor in Cambridgeshire. He was 
sentenced, therefore, to lose the seisin, i. e, the possession ; but not the right, i. e. the property. 
The prior and his party accordingly took possession, by the sheriff of Lincolnshire, of the 
whole marsh of Croyland below Munechlade, without and beyond Croyland two leagues, to 
Nomansland, leaving the abbot of Croyland in possc.ssion of only the small alder-grove round 
the abbey, and carrying off the gibbet on which had been hanged certain thieves, taken in 


• Goiigh^s Hist, of Crowland Abbey, p. 61 . 
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the town of’ Croyliind, by sentence of the abbot’s court, set it up on the otiicr side Spalding, 
to the perpetual reproach of Croyland.* 

Shortly after, King Richard was made a prisoner in Germany, when the abbot of Croyland 
posted t") him, in the middle of winter, and obtained letters of restitution ; but he had scarcely 
enjoyed them a year and a half, when the abbot of Anjou procured others of revocation, and 
the abbot of Croyland was summoned to appear before the king in Normandy. After much 
solicitation, and an offer to pay 20 marks more than his adversaries, the king gave him letters 
of restitution, addressed to Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, who, after repeated delays, at 
last, in 1194, completely reinstated him. 

Prior Nicholas was succeeded, about 1 194 or 95, by Josleme, or Jollane, a person of 
gftat learning, skill, and vigilance ; under whose administration, there flourish(;d in this 
house a brother monk (or comrnoigne as they then called them), named Hugh Grull, who had 
the character given him of a tnan very learned in the law, for whicli science those of Croyland 
hud long been famous; and indeed it appears, from the almost unceasing litigations b(‘tvveen 
these two convents for 120 years, that there was ample sco]>e for men of that profession to 
exercise their abilities; for these suits being carried through tdl our courts and that of Rome, 
from 1074 to tlie present time (1194), as before described, supported by the |)urses of their 
convent and the lords patrons of’ this priory, by that means brought up many members of 
both monasteries to the study of the law, and made it the favourite, because the l)est rewarded, 
study. 

Josleme was succeeded in the priorute by John, a S|)aniard, who regulated his house well 
and a))pointed to several officers eniploymonts, suitable to its revenues, which had been 
considerably augmented by divers benefactors. About this time, also, Godfrey the cellarer 
flourished iu this house, a graduate, and eminent in his knowledge in the laws. He it was 
who advised, and in the last prioi‘'s time had a considerable share in procuring, the charter 
for deafforesting this part of the county, then called the J^'orest of Arundel. He also conducted 
the dispute which again broke out iu the first of King John, anno 1199, between tins priory 
and Henry de Longchamp, abbot of Croyland, about their i*esj)ective rights iu the fens and 
marshes in this neighbourhood. In this dispute the king declared in favour of the jrepple of’ 
Spalding, and appointed a new hearing. The abbot of (h*oyland having applied to Iris friends 
the archbishop of Canterbur y and bisho]) of’ Ely to influorrcc the sherifl’in his favour, Godfrey 
immediately went to tire king in Normandy, and was soon followed hy Longchamp. The 
king directed his letters to William Fitz-Piers, earl of T^ssex, chief justice of England, to hear 
the cause ; when Godfrey pleaded so effectually, that after a slight hearing, the chief justica? 
referred the whole back to the king at his ro<jnest ; to whom the prior ami abbot again sraii 
their rnessengeis, he being tlien at Rouen ; when at length he told tire abbot's messenger, 
that if’ he would undertake to pay lUO marks, he would confirm to him the fen, which he did, 
in 1202. These disputes, however, after having subsisted such a. number of years, commencing 
in 1074, were at length, in 1220, finally terminated ; the prior of Spalding and the abbot of 
Croyland coming to this agreement, that they should not impound each other’s cattle in the 
fens of Croyland, Deeping, Spalding, Pinchbeck, Laiigtoft, aird Baston.t 


• Cojil, Hist. C’loyland, nlliM- IVU*/ Hloi'*. *1* The Ijincoliiitliin* vol. i. p. Ih) 
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John was succeeded by Ralph Mansell, the last dative prior, or of those arbitarily imposed 
on this house by the abbots of An<j;iers, to which it had so long continued subject ; but for 
some time past through the great influence of its patrons, the earls of this county, and other 
men of great weight its friends, it had been endeavouring to shake off that foreign influence, 
and their wish was now nearly accomplished. 

Simon Hanghton, stiled the Munificent, a man of family and distinction, being the son of 
Sir Simon Haughton, Knt. and liberally educated in all the learning of that age, succeeded 
Ralph Mansell. To him was reserved the satisfiiction of seeing completed the long-wished for 
independence of this house. Simon, like his predecessors, disdained that his convent should 
be wholly subject to the power, controul, and pliinderii.g of foreigners, who stripped and 
carried from hence all they could to their own abbey of Aiigiers, and vigorously pursued tftir 
measures. At length, through the powerful interest of the then lord patron of this priory^ 
Raniilph de Blondeville, Earl of Lincoln, and the indefixtigable labours of Godfrey the cellarer, 
a letirncd la ♦vyer, Sermaun, sub-prior, Hugh, almoner to prior John of Spain, and Sir Henry 
le Moyne, steward under him and Ralph Mansell, together with the mediation of Hugh bishop 
of the diocese, he obliged Constantins, abbot of Angiers,** to come to this agreement, viz. 
'fhat the prior of Spalding should be instituted by the diocesan, remain immovable, and have 
full administration of all things spiritual and temporal. But this agreement being afterwards 
disputed, prior Symon overcame Constantius in the court of Rome, aftei the cause had been 
litigated there for the space of seven years, before the popes Gregory and Innocent, the latter 
of wliom at length awarded. That the abbot of Angiers should have nothing to do with the 
temporalities of this house ; but only should have from thence .£40. per ann. and the main- 
tenance of four monks ; by which he brake the power of the Angevines, they having been the 
chief rulers of this cell from the time of Tvo Tailbois, upwards of 150 years ; and sw/ ywm 
obtained for the convent, anno 1229, full right of electing, and they did in thei.’ chapter elect, 
him the said Symon Houghton perpetual prior of Spalding. 

He also obtained a charter of free warren throughout this manoi, and a weekly market on 
Friday, being a prescription confirmed ; and by fines levied 18 and 24 Henry III. asserted the 
rights of Spalding over the neiglibouring commons and fens. He also with Robert Grosthead 
lord bishop of Lincoln, and the authority of pope Alexander’s bull, augmented and ascertained 
to Robert Himgerford, vicar of Spalding, the vicarial dues. Under the patronage of earls 
Ranulph and John Lacey, he also settled the services and duties of all the tenants of this 
manor, which had been too precariously paid and performed. 

He invited king Henry III. and, at his apartments in the city of Lonon, so splendidly 
received, entertained, and made such sumptuous presents to his majesty, and many earls and 
barons who accompanied him, that his diocesan, the lord bishop of Lincoln, if he could, 
would have deposed him for it, as an act of presumption ; saying, That the prior of Spalding 
had thereby set or imposed a talliage, or heavy tax, on the prelacy ; and yet, such was his 
good conduct, that he did not lessen the revenues of his convent. 

Ranulph, earl of Lincoln and Chester, out of his farther benevolence to this monastery, 
quitted claims to it, for himself and his heirs, cornua, phendinacon. apud domi. fundaco, ante- 
cessor, his accustomed right or usage of being received, lodged, or entertained, at this house, 
of the foundation of his ancestors ; which, considering his quality and retinue, was a great 
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exemption. He also gave this his convent license to assume, use, and bear, in their banners 
and otherwise, his arms.* 

Simon died in the year 1251 ; and the commoignes assembled in chapter and elected for his 
successor John I. surnamed de Spalding, the place of his birth, almoner, and before mentioned 
under prior Ralph. He was a prelate equal to his predecessor, and by tlie assistance of 
William le Moyne, a layman and learned common lawyer, that, notwithstanding the opposition 
made against him by the bishop of Lincoln, and abbots of Angiers and Croyland, he obliged 
Synobald of Turin, an Italian prelate and nephew to pope Innocent IV. whom his holiness had 
by a proviso collated to the perpetual vicarage of Pinchbeck, to resign that preferment, 1274, 
after very long contests both in th King’s courts and at Rome, '»nd with the chapter conferred 
itiin maister George Littleport, a graduate in divinity, cousin to his successor. 

By the king’s writ, 49 Henry 111. 12()5, this prior was summoned to council as a Lord of 
parliament. So considerable a lawyer was he, as to be appointed one of the king’s justices 
itinerent for the county of Fissex, in the 55th of that king. Alter governing th s monastery 
wit.i great reputation, he died on the 8tli of October, 1274, on pilgrimage to St. Denis, 
in France. * 

He was succeeded by William L do Lytulport, or Littleport, the celh *er, so named fri/m 
Littleport, in the isle of Ely. The abbot of Angiers being here at the time ol‘ lus election, did 
him llie honour to celebrate mass at his installation, which was performed by the official of 
tie* archdeacon of Lincoln, and at which lie entertained all the nobility, gentry, and dignified 
elerg;; in these parts. 

Tliis prior soon after he was settled, recovered ia the earl's court at BoJinghroke, whereof 
the lands w'eie holden, above 100 acres here, belonging to his convent, which had been alienated 
by dative ))riors, his ))redecessors, and were concealed or withheld from it by the help of Sir 
William le Mi yne, then steward of this manor. 

He laid tlie fou:c»ation, in 1284, of the present parish church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Nicholas, augmented the pietancy of the convent with lands and revenues which 
he bestowed on that office ; adorned his lodge with great embellishments in architecture ; 
purchased for his house many lands here, and in the neiglibourhood, and erected granges, 
with buildings and offices suitable, at Caldebeche, Newhall, and W implode, at his own 
ex pence. 

This prior was succeeded by Clement Hatfield, who built the sumptuous chapel at Wyke- 
iiam, and improved and adorned the prior’s villa or country house there; and to lead to which, 
from the town, he planted wide avenues of forest trees, and a garden in manner of a wilderness 
near it, and many pleasant groves about ; also made canals there, and at his granges at Thorn- 
holm and Golew. The prior also finished the building of the present parish church, the 
foundations whereof were laid by his predecessor. In his time, anno 1315, Richard le Skinner, 
of Spalding, a merchant of the staple, founded the chapel of the Blessed Virgin and guild of 

• Azure^ Uiree garbs or. These arms, we believe, may still be seen ns they were carved on the stone chimney-piece of the 
great refectory belonging to the monastery, now in the hall of Mr. Greaveses house, in Spalding, which was anciently taken 
out of the nbbey-ynrd. Also on the wdtidow soles of oak, at W'^ykehnm-hall, the villa, or country seat, of the lords priors ; and 
also on a copper ticket, or tessera, given out at niummyn-pla3’s, or tournainents, which used to be exhibited in a place now 
•ailed the Gore, in Spalding. — Spald,Soe. Min. 
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St. Thornns f lje Martyr, conBecrated by Walter lord archbishop of Armagh ; which, being a 
cliantrv and served by massing |)riests, was at the reformation dissolved, and came to the 
crown, and is now the free grammar-school, being situate on the south side of the parish 
(tlnirch. 

I^rior Clement assisted at the pompous and solemn funeral of the lord Richard of London, 
al)bot of Peterborough, with other peers and prelates of the realm. In 1305 this prior obtained 
l(Mve to fortify his monastery with broad and deep moats towards the fields and St. Thomases 
Lane, and with embattled walls towards the town. He also raised the bell tower over the 
prior’s prison, called the Oven, or Arch, and, by Sir William Dugdale, in his plan of this 
place, Tnrris ; which works his successor perfected. 

Clement Hatfield had also the honour of receiving in his convent King Kdward 11. in tfie 
8th year of Ids reign (1315), when lie obtained of his majesty a full confirmation of all his 
liberties, with some additions thereto, as the aUocato virldcs ccertHy He died in 1317-8, 

b(*ing well beloved and esteemed by the whole convent. 

Walter de llalton, was, in 1318, elected to succeed prior Clement Hatfield in the dignity and 
government of this house, by his comrnoignes, most of whom were men eminent for learning. 

In works of such cost as rebuilding or finishing his conventual church, his lodge in the 
priory, his villa at Wykeham and the sumptuous chapel there, the great room for entertainment 
of guests of quality, and receiving and entertaining kings Edward 1. and II. and their courts, 
and obtaining from them great privileges, as we before mentioned, and so liberally enlarging 
tlie allowances to all his cornnioignes ; the lord prior Clement Hatfield was obliged to contract 
a (l(‘bt of above £1000. ; which, with some objections long litigated by several claimants with 
his successor, and ofipositions he met with from some of his own tenants in the town, and 
others in the neighbourhood who joined with them (encouraged by king Edward ll.’s favour, 
who was influenced first by his queen and by liis kinswoman the Lady Joan Wake, lady of 
Bourn and Deeping), threw the aflairs of this convent into great confusion, and brought much 
trouble on the lord prior Walter Hulton, his neighbours of Croyland and the men of Kesteven 
(especially the Deepingers) threatening the destruction of his monastery ; but through his 
interest with llemy d’Erdenstow, the king’s confessor, he got exempted from attendance on 
the ])iovincial chapters of his order, and leave to finish and embattle the walls of his priory, 
ami to establish an armoury, or arsenal, which he stored well with arms f and accordingly 
fortified and garrisoned his priory and all the buildings belonging to it like a castle, arming all 
his tenants, servants, and vassals. 

This house never flourished more than under the influence of its great and proper patron, 
John ol Caiint, Duke of Lancaster, who, having married Catherine, the widow of Sir Hugh 
Swynefbrd, a Lincolnshire gentleman, often visited the lord prior here, together with his 
brother-in-law, Geoffrey Chaucer, who married his lady’s sister. No doubt but learning then 
flourished in this ])lace, when honoured by such company — the fathers of our kings, our 
language, and our verse. f illustrious family, the advowson or patronage of this jiriory 

• M.vntlyiiw: Reg. MS. lolu)fi3. 

t- Most |irol>- 1))\, thi^ plnee wa.'. the scene oi action of tlmt severe satire “On the wirked Friers,’’ of Chaucer, mentioned b}- 
Mr. Dart, in his l ih' ol ihnt poet, n.)inniencing thus: ^ 

ill Lint'olii^Iiire, fast hy a ferine, 

Staii'h'tl; ;i reii^ioiiv liousi — Who doth it keiiiie: 
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came to the crown in King Henry IV. as part of his duchy of Lancaster, and through the ^ 
reigns of the several princes his successors, to its fatal dissolution by King Henry VIII. this 
priory was presided over by several very learned and vigilant lords priors, each of whom 
recorded himself worthy of memory by laudable actions, transmitted down to us in the leidger- 
books belonging to this convent. 

About the year 1332-3, Thomas Nassyngton succeeded Walter Halton in the priorate by 
election of tlie chapter; which election was controverted by .lames de Haghe, one of his coni' 
moignes ; but after a long litigation, prior Nassyngton got firmly instated in the government 
of this house, and he had tl^ character of being a very pious, beneficent, and excellent prelate.* 
He caused the town of Spalding to be paved. In 1337, he gave the king towards marrying 
his sister to the Earl of Giielders, £10. sterling, which was paid into the hand of John de Tre- 
hampton ; and next year he obtained a grant of confiscation of the £40. Anjouvin pension ; and 
departing this life, anno 1333, was succeeded by John II. of Estclield, by whose intercession, 
all the constitutions and ap|>ointmcnts of his predecessors, in favour of this convent, were, in 
the chapter-house thereof, confirmed by apostolical authority of pope Innocent VI. anno 3 
pontif. 10th October, 1337; their temporal rights, franchises and ju' isdictions having been, 
as by iiispeximns 1331, 4th of King Edward III. confirmed to them and rocited therein. 

John III. surnained of S^valding, was born of a good family in this town. It is remarkable, 
that in the time of these two jiriors, no felons were hanged here. In his last illness, the men 
of T)ee[)ing having drawn in others of Kesteven to make an insurrection, they entered tumultu- 
ously on the lands belonging to that abbey, and by force and arms invaded the convent, which 
the prior of Spalding bravely succoured ; and, in defence thereof, took one Simon Geldard, a 
felon of Holland, who killed a man in a riot there and fled from justice, and had been sheltered 
at Deeping, an outlaw, who was so lamed by a wound in bis leg, from the shot of an arrow, in 
an assault they made in the town of Croyland, that he could not, as the rest did, escape by 
running away ; whin the prior carried him to Spalding, and there, having hist called him up 
to judgment, condemned and sentenced him, on a Sunday morning, at nine o’clock, to lose his 
head ; and accordingly put that sentence in execution by beheading him. Having, no doubt, 
the record of the sentence of his outlawry in court, and the assistance of the sherifl*, or his 
undersheriff; according to a resolution but then lately passed by the judges, to prevent their 
being put to death inliurnanly, or with torturcs.t 

On the accession of King llenry I V. to whom, as Duke of Lancaster, devolved the patronage 
of this house, prior ,Iohn lost no time in securing tlie privileges of his convent ; and accord- 
ingly obtained his charter, or letters patent, (vide Spald. Minute Book, vol. iv. p. 1 19) dated 
at Westminster, the 1.5th Oct. 1399, being the first year of that king’s reign, confirming the 
charters of his predecessors of the metes and bounds of his monastery, Sic. and the disafforest- 
ation of all lands within the limits thereof, to be free of forest laws and foresters, and granting 
that they might be fenced in, and the common fens be built upon and cultivated as they 
pleased, between the Wfelland and Chelebech in length, and oil or from Midsendike, which is 
the division between Kesteven and Holland, to Gudramshead, the same division to the sea, or 
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sea, at its ontfull there, which includes all the north and south fens and commons. 

JoJiii de Spalding was, in the year 1404, succeeded in his prioratc by John IV. de Moulton ; 
in the first year's of whose government, the ordinatis formaJes, or order of court, that at the 
execution of felons here the several bailifls of the four towns might know and perform each 
the duty of his oflice, was made, viz. that the bailiff of Spalding should conduct the malefactor 
from the monastery prison to the gallows, or place of execution, being the capital ofliecr; the 
bailifl’of Weston should carry the ladder; the bailiff of Pinchbeck should find the rope ; and 
the bailifl" of Moulton should therewith do the execution in hangii^g the felon.* 

Jdhn continued lord prior of Spalding during all King Henry V.’s reign, and contributed 
liberally towards supporting the expenses of his wars against Scotland and France. 

Tluee charters of the liberties belonging to Spalding were granted to prior Jolm de Moulton, 
the last of which, dated the 8th of Henry V. anno 1421, was exhibited by Mr. Johnson to the 
Spalding Society. 

This [)rior died in the beginning of Henry VI/s reign, and was succeeded by Robert 
Holand. The inferior lords, &c. here submitted it to this lord prior, that he, in right of his 
priory, might make pr(Lpositos rnarmi ; and in the most ancient records after this 

time, it appears there were occasionally four fenreeves in Spalding apd as many in Pinchbeck. f 

This prior, after much litigation by Sir Robert llagbech, on behalf of the lord Fitzwalter, 
against his claim of wreck of sea and grand fishes cast on his shore, carried his point for a 
whale cast on Moulton coast, in 1426, as appears from the court rolls, and a MS. teirar of 
that parish ; and also, in liis eighteenth year, a small ship wrecked at Wykeham, August 24th, 
1440, w'as seized for his use, as due by royal charier. Prior Robert died in 1444, and was 
succeeded by William II. surnamed de Pinchbeck, in whose time the dispute relative to the 
above wreck was continued; and, notwithstanding it was contested for the crown by the 
bailiff of the duchy, he asserted his right, and at length received the profits. 

In 1448, 26 Honry VI. by the award of Dr. Win. Alnwick, lord bishop of this diocese, the 
king’s confessor, to whom the case of the commoners of Spalding and Pinchbeck against 
Leonard Lord Wells and Margaret his wife. Duchess of Somerset, and their tenants of the 
three Dec: pings, for encroaching on the commons belonging to those towns ; and an appeal 
for the death of John Ankes, of Spalding, by them slain in defence of his right thereto, 
brought by Alice his wife, as having therefore matter of conscience to be considered in it ; had 
been, by all pavtie.s, referred ; the rights of the inhabitants of Spalding and Pinchbeck to 
their spacious eoiumons were declared, their bounds asserted all to be good and valid, and 
the defendants were, compelled to pay costs ; and the appellees in the widow Ankes’ case to 
pay unto her, in satisfaction of that wrong, A’l 00. and she then to cease her appeal. 

Upon the demise of William of Pinchbeck, in 1453, Thomas II. surnamed of Spalding, 
succeeded him in the priorate. Under him flourished here Lawrence Myntling, eques, as be 
stiles himself, i. e. knight, a learned man, who took upon him the cowl, and became a mopk 
here. He was librarian, a very curious penman, and illuminator in this convent ; was also a 
good mathemviticidn, lawyer, painter, and poet, according to the times he lived in. 


• Myn11ing\s MS. f/eidyer of Spalding, p. 178. 


•f- Mynt. MS. Leulg. p. Ik Folciby^s ditto. 
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In 1467, all the parts of Holland were overflowed by a great flood ; and, among the many 
prognostics of calamity, such as showers of blood, &c. there appeared in the air armies both 
of foot and horse, conducted by St. George with his red cross. 

Prior Thomas II. died in 1475, and was succeeded by Thomas III. and he, through the 
interest of John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, created Earl of Lincoln by Edward TV. in 1463, 
who married Elizabeth sister of Richard III. obtained of the latter king, in the first year of 
his reign, a charter of confirmation of the liberties and boundaries of this monastery and the 
town of Spalding, dated the 9th of Feb. 1484. " 

King Henry VII. also, in the first year of his reign, on the 12th of February, 1486, at 
Westminster, did, by his letters-patent upon vellum under his great seal, by inspeximus, 
grant unto the prior and convent of Spalding a most ample confirmation of all their franchises, 
lands, possessions, rights, and liberties, reciting therein not only the former charters of the 
kings of England made to their predecessors, but also the grants of the patrons of this house, 
and of many private persons benefactors to the same, and describing the lands and tenements 
by them given, in 139 articles or clauses. 

This prior upon his demise was succeeded by Robert 11. about the year 1496, who caused 
the assize or due weight of bread, and strength and measure of beer, to be very punctually 
observed, and ordered weighers and tasters for that purpose. In his time, and probably by 
him, the north aisle of the present parish church was rebuilt, and the beautiful north porch, 
with the library over it, erected ; the groined roof of which is of very curious workmanship. 

Robert II. after presiding over this house 32 years, died anno 1528. 

Nicholas II. was elected to succeed him as lord prior of this convent, who continued but 
a short time in that station ; for perceiving, from the opposition which at this time commenced 
between the regular clergy, as they were called, and the secular, or episcopally ordained, 
together with the proceedings of the court as to ecclesiastical affairs, that there was likely 
soon to be a great alteration in the government of the church, he began to look out for the 
mammon of this world, in providing against the approaching change ; which appears by his 
purchasing some land and buildings of Robert Walpole in Pinchbeck, to hold to himself and 
heirs, 2d June, 1529.**^ 

Nicholas continued but a short time prior of this convent ; for in the year 1530, Thomas 
IV. Knyght, or White, occurs lord prior, in whose time Robert de Pynchbeck was sub-prior. 
He had a pension of £33. 6s. 8d. per ann. assigned him, 31st July, 1534, 26 Henry VIII. 
for subscribing, with twenty others, to the king’s supremacy, which, says Brown Wallis,+ he 
enjoyed anno 1553. There were strange shuffling and tricks played about this time between 
the heads of houses and the vicar generaTs commissioners — on their side to save something 
for a maintenance, on the king and his courtiers’, to get their houses, lands, and effects into 
their hands; for it appears, from Brown Wallis before quoted, that after having governed 
this house for eight years, he was succeeded, in 1538, by Richard Palmer, alias Elsyn, or 
Nellson, who was the last prelate that enjoyed the title of Lord prior of Spalding. • He surren- 
dered his convent into the king’s hands anno 1540, for which he had a pension of £133. 6s. 8d. 
per ann. which he also enjoyed anno 1653. 
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Aocording to Sir William Dugdale, the revenne.-i of this house at the dissolution were rated 
at the annual income orcf767. 8s. 1 Id. but Speed says £878. 18s. 3d. The site was granted 
lo Charles Brandon, Duke ol' Suffolk, by his brother-in-law King Henry VllL He sold the 

materials of the great churcli and most of the building. Harrington, Esq. had a long 

lease of it, and by mesne conveyance it came afterwards to the Oldfields ; for bishop Tanner 
found, that upon the death of King Henry VIII. and the Duke of Siifiolk, it was afterwards 
granted, 3 Edward VI. by that young king to his tutor, Sir John Cheke. 

^*Out of the materials of the priory, church and buildings, especially the stone and timber, 
were built Fulney-hall, Sir Matthew Gamlyn’s seat ; Sir Anthony Oldfield’s, the present 
parish poor-house ; Mr. Ray’s residence; Mr. Greaves’s house, wherein was set up the 
chimney-piece of the refectory, in carved stones of many escutcheons of arms, &c. ; Bergry- 
house ; William Wilshy’.s, Esq.; Sellers’s, facing the bridge; a stone house, in Crackpool- 
lane, where Mrs. Buckvvorth’s now stands ; and one where Mr. Worrall at present lives, the 
low stone wall before it, being within most curiously carved was formed of some parts of the 
cloysi.ers, the design being triangular compartments divided and three circular divisions, each 
division an head of a man or woman, or some animal. Mr. Johnson supposed that it was 
likely some of the priory materials might be appropriated to the building of the noble edifice at 
Grimsthorpe, as the stones being ready squared and the timber sawn out could easily be 
conveyed there. He also says there were other large buildings to which the materials might 
he appropriated, as the common-hall at Pinchbeck, built by Sir Richard Ogle, the last prior’s 
steward, and of this manor down to the time of Elizabeth ; a capital mansion built there by 
wSir Thomas Ogle, with a chapel annexed ; and a large house, by Sir John Brown.”* 

Hie only vestiges of the monasLoryand conventual churchf now remaining are the following : 
an arch, towards the west, belonging to the gateway of the monastery, at pivsent bricked uj) 
and forming tlu* gable end ol* a range of mean buildings, built on the abbey walls, being 
situated at the south corner of the Core : the ground story of the turret, or, called from its 
shape, the prior’s oven : j some cottages with gothic windows, situate in a place now styled 
the Abbey Yard : and the stair-case tower, probably of Holy Cross church, which stood in the 
present Market-Place, and which stair-case is now used in a house built upon the ruins of that 
church, and ojiens into a passage on the north-west side of the Market-Place leading to the 
Abliey Yard. 

Bisbo]) Balderhy, 1313, granted twenty days’ indulgence to those who, out of their goods 


* Linculnshue Ma^a/mc. 

f In this, and the renu'ntari«*.s holuuging^ the other churchns, were buried : Ivo Tulhois, 1101, and his wife hnc}, 1141, and 
iwcnly-six priors, besides henefnelors <il' the I'amiile.s of Multon, Asronc:h, (hiylon, Lutnherl, Cyiudibeck, Aylwyn, Ross, (.)i?le, 
Lemovne, Thur 2 :ar, I’eckbii^, Kedby, flollatid, Fulney, Arc. 

\ An old .strong/ \anlted bnildina:, at tlie corner of the Beast-Market, or a place called the Gore, erected about the year 1230. 
It WHS the prison, and over it was ut» arched chamber where refractory monks were kept, and such a.s had benefit of clergy 
allowed at the priori claim ; over that a lofty lower was built by Clement lord prior, and a bell was affixed, which knolled at 
executioiiii and on other solemn t»ccasions. It Uot brick and stone, very strong, the arch concentring and ribbed with Barnak 
rag as also the door-case and loundation ; iml now only the lower vault remains, converted into a blacksmiths shop, having a 
sunnn* loorti of brick buill (»vei il. 
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bestowed on them by God, relieved the lepers of St. Nicholas at Spalding. No reli(|iie ol’ any 
saint was ever kept in the monastery. Egelrick, abbot of Croyland, afterwards bishop of 
Durham, made a firm causeway for the sake of travellers from lienee to Deeping, twelve miles, 
which at that time passed through a vast forest, called Arundel Forest, and over deep mai shes, 
and was formed by driving in large [lieces of wood and covering them with many layers of 
gravel, and which, after him, was called Elrich Road ; but no part of it is at this day 
discernable. 

The priors of Spalding had a chapel next their own lodge within their priory, which Judge 
is now converted into tenements, See. being situated in the Abbey Yard. There was a chapel 
at Fulney, a slip of ground, now occupied as a farm house, being situate between the town 
and VYykeham chajiel. Inhere is another building that formerly belonged to the monastery, 
situate on the west side of the town, close by the road leading to Bourn, called Monk’s- 
House, but the original use to which it was a|)propriated, wc have not yet been able to 
discover. 

The churches of Holy Cross and St. Mary Stokkys, being decayed in 12f^4, and the con- 
ventual churcli, though spacious, being much crowdc<l, the prior pulled dowai St. Mary 
Stokkys and built the ])resent parish church, but much worse, which consecjuently required 
frequent repairs, jiartieularly the north side, the beautiful porch there being added about the 
year 149(). It is d(‘dicatod to St. Mary and St. Nicholas, being a light, airy structure, has a 
handsome tower, with a spire, and is kept very neat and clean witlvin. The crockets of the 
sjjire are so much decayed liy the weather as to be easily broken oH\ There was formerly a 
noble pointed window over the west entrance of the church ; but the good effect which this 
had on the uniformity of the building was destroyed many years ago, when this window was 
wholly glazed with small oblong squares in lead. There not being a sufficient number of pews 
to accommodate the iuhahitants, an additional gallery was built by subscription, about the 
year 1797, on the north side o(‘ the middle aisle ; also to make the church still more complete, 
the ])arishioners have since added to the harmony of the old peal of five bells, by increasing 
tliat number to six. The carved oak cornice of the .screen between the church and chancel, 
had in the centre the Virgin’s liead on a shield ncbulc (the arms of the mercers’ company) and 
wool-bags, the common cognizance of all merchants of the staple; hut this was taken down 
many years ago, together with the entire screen, in making some alterations. 

Sir Nicholas Aldw'yn, Knt. lord mayor of London 14th Henry VII. 1509, son of Sir Richard 
Aldw^m, merchant of the staple, wlio built Ayscoughfcc-llall, the scat of the Johnson family, 
was a native of* this town. It is [)robable, that one of these two personages was the donor of 
the above-mentioned screen in the ])arish church. 

This church is a curacy, not in charge, of the clear yearly value of £70. ; patron W. 
Willesby, Esq. 

Among the inscriptions, the following deserve notice. 

On a white marble monument, in the south wall of the chancel : 

“ Neur Ibis pliuM* l}(^1b Ibc body of Dame Elizabeth Oldfield, ye. relict of Sir Anthony Oldfield, of this town, Hart, and 
danj^htcr of Sir Edward (rreslmm, of Lympsfiold, in the county of Surry, Knt.; she departed this life ye. 2‘Jnd day of .Ian, 
in the .08th year of her ai;e, leaveincf 2 sons and 2 daughters, viz. Sir John, Anthony, Elizabeth, afid Mary ; which 
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FlF. siijil tluuLcIncrs eivcfed this inoiiumiMit, that so dear a mothn*, so ^ood a lady may not be forgotten when they he dead that 
would tell h«‘r virtues: she was truly religious, just, chaste, generous, and c:huritable. 

Reader, consider, 

Goe thou and doe so likewise.*' 


( )ii a black marble slab, in the floor, near the communion table : 


“ lu iiieiuory of the Rev. Stephen Lyon, near 40 years minister of this place, a native of France, of the city nl Hoorn, which 
place bl^lefl under the guardianship of his mother, for the sake ol the Protestant Religion, there perfected. 

lie was an honour to his professiou, the delight of every seiisiblo man. A proficient in nil liberal knowledgt* iiirnselt, and a 
great enctuirager of It in others, A true lover of the C'onstitutioii of England, as it was settled at the revolulh)ii. Attached 
v«*hemenllv to no sec t or (tarty, an universal lover of mankind, died on the Ith ol February, 1747, aged TO." 


On a laii!v stone monument, faced with white marble : 


‘LSacred to the memory of Mrs. Jane Johnson. 

“ (Jou’d height (d beauty sense of goodness save, 
(’on’d Love or Friendshij) ransom from the grave ; 
Had tlcKKls of tears, or clouds of prayers prevail'd. 
Which oft have with success high llenv’n assail’d, 
O’er these «lear relicts now' we need nut mourn, 

Nor had such precious dust adorn’d this urn. 

How few we iiiid an equal mutch for i)Mjn, 

Or whose firm reason holds their passion’s reign, 
Who solid greatness know', but false despise, 

By all, except themselves, accounted wise ; 

Humble, yel not remiss, meek, but not base, 

And wha.se well- temper’d mind adorns their grace. 
Devotion to a narrow cell confin’d. 

Is lost in shades, and ii.sele.ss to mankind : 

Hajipy are tlio.se, who, like th’ Angelic race, 

Tho’ oft retir’d to view their Maker’s face, 

To this low w'orld their gen’rous cares extend. 

And aid the poor, and aid a virtuous friend. 

Such was the saint who lies enshrin’d beneath, 

And as secure her life, she smil’d on death.’’ 

Ma>s(issinius Coiijux — Mauritius Johnson, 
Nnta 10 Maij, An. Dni. lOflO, 

Obijt 17 Julii, Ao. Dni. 1703. 


The General Baptist Chapel is situated by the Westlode, opposite the Gore. This religious 
society has been established here for many years. It was resolved by the members, in the 
year 1799, to enter into their volume of minutes not only the minutes of the proceedings of 
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their ensuing church meetings, but also whatever materials they could procure relative to the 
rise and progress of their society, collected either from such materials as their former churclj 
books might afford, or from some other authenticated sources. Agreeably to this design it 
was discovered, that although they could not positively ascertain the precise time and the 
persons who originally formed their society, it could be traced as far back as 1646, when 
there were in Spalding some persons of their profession, who, though their number was but 
small, were most probably the founders of the Baptist interest there, which, it appears, about 
forty years afterwards, was formed into a regular church ; the earliest accounts recorded in 
their church books bear the date of 1688 : indeed, this may be deemed the time of the com- 
mencement of religious toleration. 

The meeting-house belonging to the Particular Baptists, is near to Dr. Dinham’s Bridge, in 
a place called Love-lane. The society belonging to this place of worship is but of recent 
establishment, compared to the above ; tlieir meeting-house was erected about forty-five years 
ago, principally, we believe, through the assistance and exertions oi‘ Mr. Leonard P.ijie. 

The Methodist Chapel is the most recent of the religious establishments in this jdace, being 
situated u])on ground which has for many centuries past been appropriated and consecrated 
to religious uses ; it is very near the site of the ancient church called 8t. Mary Stoi.kys, before 
noticed, and also near to the Abbey Yard. It was ere^cted about the year 1796, is neatly 
fitted up with seats and jicws, and has a gallery on the side fronting the pulpit and at 
each end. 

The Quakers^ meeting-house is situate in Double-street, opposite Mrs. Sparke's charity, has 
a gallery opposite the preachei^s stall, benches throughout, but no pews ; it has a burying- 
ground beliiiid. Truly characteristic of the simplicity of the society to which it belongs, it is 
perfectly [ilain and unadorned. This meeting-house was purchased of Peregrine Reneger, and 
appropriated to its present use in the year- 1698. Whether there was one established here 
l)efore that time we have not been able to discover; but there were Friends at Spalding several 
years before ibis, or shortly after the first ju’eacliing of the founder of their societies, George 
Fox. 

Before the dissolution of the monastery, the children of this place had been constantly 
educated at the convent ; this dissolution, effected by tyrannic j)ower, was the consequence 
of much perturbation, and it was not till the reign of Queen Elizabeth that we have any cer- 
tain account of any foundation school which might supply the |)lace of monkish charity, A 
worthy individual, observing the deficiency, and actuated by the best of motives : — Mr. John 
Blanche, of Spalding, towards the providing a school, with proper masters, did, by his will 
dated the 27th of May, 1688, devise a messuage and 49 acres and 13 pole of laud, mostly 
copyhold of Sutton Holland manor, parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, lying in Sutton St. 
James’s, and 18 acres in Gedney Abbatis manor ; and the said Mr. Gainlyn, formerly men- 
tioned and the above benefactor to the poor, gave 22 acres of land, lying in Croft, also in the 
county of Lincoln, for the same pious use, and procured, by the lord treasurer Burleigh, 
letters patent of Queen Elizabeth, in the 30th year of her reign, anno 1688, whereby the same 
was legally settled and incorporated under four governors and a common seal. 

A great deal of confusion and litigation between the masters and governors of the school, 
and even among tht‘ governors themselves, took place during the time of the commonwealth. 
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and continmxl to tlic lime of the restoration. Dr. Itich. Bentley, afterwards Regius Professor, 
and master of Trinity College, and the bishop of Worcester, was master of this school. 

Tlw petit school was founded by Thomas Willesby, gent. By his will, dated the 24th of 
.furie, 1082, he devised 00 acres and 3 roods of land, lying in Tyd Saint Mary’s, Moulton, 
and KSpalding, in the county of Lincoln, to seven trustees named therein, for the following 
pur|)oses : To erect a convenient house in Spalding aforesaid, and therein to place a man of 
sober and virtuous life, wlio should be well able to teach the reading of the English tongue, 
and to write, and also to instruct the children committed to his charge in the principles of the 
Christian and reformed religion, as a schoolmaster, who should have for his pains (so long as 
the said ti iistees shall like and aj)])rove of him) £lh. yearly, out of tlm rents of the said lands, 
as his yearly stipend, for his teaching freely such poor children, whose parents should inhai)it 
within the jiarish of SjiaJding, .&c.*’ 

The Blue Coat School was founded and endowed by one of the fkuiily of Gamlyii ; tlie 
endowment, however, being insuffieient for clothing and educating so many children, as the 
Inhabitants judged worthy of tlieir benevolence, several of them agreed to annually subscribi* 
tow^ards efiecting tins object. 

A celebrated society of literati called the Spalding Society''* took its rise from a lew 
gentlemen of the town, who met at a coffee-house to ])ass aw'ay au hour in literary conversa-* 
lion and reading some new ]»ublications, and may be considered as one of’ the eiforls of an 
extraordinary mind, whose intimate acquainluiicc with the various branches of English liistoiy 
and jurisprudence supported, for so long a time, a plan which himself had digested, and 
(jxteiided its views to other parts of science: this was Maukkic Johnson, Esq. the founder. 
They did not confine their enquiries to Antiquities only, but made discoveries in Natural His- 
tory, and improvements in Arts and Sciences. We deal,’" says Mr. Johnson to Mr. Neve. 
174 ")-(), in all arts and scieiicos, and exclude nothing from oui conversation but politics, 
udiich would throw us all into confusion and disorder.” Their acts and observations filled lour 
large volumes, to wliich tiie founder drew' up a copious index, after he had resigned the 
secretaryship. The dissertations, and other valuable papers, were not bound, IToU, nor 
trusled out of the secretary’s hands. Tliese volumes, written in a variety of hamls bv Mr. 
Johnson himself, contain a fund of discoveries. Their plans, prints, and drawings, wck 
arranged in 1733, and filled four great port-folios: Vol. 1. contains Statues and Portraits; 
11. Architecture and Seul])turc ; 111. Plans, Charts, and Designs ; IV. Miscellanies. 

Jii the year their meetings began at four and lasted till ten o’clock ; but tlieir reading.'* 
and show began at eigiit, and sometimes sooner. 

Members on their admission presented some valuable book to the societv, and paid twelve 
shillings a year, besides a shiiliiig at each meeting. By these means they had formed a 
valuable library. In 1743, the divinity part, in five large classes and one less, was given to 
the church, and jilaccd in the vestry, where it still remains ; the grammatical, in one large 
class and one less, to the school, where it is still deposited ; but both reserved for the society’s 
use till dissolved, then tluse, and all in the meeting-room, to be for public use. 


* For nil account (>1 (Ins ^ocIely hih! its ninnbors rA/r Niiiiols’ Lucrarj Anecdotes ol tiu* Kigliteeiilli CtiUun. 

Vol. vi. ).. 1, i:i."). 
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Their anniversary was celebrated on the last Thursday in August, in a public manner, with 
music and a polite audience, from the year 1730, when there was sung an Ode, written by 
Mr. Johnson, beginning To love and social joys,” 

Their first president was the Rev. Stephen Lyon, for November and December, 1712. In 
1729, Mr, Johnson tells Mr. Gale they had admitted two doctors in divinity, one oftliem the 
head of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Dr. John Gibson, prebendary of Peterboro’ and I Jncoln, 
and rector of Farthingstone, in North am ptonsbire^ who died 1730 ; two seamen, one lawyer, 
a captain, two surgeons, and five other gentlemen^ by which thoy were enabled to carry on a 
correspondence in most parts of the world. Indeed Jkhe complete list of their members, both 
regular and honorary, from their first institution ^ 1753| li ft most indubitable proof of the 
very high repute in which this society was held by aoini ^ literary characters of 

that time. 

This society, which was first instituted in the year J 7 10, is still in existence, although its 
members are not so numerous as formerly, nor are they perhaps so indefatigable in Philoso- 
phical researches. 

Tlie Theatre is situated near the Market-place, at the back of the White Hart Inn, and is 
fitted up in the modern style, will) boxes, pit, and gallery, Scc. ^ 

About ten years ago a House of Correction was built here in the Beast Market. It is a 
commodious edifice of brick, without any pretensions to architectural elegance. 

In a triangular pit, in St. Thomas’s-lane, was discoveirftd an ancient spur,, of which Mr. 
Gough has given a drawing in his edition of Camden's Britannia. On an oak fmze over the 
window of Mr. Brightman’s liouse, called Old or Fair Fulney, formerly the abbey vechciy, 
were carved tlie instruments of the passion, with shields held by angels. 

The moat of the kee[) of Tailbois’ Castle here was plainly visible in 1746; in Goney-Garth, 
]»art of the castle fields, over against the park, on the north road. A tnapl's head defaced, 
probably [)art of a statue, with several other fragments of carved stpnef^ oi^igptnally belonging 
to this castle, were deposited in the Museum of the Spalding Society. The vast iron lock 
and key belonging to it, very substantial and in form of a fetterlock, now bangs, we believe, 
in Ayscough fee-hall. ; 

In tills parisli is the grange or reputed manor of Wykeham, being theyiUft or country retire- 
ment of the priors of Spalding. A sumptuous chapel was built about the 1292-3, having 
a chamber for his two domestic chaplains adjoining it. At the dissolutibni was bestowed by 
Henry V^IIL on an ancestor of Lord Harrington, whoso arms, commonly Called Harrington’s 
Knot, arc carved on a large stone at the house, on the bank, by the gate leading into the 
lands of this grange. Although originally a domestic, it afterwards became a free chapel, and 
became endowed. It is of the patronage and donation of the Rev. Maurice Johnson, D. D. 
.Old has for many years past been bestowed on the master of Spalding free grammar-school. 

I'lH! chapel has three large pointed windows on each side, and one much larger at each 
cud ; an octagonal font ; and the pointed arch of the door outwards is terminated, as is 


• riu* devico of Ibis society, designed by Mr. Jobnsoij, uiid executetl by Vertue, uiid subscibed Soc, Spalding. 

Insiituta M.Dcc.x, WHS two Tritons supporliiig ii coucb, in which sits a nuked female representing Truth, a Naming heart 
')n her girdle, a star on her head ; in her right hand a dov«», in her left a lily. 
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supposed, by two busts of a king and queen, (niostprobably of King Edward I. and his Queen, 
' Murgaret.) The chapel is now gone very much to decay, the roof having fallen in many 
years since. 

The manor of Wykeham is the property of Charles Butler, Esq. 

Pyke-IIall, a hamlet in the parish of Spalding, is commonly, though corruptly, called 
Peakil ; it was formerly the fishery belonging to the priory of Spalding ; and, most probably, 
from the circumstance of its abounding much in fine pike, it derived its name. 

On the east side of Spalding, on the left side of the river Welland, is a sort of hermitage, 
lately built by Mr. Massey, one of the society of Friends ; it at present consists of some small 
islands, moated round, and planted with a great variety of siirubs and flowers, which, with 
the curious little buildings, composed of bones, shells, moss, Stc. give the wliole a very 
pleasing appearance. The islands are connected together by bridges made of single crooked 
trees, and on one of them there is a hermit’s cell. Some appropriate verses show the literary 
taste of the owner, whose urbanity of manners and Christian charity are proverbial in this 
neighbourhood. 

Co wn IT is a small parish situated between Spalding and Crowland, five miles from the 
latter place. In 1821, this place had 611 persons, and 99 houses. The benefice is a curacy 
(not in charge) of the clear yearly value of £36. 6s. 6d. Patrons, certain trustees. The 
chapel, which is but a mean place, is dedicated to St. Mary. It consists of a nave, chancel, 
and tower at the west end. In 1486 bishop Russel consecrated it, when it was made a free 
chapel. 

There was formerly belonging to Cowbil a cognizance called the Swan Mark, probably this 
place was noted for the breeding of that bird ; for which, indeed, it was well calculated from 
the quantity of fresh water which was continually flowing around it. 

Crowland is an ancient town in the wapentake of Elloe, in the parts of Holland, nearly 
nine miles south of Spalding. It had formerly a market on Saturday, which was removed to 
Thorney, but there is still a fair on the 4th of September. The town consists of four streets, 
which being separated by water courses, are connected by means of a curious triangular bridge. 
In 1821 there were 403 houses, and 2113 inhabitants in this town. Some writers, particu- 
larly Dr. Stukeley, have supposed that the Romans had a settlement here, from the various 
ancient remains of that people, which have been discovered in the vicinity ; but this is not 
probable. The situation was not adapted for a military station, nor could it be selected for a 
villa. Early in the Anglo Saxon dynasty it was however occupied. 

Crowland is one of the islands in that tract of East Marshlands, which rising from the 
centre of the kingdom, and running about 100 miles, fall into the sea with their weight of 
waters, augmented by many rivers. Here Guthlac,” says Malmesbury, a young man of 
considerable family, f renouncing the profession of war, in which he had figured, entered at 


Gulhliic wan the son of Perwald, a nobleman of Mercia, who lived in the midland parts of England. Ilis mother Vs name 
waft Tetba. Ii\ his youth he distinguished himself in the army ; but os soon as he bad completed his twenty-fourth year, he 
renounced the world, he was shorn a monk in the monastery of Replon under the abbess Elfrida. Tutuin, by divine guidance, 
came in a boat to one of these solitary desert islands, called Crulande ; to which also came Guthloc, on St. BartholomowVs 
day, and In a hollow in the side of an heap of turf built himself a hut, in tbe^days of Cenred king of Mercia; when the 
Britons gave thoir inveterate enemies, the Saxons, all the trouble they could. Certain demons assumed their shape, and 
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twenty-five on a life of solitude, in which he passed ten years, during which, by the grace of 
God, he received the order of priesthood, and was honoured with the gift of miracles and 
prophecy. But his miracles were greater after his death, his body being preserved a whole 
year uncorrupted ; and in consequence of his merits, the monastery which was founded on the 
spot where he was buried, remained unhurt and unimpaired by the storms of war and the 
various revolutions. It found a new guest, though not a new advocate with God, in St. Neot, 
once a disciyde of St. Erkenwald, and held in high veneration at Einulphsbury ; whence his 
body was removed from the Danes, and brought to Crowland, where, together with St. George, 
he protects the inhabitants, and hears the prayers of strangers. 

The abbey of Crowland was founded by Ethelbald, who from the rank of earl, in default of 
the succession in his great uncle Penda’s family, attained the crown of Mercia ; his father’s 
name was Alwio. His cousin Ceolred, who governed Mercia from A.D. 709 to 716, pursued 
him and his partisans with unremitting enmity, till wearied out and exhausted, he retired to 
this part of the kingdom of Mercia, to Guthlac his confessor. The holy man comforted him 
with every assurance of success, and the pleasing prospect that his good fortune would be 
brought about in the easiest and safest manner, without battle and without bloodshed. In 
return for this flattering promise, he vowed to found in this very spot a monastery in honour 
of God and Guthlac. It happened that the holy man did not live to be witness of Ethelbakrs 
advancement ; but his care for his friend did not end with his life. He appeared to him in 
the same place, and gave him a sign in confirmation of his assurance. Guthlac’s remains were 
deposited at Croyland, and great and frequent miracles were wrought by them. 

Ethelbald being now seated on the throne of Mercia, set about the performance of his vows. 
He sent for Kenulph, a monk of Evesham, which abbey was then in high reputation, made 
him a grant of the island of Croyland, confirmed it by charter, and exempted it for ever 


cumo to torment Gutlilnc, and tempted Becelin, his clerk, to murder him. Ethelbald, afterwards king, but then an outlaw, 
camo hither with earl Witfrod, afterwards abbot here; and Egga, another of his companions, was seized with an unclean 
spirit, as was also Iluctrcd, a young man of family among the East Angles, lledda, bishop of Lichfield, came to Guthlac, 
and oidttined him priest, and consecrated his oratory in Crowland. Egburga, daughter of king Aldulph, sent him a heudeii 
coffin and a shroud. Giitlihic being asked who was to succeed him in bis desart, said the heir of that place was not yet 
converted to Christianity, referring to Cissa, who held it in the author's time. As he had predicted the crown to Ethelbald, 
he requested of him a quiet settlement in his island, five miles every way, rent free, and confirmed by charter under his seal, 
in the presence of his prelates and nobles, whereon the king afterwards founded the monastery. A table, which Leland saw 
at Crowland, says Guthlac, purged the island from demons. Felix gave a most horrid picture of these devils, M'ith their 
Vdubbered lips, fire- bellowing mouths, scaly vissages, beetle heads, terrible teeth, pointed chins, hoarse throats, swarthy 
skins, narrow chins, swoln bellies, burning-loins, crooked legs, and long-tailed buttocks. The life of St. Guthlac, by Felix, 
a monk of Crowland, is printed in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bullniidists ^ month of April, vol. ii. p. 83, together with 
Analecta fra Ingulphus, and a History of the Joints Translation and Miracles. 

* This charter was confirmed ill the presenco of all the prelates and nobles of his realm. It gives the whole island of 
Croyland, formed by the four waters of SAepishee on the East ; Nene on the West ; Southee on the South ) and Asendyh on 
the North ; in length four leagues, in breadth three, with the marshes adjoining to the West on both sides the Weland, part 
of which, to the North called Onggislound^ is two leagues long, from Croylaud-bridgc to Southlakcy and two leagues broad, 
from the Welland to Fymct^ with fishorj" in the waters of Nene and Welland. He further gave towards the building 300 
pounds in silver and 100 pounds a year fonten years to come ; and leave to build or inclose a town fortheir own use, with right 
of common for themselves and their servants. 
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from all secular payments and services. The foundation being in a marshy soil, they were 
obliged to drive piles of oak and ash before they began to build, and the earth was brought 
nine miles by water from the uplands. And thus, says Ingulphus, the wooden oratory of 
Guthlac was succeeded by a church and house of stone, in which dwelt a succession of reli- 
gions to the present time. 

There were at that time in the island four hermits, Cissa, Betelin, Egbert, and Tatuin, 
who all, by leave from Kenulp, remained in separate cells. But Pega, Guthlac’s sister, 
within a year after her brother’s death, leaving his psalter, with the whip of St. Bartholomew, 
and other reliques, in the hands of Kenulph, retired to her cell, about four leagues from her 
brother’s oratory, where she continued three years and a half, and then went and died at Rome. 

Ethclbald having held the crown of Mercia forty-one years, was slain in battle on Segges- 
wold, by Bernrcd, an usurper, and was succeeded by Ofia, who reigned forty years, and 
granted to this abbey, then governed by abbot Patric, the charter of protection, 

Offa was succeeded by his son Egbert, who, after a short reign, was succeeded by his son 
Kenulph, who reigned twenty-six years, and having visited this abbey, whereof Siward, 
brother to Ceolred, abbot of Peterborough, was abbot, with his queen, and Wulfred, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, granted it a charter, in which is this additional privilege, that all 
pilgrims who came to pay their devotion to St. Guthlac, and returned with his mark on their 
hoods, should be for ever toll free throughout Mercia. He died A. D. 819, and was buried 
at Winchelcumb. Tie was succeeded by his son Kenelm, a boy of seven years old, who was 
murdered by his tutor Ascebert, at the instigation of his sister Quendrida, and succeeded by 
his uncle Ccolwlj)li, who in the second year of his reign w^as driven out by an usurper of tin* 
name of Bernulph, who was himself dethroned, defeated, and slain in battle, by Egbert, king 
of‘ Wessex. His successor was his relation Ludecan, who, invading the territories of the East 
Angles, was by them defeated and slain. 

The unanimous views of the nation were now directed to Witlaf duke of the Wiccii, wiiose 
son Wimund married Afleda daughter of Ceolwlph. 

He was accordingly adjudged to the throne of Mercia, which he filled 13 years, but subject 
and tributary to Egbert, from whose. pursuit he had been concealed by abbot Siward in the 
cell of St. Etheldrith his kinswoman. In his charter to this abbey he gave privilege of sanc- 
tuary to this house within the limits of its five waters. He was one of her greatest benefactors, 
and paid an annual visit to her patron’s shrine, and would have bequeathed his body to be 
buried there, if he had not before ynomised it to Repton abbey. After a reign of 13 years, 
he was succeeded by his brother Bertulph for a like terra. This prince, the very contrast of 
liis brother, plundered this house of all its wealth to carry on the war against the Danes. He 
made them however some amends by a charter, in which he chose to qualify his extortion by 
the name of their frcc-gifts. A grand council of the nation being assembled on this occasion, 
a great miracle was wrought by St. Guthlac, in the recovery of several prelates, and innu- 
merable other persons afflicted with a kind of epidemical paralytic affection.* Bertulph was 
succeeded by Bcorred, or Burgred, in whose time Siward, who had been abbot 62 years, 
departed this life, and was succeeded by Theodore. Earl Algar the younger, a great favourite 

This brou^(ht a smldeti ami parent afllnK to the shrine ; and Ethelwulpb king of* Wessex, with bis son Alfred, taking it in 
his way on his return from Rome, granted to the abbey the tithes of all England. 
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of Beorred, gave his manor of Spalding to this abbey for his father's soul, while he lay before 
Nottingham beseiging the Danes. This earl assembled an army from these parts, routed in 
Kesteven the Danes, who had over-run the country, and slew three of their kings or chiefs, 
who were buried at Laundon; whence that place afterwards assunierl the name of Trekingham. 
But after a most unparalleled resistance, the earl’s troops, which amounted only to 2()(), were 
defeated by a stratagem, and almost all with their leader slain. The victorious Danes pursued 
the survivors to the door of Crowland church, and destroyed the monks, and burnt the abbey. 
The first care, after they had cleared away the ruins, was to choose an abbot. Their choice 
fell unanimously on Godric. He w^as shortly after applied to to assist in removing the ruins of 
Medcshainstcd (Peterborough) abbey. 

Under pretence of driving out the Danes, Beorred took this opportunity to seize on the 
lands and possessions of many religious houses in his dominions. Among the rest those of 
Crowland, whereby were alienated the manors of Spalding, Deeping, Croxton, Kirkton, and 
Kymerby in Lindsey, Bukynbale, Halyngton, Whaplode, Sutterton, Langtoft., Barton, 
Repingale, Kirkby, Drayton, Thirning, Glapthorn, and Adyngton. Staunden and Badby 
were restored by Edred, at the instance of abbot Turkctyl. Beorred soon after quitted his 
kingdom in despair, and retired to Rome, where he died, and was buried, 874. The Danes 
j)luced on his throne Ceolvvlph, one of his servants, who having sworn allegiance to them, 
miserably fleeced his subjects, and by a heavy tax of £1000. on this abbey, almost ruined it. 
They w'crc obliged to sell all their plate, except the crucible (cruciboliutn) of king Witlaf, and 
some other valuables.* 

Ci^olwlph was deposed and stripped naked by the Danes, and the kingdom of Mercia, after 
it bad subsisted from the first year of Penda, near 230 years, w'as finally united by the vic- 
torious Alfred to his own kingdom of Wessex. 

Abbot Godric died in 941, and left this house reduced to so low a state, that there were in 
it only five old monks, Clarenlnild, Swarting, Thurgar, Brue, and Aio. Of these, the two 
last had retired in despair to Winchester and Malmsbury ; and when king Edmund, who was 
then on the throne, was meditating the restoration of this house as of Glastonbury, he was 
murdered by a robber at Pucklechurch.f 

The restoration of this house was therefore reserved for the succeeding reign of Edmund, 
brother to Edred. Tuiketyl, his cousin and chancellor, going 1o York, of which church he 
was prebend, to quell a rebellion in Northumberland, took Crowland in his way. He was 
received, with his numerous attend vints, by the three monks in the little oratory and cell they 
had fitted up : and they so wrought on his compassion, that from that time, says their Iiis- 
torian, his soul was so knit to theirs and to their house, that they were never absent from his 
thoughts. He left them a supply of provisions, and 100 shillings to buy more. He was 
perpetually talking of their hospitality, humanity, and misfortune ; and from him Crowland 
first got the name of Courteous. After executing his commission in the North with success, 
he took Crowland in his way back, and gave the old monks 20 pounds of silver. He did not 
stop here : he pleaded their cause with his royal master, and declared his fixed intention of 
becoming himself one of their fraternity. The king condescended by every method to dissuade 
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on him to visit Crowland with him in person. Previous to this he arranged his worldly affairs, 
and l)aving discharged all his debts, made over sixty manors to the king, reserving every tenth 
manor for bis favourites. These six lay near Crowland, and were Wendlingburgh, Elmyngton, 
Worthorp, Kothenham, llokinton, and Beby. He flew to Crowland, and finding there the 
three old men in their retreat, communicated to them his intention of coming among them, 
and immediately set about restoring their boundary stones. 

The two stone crosses set down on this occasion were, one on the south bank of the island, 
six perches from Southee ; the other on the north bank, three perches from Asendyk, which 
falls into the Welland. The latter of these still remains between Spalding and Croyland, near 
Brother-house and Cloot-bar, on the side of the bank, almost buried in the earth ; with this 
inscription ; 

A 4 - o 

H ANC 

PET 11 A 

GVTHLA 

CVS* h’t 

SlBl* ME. 

TAM 

Some part of the top of this inscription is broken off, and Mr. Hamper conjectures, that 
what is commonly called an i between the a and o, is the lo^^er part of a cross, whose head 
ranged above the neighbouring letters would, by the breaking of the stone, be completely 
destroyed, whilst they were only partially mutilated. This difficulty being removed, the 
inscription becomes intelligible. 


ALPHA, “f OMEGA. 

HANC PETUAM GVTHLACVS HABET SIBl METAM 

This, connected with the symbol of the cross in allusion to Revelation, chap. i. v. 8, would 
convey a religious sentiment, something like the following : 

Christ the beginning and the end we own ; 

Though Guthlac here has plac’d his boundary stone.* 

He carried back with him their charters and records, and redeemed from Earl Lewin their 
lands in Spalding, Whaplode, and Suttei ton, for forty manes of gold ; from Earl Alpher, for 
ten manes of gold, Drayton ; from Earl Athelwold, for a like sum, Standen and Badby ; from 
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Earl Ail win, Morburn ; from Duke Oslac, for twelve manes of gold, Bokenliale and Halygton, 
in Lindsey ; Langtoft and Baston were restored by the king ; Depyng had devolved to two 
daughters of Langfer, king of Beorred’s panetarius^ who would not give it up while Turketyl 
lived. Duke Osbricht was as tenacious of Kirkton, Kymerby, and Croxton ; and the writings 
were lost ; nor were they mentioned in any royal charter. Turketyl recovered also Glapthorn, 
Thirning, Laythorp, Kirby, Peakirk, both Addingtons, Repingale, Sutton, and Stapleton. 

No sooner were the king and his ministers arrived at Croyland, than Brun and Aio were 
sent for from Winchester and Malmsbury. They were eminent for learning and devotion. In 
the presence of the five monks Turketyl put of the lay habit, and after the king had presented 
him with the pastoral staff', he received the benediction from Ceolwlph, bishop of Dorchester, 
his dioscesan. The next step taken by the new abbot and his little convent was to resign 
their house and possessions into the king’s hand. The king engaged the several workmen, 
appointing as overseer over them Egelric, a clerk of his own family, and relation to Turketyl, 
with leave to draw on the exchequer, and an ample supply of wood and stone out of his royal 
manor of Castor adjoining. In a short time the church and cloister, with every building were 
completed. The king, the abbot, and the two secular monks, Turgar and Aio, returned to 
London ; where, in a full council of the nation, A. D. 948, Edred granted them a full and 
ample charter. 

Turketyl, on his return to Croyland, was attended by a number of learned men. Ten of 
them entered into the society ; the rest continued seculars, some as priests, others as clerks. 
All these he placed in the cell of St. Pega, with a daily allowance to each as to the monks, 
and built them an oratory. 

Turketyl was indefatigable in carrying on the buildings at Croyland. In the eighth year of 
Edgar, A. D. 966, he obtained of that prince a charter, which was further guarded by an 
ecclesiastical censure. He next applied himself to collect the muniments of his house. In 
this he was well assisted by his menks ; Aio, who was an able civilian ; Thurgar, who from 
his earliest youth had known the monastery before its late demolition ; and Swetman, a skilful 
notary, who digested them in their proper order and a correct style. 

The venerable Turketyl now beginning to sink under the weight of years, and the great 
fatigues he had gone through, and the many wounds he had received in early life, applied 
himself to the duties of charity and religion, visiting the children of ndblemen in their noviciate, 
and the clergy at Pegeland, who instructed them; in which he was always attended by a 
servant, who carried ripe or dried fruits, with almonds, and other little presents, to encourage 
the young scholars, who w^ere sure of his prayers and rewards. When the oldest of the five 
sempeclccy Clarenbald, who had completed his 168th year, fell sick of his last illness, Turketyl 
never left him ; and after his death buried him in the middle of the choir. He shewed the 
same aftbetionate concern for Swarting, wdio died the next year, in his 142d year, and buried 
him by the former: as he did Brun and Aio, within the same year, which was the fourteenth 
of king Edgar; and in the next year Turgar, in his 1 15th year. Last of all, in the year 
following, which was the sixteenth and last year of king Edgar, and of our Lord 975, Turketyl 
himself departed this life in his 68th year. He had celebrated, with great devotion, the festival 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which falling in the dog-days, and that year being uncommonly 
hot, he caught a fever, which was for three days very violent. On the fourth day he sent for 
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■ the whole convent, forty-seven monks and four lay-brethren, to his chamber, and in their 
presence connminded Kgelric, his steward, to shew them the state of the house, for which he 
made them nnswcnible after his death. This treasure amounted to £10,000. 'there were also 
many very precious reliques, presents to Turketyl, when chancellor, from the different 
sovereigns of Europe and other noble personages.* He was buried on the right hand of the 
high altar, by Acdulph, abbot of Peterborough, and Godman, abbot of Thorneyf. 

Me was succeeded by Egelric the elder, his kinsman, steward of the abbey, a very religious 
man, and well qualified to conduct the uftiiirs of the house. By his relation to Alfer, duke of 
the Mercians, he warded off lVoin it the troubles in which many religious houses were involved 
in the reign of Edgar’s sou l^dvvard ; and understanding that Ethelwald, bishop of Winchester, 
was instrumental with the king to restore Medeshamsted-abbey to its former splendour, he got 
leave (o carry off timber from the neighbouring woods while forfeited to the king, with which, 
in Turkotyrs time, tlie nave of the church was finished, the tower strengthened with stout 
beams, and after Turketyrs death many handsome buildings w^ere erected, the iidirniary 
hoarded, a chapel, bath, and other offices built of the same materials (the foumlations not 
being calculated to bear stone) and covered with lead. Me built also of timber the stranger’s 
lidll, two large chambers, a new brewlmusc, and bakehouse, a large granary, and a stable 
with rooms over it for the servants. The three last buildings completely shut out the west 
side of the abbey precinct from the town, as the south was closed will) the stranger’s hall and 
its apartments ; the east by the shoemaker’s workshop and hall of new converts, ^ the abbot’s 
kitchen, hall, chamber, and chapel, vvhich terminated the cloister to the west. The north 
side of the abbey was closed by the great gate and almonry to the east.;]; All these several 
buildings (except the abbot’s hall, chamber, and chapel, joiuijig to the cloister, wiiicli Turketyl 
built of stone) were of tvood covered with lead. In dry years he tilled the fens in the four 
corners, and for three or four years they yielded one hundred fold. Tedwarthar fen yielded 
the most ; and the monastery was so well supplied, that it afforded relief to the whole country 
round ; and by the vast concourse of strangers, it became a considerable town. He made 
also two large bells, which he calk d Bartholomew and Bcttelin ; two middle ones, named 
Turketyl and Tatwin ; and two lesser, namoAf Pega and Bcga; Turketyl had made a larger, 
crdlcd Guthlac; all which together formed a ring of bells not equalled in England. After he 
had held his ofiice ten years, Egelric died here in August, and was buried in the chapter- 
house, A. D. 9S4. 

He was succeeded l)y Egelric the vounger, of the same family, a person more versed in 
books and sacred literature than in temporal matters, yet he managed his monastery extremely 
well. He gave to the common library of the monks original voluiiHjs of various learned authors 
to the number of forty, and above one hundred lesser and historical treatises; besides many 
liangings for the walls before the altars of the saints on festivals, most of them either inter 
woven or embroidered with golden birds, and some plain. After eight years excellent 

* Amnnsf these were the thumb of Si. Barlboloinew, wbicli I’uikctyl uIwjins cnriied about with him ; gome of the Virgin 
Mary’s hair ; a bone of St. Leodegaire, and many others j whereof some wore lost, and some remained till I ngulphus’g time. p,6\. 
•f The tenants of the site of the abbey lately dug up his storie cofTin among many others. — Stukeley, 
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administration he died 5 non. Mar. 992, and was buried by the side of his predecessor in the 
chapter house. 

His successor was OsketuI, who was prior under Turketyl and both Egelrics, after prior 
Amfrid. Ingulphus gives him an excellent character, crowned by such an extensive charity, 
that he was styled the Father of the Poor. In his time the Danes renewed their ravages, and 
Lefwin, a rich lady of Elnophsbury, and sister to our abbot, flying from them, carried with 
her to Witlesey the reliques of St. Neot, which she persuaded her brother to send for to his 
abbey, which was accordingly done. King Ethelred having demanded a heavy subsidy from 
the religious houses to pay the tax imposed on him by the Danes, the collectors not content 
with taking the sacred vessels and jewels, laid their hands on the shrines. To save tliose of 
Croyland, the abbot paid at different times 400 marks of silver ; and after filling the pastoral 
chair twelve years, died 12 kal. Nov. 1005. 

Godric II. was elected, says Ingulphus, in times of oppression and trouble, as his prede- 
cessor and namesake, in the time of the dissolution and ruin of the abbey. He sat fourteen 
years in the reign of king Ethelred, and in his first year paid him 200 marks, besides lesser 
sums extorted by the king’s servants. The same happened in the second, third, and fourth 
years. In the tliird year a sum of £200. was demanded to build and man shij)s. In the 
fourth year Turkill, a Danish earl, landing with a powerful armament, a demand of £100. 
was made, and most rigorously enforced. The Danes, over-running tlie country, burnt 
whatever they could not carry off, and among the rest the manors of Drayton, Cotenham, and 
llopeton, and the whole county of Cambridge. It had now been the custom to pay 400 
marks a year, when, in 1013, Suene arrived with a fresh fleet, and over-run Lindsey, burning 
the villages, slaughtering the peasants, and torturing the religious to death. He burnt Haston 
and Langtoft, tlie monastery of St. Pega and all its adjacent manors, Glynton, Northburch, 
Makescy, lotion, Iladyngtoii, and BcrnaR. The abbot escaped by night in a boat to Croy- 
land, as did the abbot and monks of Peterborough, when their house was destroyed, to 
Tljoniey, the prior to Ely, and the sub-prior, with ten monks, to Croyland. A very fortunate 
rain that year had laid the whole country under water, so that this abl)ey was a secure resort 
for innumerable multitudes. The choir and cloister were filled with monks, the rest of the 
church witli priests and clerks, the whole abbey with the laity, and the church yard, day and 
night, with women and children under tents. The strongest of th^ men watched amongst 
the reeds and alders along the rivers. There were then 100 monks in commons. Swene sent 
and demanded 1000 marks to be paid in a set time at Lincoln, under pain of burning the 
monastery; and three months after this sum was paid, another such was extorted by his 
oflicers to victual his troops. King Ethelred supposed Godric was worth mountains of money ; 
and Swene and hisM army were perpetually threatening him for affording shelter to so many 
refugees. 

By expences at home, and exactions abroad, Turketyi’s whole treasure was drained, and 
both Egelric’s barns destroyed. The king’s oflicers still worrying Godric, and charging him 
with inviting in the Danes, it was determined to hire some of the followers of Edric, Duke of 
Mercia ; and when all resources for paying them failed, to mortgage their lands to him for life. 
Norman, son of Earl Lefwin, and brother of Leofric, earl of Leicester, was hired with a grant 
of Bad by manor for 100 j^ears to hold of St. Guthlac, paying a pepper-corn fine yearly at 
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against Canute, 1017, when Edric twice betrayed his own sovereign, and was hanged for 
his treacheries by Canute. Norman's lands were given to his brother Leofric, and among the 
rest lladby, which, at the instigation of his confessor, a monk of Evesham, he made over to 
tliat abbey for his brother's time, and they still kept it beyond that time, in Ingulphus's time. 

Peace being once more restored on the accession of Canute, the abbot sent back all the 
monks of other houses who had sheltered with him. But he did not long enjoy the tranquillity, 
but died 14 cal. Feb. after fourteen years troublesome administration, and was buried in the 
chapter-house over against Osketul. 

His relation, Brithmer, succeeded him, and obtained from Canute a confirmation of their 
former charter with a gold chalice. On the king’s return from Rome the abbot met him at 
Sandwich, and presented him with two beautiful palfreys; in return for which the king gave 
him a full suit of silk, embroidered with golden eagles, and a silver gilt censer, which being 
broken by age, was repaired in Ingulphus's time by Ednoth his secretary, twelve white bear 
skins, some of which remained before the altars to Ingulphus’s time. On the death of Canute, 
the succession being like to be disputed between his sons Harold and Hardienute, numbers of 
p(‘ople alarmed at the apprehension of war flocked for safety to this place, and so incommoded 
the monks, that they deserted the abbey, and there was scarce enough left to officiate. By 
llardicnute's retiring to Denmark, Harold became king of England. He gave to this house 
his coronation robe of silk, embroidered with flowers of gold, which the secretary afterwards 
converted into a cope, and had he lived, he would have been a signal benefactor. On his 
decease his brother Hardienute came over, and succeeded him ; but after a short reign of two 
years, left his crown to Edward. 

This prince soon introduced Norman and French customs to the neglect of English ones. 
In the sixth year of his reign abbot Brithmer died ?id. April, after having been abbot twenty- 
eight years, and was buried in tlie entrance of the chapter-house. About this time Wulgat, 
abbot of Pegelarul, by the superior interest of the abbots of Peterborough at court, lost his 
monastery, and laid the foundation of a new one on his manor of North am burgh, on the river 
Welland, wliich was presently claimed and seized by Fernot lord of Bos worth ; and the abbot 
and monks had no other remedy than in the kindness of the king, who invited them to his 
palace and cha|)el ; and shortly after, wdien Gerar the prior and two monks of Crowland came 
to bring the pastoral staff’ of their late abbot, the king conferred it on Wulgat. 

Wulgat relunied to his monastery with his vsixteen monks, two having died in London, and 
was received tljcre on St. Mark’s day 1008. At the same time Egelric, abbot of Peterborough, 
ivas advanced to the see of Durham, after which promotion he applied his immense wealth to 
raise a noble causeway of piles and gravel tlirough the middle of the waiste forest and deep 
fens of Deeping to Spalding, which in Ingulphus’s time was known by the name of Elricheroad, 
after which he resigned his bishopric, and resumed his abbey, in which he died. 

The year 1051 was remarkable for a dreadful famine. To relieve the monastery of Croyland, 
I'horold (a relation of that Thorold who formerly gave them Bokenhale manor) bestowed on 
them his wliole manor of Spalding, with all its rents and profits for ever. Six monks were 
-iv forthwith sent thither with liim, and he fitted up his chapel, and turned his house into apart- 
ments for them. 
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After Wulgate had presided four years, he died on the nones of June 1052, and was buried 
in the chapter«house. He was succeeded by Ulketul, monk and sacrist of Peterborough. 

In lOGl the abbot began to build a new church at Croyland, the old one built by Turketyl 
being in a state of decay. Earl Waltheof, who had given to this abbey his manor of Rearkn, 
which had formerly belonged to the church, and had a fine quarry of stone, was singularly 
active in assisting in this work. 

Leofric lord of Brunne had by his wife Ediva a son named Hereward, who married a Flemish 
lady named Turfrida, whose mother then dwelt at Croyland, and was buried there. Their 
daughter married Hugh Evermue, lord of Deeping. He revolted after the conquest, supported 
the people of Ely in their rebellion against the Conqueror, dispossest the abbot of Peterborough, 
and made prisoner Ivo, Earl of Angiers, whom tlie latter had called in to his defence. This 
nobleman was an inveterate enemy to the Crowlanders, as well as a heavy oppressor of his 
own subjects. He made no scruple of driving the cattle of the abbey with his dogs into the 
fens, where they were drowned, and maiming or cropping others. 

To complete the misfortunes of the abbey of Crowland, earl Waltheof, who had been their 
constant friend and benefactor, was, at the instigation of his wife, who wanted another 
husband, charged with a conspiracy against the Conqueror, and beheaded at Winchester, 
though perfectly innocent, and buried in an humble turf-grave. Abbot lllketyl, by the king’s 
leave, took up the corps a fortnight after, and found it fresh and bleeding as if just beheaded ; 
and carrying it to Crowland, buried it in the chapter-house. Ilis widow Judith, hearing of 
the miracles wrought by it, came to the tomb, and offered a silken i)ull in the |)rescnce of the 
whole convent, who beheld it pushed off to a distance from the tomb, as by hands. The king 
her uncle oflering his neice in marriage to a Norman gentleman, Simon Sylvanect, slie refused 
him, because he was lame of one leg ; on Tfliich the king enraged gave Simon the earldom of 
Huntingdon, with its revenues, and she continued in contempt, unmarried till her death. 

The abbot publicly celebrating the many miracles belbre-mentioned, so luovoked the 
Normans, particularly the earl of Angiers, that they summoned him to a council at London 
on a charge of idolatry, deprived him of his abbacy, and confined him at Glastonbury under 
the cruel abbot Thurstan. 

On his deprivation, and the confiscation of the whole revenue of the abbey into the king’s 
hands, the celebrated Ingulphus was appointed abbot. He was born at London, educated at 
Westminster and Oxford, where he made a rapid proficiency ; and when he grew up, came to 
court at the interview between king Edward and William duke of Normandy. He soon 
distinguished himself so as to gain the favour of the latter, who took him over to Normandy 
as his secretary. He set out for Palestine in company with several of the duke’s court ; and 
after leaving Constantinople they fell into the hands of the Arabs, who plundered them so, that 
hardly with their lives did they visit Jerusalem ; but they were prevented from seeing the other 
holy places by the same robbery, and returned by a Genoese ship from .loppa to Rome. 
Ingulphus betook himself to the abbey of Fontanel,* where he took the vow under abbot 
Gerbert, and was soon after appointed their prior. When William took ship at St. Valery 
for the conquest of England, Ingulphus brought him from the abbot twelve choice young 
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horsemen, with one hundred marks for their pay, for which he brought back a grant of the 
whole vine-yard Cariloci to this abbey. On the deposition of Ulketul, the Conqueror sent for 
him over to fill his place. While he spent the night in the church of Fontanel in prayer before 
the shrines of the saints Wandragesil, Wulfran, and Osbert, after reading the ascension of St. 
Andrew, he fell asleep on a desk. There appeared to him in a dream a venerable abbot 
conducted by two bishops from behind the altar, and two saints attending a third in a gold 
chain. After much greeting, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer, one of the bishops called him 
aside, commanding him to conduct the strangers home, to serve them diligently, and to take 
great care of the fire of the house, till he should send for him. The rest joined in the same 
request, and the bishop in conclusion encouraged him, saying, ‘^Go, and my right-hand 
shall be ever with thee. Ingulphus some ^ime after interpreted these persons to be Saint 
Wandrngesil, patron, founder, and first inhabitant of Fontanel abbey ; bishops Wulfran and 
Osberl, ])alrons ; all whose bodies lay behind the high altar there : the others were St. Guthlac 
and St. Noot, both patrons of Crowlaud, and the person condemned by them earl Waltheof. 
The hand of St. Wulfran was with him, because the bone of his right arm was given to 
Ingulphus by the whole convent as a perpetual memorial. Being invested by the pastoral 
staft‘ by the king at London, and consecrated by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the bishop of Lincoln, he was installed at Crowlaud on the conversion of St. Paul 1076. He 
found there 62 monks, including 4 lay brethren, besides above 100 monks of other monasteries 
coniprojew with their own, who all, when they came, had a stall in the choir, a seat in the 
refectory, and a bed in the dormitory. They dSme as they pleased, particularly in troublesome 
times. When Ingulphus came to Crowland, his first care was to settle its affairs, which w’ere 
in the most confused and ruinous state. He applied himself to Asford of Heliestone, bailiff 
to his predecessor, who obstinately refused to give^im satisfaction ; and when by promises he 
was prevailed on to produce his accounts, when he came to Heliestone, he had the boldness 
to claim that place as his own property. But being confuted in this by the seniors of the 
monastery, and by authentic documents, he threatened them with a suit, and that he would 
bring the matter before the king’s justices. A day of trial was appointed at Stamford, to 
which Ingulphus went: but as his antagonist was riding thither, his horse stumbled and threw 
him, and broke bis neck. A new day of trial was appointed ; but as they were carrying him 
to be bulled according to his own appointment at Peterborough, passing on their way over 
ten acres belonging to Crowland, which he claimed in his life, a sudden darkness and a violent 
rain came on ; and the bier being broken, the corps fell out into the dirt, and remained there 
a considerable time : an evident miracle at that time in favour of the Crowlanders, who not 
only recovered their right in this instance, but held their property in other instances more 
securely. Richard de Rulos, who married the daughter of Hugh de Evermue before mentioned, 
lord of Brunne and Depyng, making a large inclosure of feu and other lauds, did not presume 
to do it without consent of this monastery, to which he gave twenty marks in alms, and was 
inrolled in tlieir martyrology. He inclosed from St. Guthlac's chapel east to Cardyke, and 
cross Cardyke to Cleylake beyond Crammor, keeping out the Welland by a stout dyke, and 


building thereon many tenements and cottages, with gardens, &c. and thus converting the 
*niarsh lauds into arable and pasture ground, and the aforesaid chapel into a parish church, 


made a large town in a short time. He continued a steady friend to this abbey. 
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The affairs of the monastery being now on a prosperous footing, Ingulphus went to London chap. v. 
to solicit the king for the release of Ulketul. William’s personal antipathy to him had ceased, 
but he was still determined against his advancement to any dignity in the church. He 
permitted him to return to Peterborough, but never to Crowland, unless Ingulphus wanted 
to ask him any questions about his affairs. 

Ingulphus used to send for him twice or thrice a year, and keep him sometimes a month, 
sometimes half a year, treating him with all respect both in the choir and refectory; and 
besides the information he gave him of the state of the house, he found things went on much 
better during the ten years he spent with him than for the ten years after. He survived liis 
deposition ten years ; and after lying speechless and helpless of a paralytic-stroke, died 1015, 
leaving many of the effects of his monastery in the hands of the convent at Peterborough, 
whom he had in vain solicited to ^|store them. 

On the alarm of a Danish invasion William quartered his soldiers on these monasteries 
which held their lands free of military service. This house had six soldiers and twenty-eight 
archers. When the Domesday survey was made, Ingulphus, at no small trouble and cxpence, 
procured a transcript from it of the possessions of this abbey, in some articles abridged, in 
others enlarged. 

From the time of the first king Ethelbald, their founder, Crowland had been quit and Tree 
from all secular services ; and in the town neither viUansy hordars, nor socmen arc mentioned, 
because there were no inhabitants, except in time of war, when they sought refuge there ; but 
in peace rented the lands of the abbey, or hel(f them in fee. 

Ingulphus carried with him to London all the charters and grants to liis abbey from the time 
of the foundation to the last Mercian king^ which were all written in Saxon characters, while 
the succeeding ones of Edred, their re-founder, and his successors, were duplicates in the 
French as well as in the J/atin language. And though the Normans despised and could not 
read the latter, Ingulphus gained so much favour at court, that he oblained a full and ample 
confirmation of them all, particularly Edred’s confinnation cliarter. 

The Earl of Angier’s interest prevailed ; and Ingulphus had no other consolation than to 
recommeqd to his successors to plead the original charter of Thorold, whereby that cell was 
first granted to Crowland. 

Ingulphus carried back with him a copy of the laws of Edward the Confessor, which the 
Conqueror had confirmed, and which may be seen in his history. 

The winter of 1072 was uncommonly severe. When the provisions of the convent begun to 
fail, and the ice in the fens prevented them receiving a supply, the prayers of the abbot 
obtained a miraculous recruit, A voice was heard from th,e north coiner of the monastery, 
and two great sacks of wheat, with two other of the finest flour were suddenly seen in the 
church-yard, and proved an acceptable supply to their necessities. 

It was not long however before these instances of good fortune were followed by a sad 
reverse. On the accession of William Rufus, 1087, Ivo Tailbois availed himself of his interest 
with him to renew his violences. 

We are now come to the most calamitous event that befel this house, from its foundation HjlDreadfui Fire, 
the time of Ingulphus, foreshewii by so many prodigies and visions, and of which so many 
public warnings had been given : — that dreadful fire, 109J, which so cruelly laid waste the 
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BOOK III. habitations of the servants of God. Our readers will not be displeased to have the interesting 
narrative of it at large from Ingulphus himself. 

The plumber had been preparing his lead for repairs on the tower of the church a whole 
day, when he went to supper, and foolishly left his embers covered up for the next day. 
Supper being ended, and all the servants retired to rest, in the middle of the night the north 
wind rising, blew the burning embers through the lattices upon the beams that were nearest, 
where finding dry fuel, the fire soon blazed up, and caught hold of the larger beams. The 
town’s people saw a great light in the steeple a long time, but supposed the officers of the 
church or the plumber were doing some work there : at length seeing the flames burst out, 
they knocked violently at the doors of the monastery. It was about the first watch of the 
night, when we were all in our first and soundest sleep. Waked by the loud noise, and 
hastening to the window, I saw as plainly as at noon day aM the servants of the house running 
to the church. I immediately put on my night-gown, and called up my companions, and 
made tlie best of ray way into the cloister, where the light blazed like 1000 torches. I ran to 
the church door, and attempting to get in, had like to have been killed by the melted bells 
and lead ; but retreating, and seeing the flames spreading within the church, I ran to the 
dormitory : tlie lead dropping from the church through the cloister gave me a grievous wound 
on the shoulder ; and I must have perished in the flames, if I had not presently escaped into 
the area of the cloister. There seeing the fire from the tower had reached the nave, and was 
spreading towards the dormitory, I called to t^e monks, who were so dead asleep that I could 
hardly awakcMi them. On the alarm of fire, and hearing my voice, they sprung out of the 
windows in their night-gowns or half naked, and many were grievously hurt and shook by 
the fall. The flames had now reached the chapter-house, the dormitory, the refectory, the 
walk by the infirmary, and levelled the infirmary itself, with all its offices. The brethren 
flocking to me in the court, and seeing many of them half naked, I endeavoured to regain my 
apartment to procure them some clothes ; but so great was the heat at the entrance of the 
hall, and the melted lead dropped so fast, that the boldest and youngest were afraid to 
venture. I knew not at this time that the infirmary was destroyed, and was going round by 
the north church-yard to the east end of the church, when I saw the infirmary demolished, 
and the oaks, ashes, and willows that grew round it consumed by the devouring flames. 
Returning to the west side I found my room blazing like an oven, the fire corning out at all 
the windows, and going on, I found all the adjoining buildings to the south, such as the 
strangers’ and converts’ halls, and every other that was covered with lead, burning. This 
dismal scene drew tears from my eyes ; but when the tower of the church fell down on the 
south transcept, the noise of it had such an effect on me, that 1 sunk motionless on the ground, 
and was with the utmost difficulty recovered by some of the brethren, who carried me to the 
porter’s lodge. When day appeared, and 1 was a little come to myself, I found the brother- 
hood standing round me faint and drowned in tears, and some of them miserably bruised and 
burnt. They performed the service together in the hall of our corrodiary GrimketuI, and as 
soon as the whole was over, we took a survey of the monastery, which was still burning in 
Ipaiany places, and then I first observed that the granary and stable were destroyed, the fire 
still preying on them, and their posts burnt even below the ground. About 3 o’clock the fire 
abated, and we got into the church, and having got it under by water, we found all the 
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eervice books reduced to ashes in the choir; but all the vestments, reliques, and valuable chap. v. 
effects safe in the vestry, which had a double stone roof. The charter-room, though it had 
a vaulted roof of stone, admitted the fire through its windows, which were of wood, and by 
the excessive heat, though the presses were uninjured, all our manuscripts were shrivelled hnd 
burnt up ; our beautiful charters written in capitals, and adorned with golden crosses, ancient 
pictures, and beautiful letters, all destroyed. The old and exquisite grants of the Mercian 
kings, richly embellished with paintings of gold, but written in Saxon characters, were all 
consumed. All these, to the amount of near 400, were in one night’s time totally destroyed. 

Luckily, a few years before I had taken out several Saxon deeds, of which we had duplicates 
and triplicates, and given to our chanter Fulmar to keep in the cloister, in order to teach the 
younger monks the Saxon characters, which had been brought into disuse by the Normans, 
and could be read only by a few of the elder ones. These, being placed in the cloister, in an 
old press, within the wall of the church, were the only things that escaped. These are now 
our principal records, which were before laid aside, and slighted, as written in a barbarous 
character. We lost our whole library, consisting of upward of 300 original volumes, besides 
more than 400 lesser ones ; and that beautiful and costly sphere, most curiously constructed 
of difl'erent metals, according to the different planets. Saturn was of copper, .Tuniter of gold, 

Mars of iron, the Sun of brass, Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, and the Moon of silver : the 
colours and all the signs of the Zodiac had their several figures and colours variously finished, 
and adorned with such a mixture of precioul stones and metals, ns amused the eye while it 
informed the mind of every beholder. Such another sphere was not known or heard of in 
England ; and it was a present from the king of France to Turketyl, who at his death 
bequeathed it to the common library, were it was now melted and destroyed. Our chapter- 
house was entirely destroyed ; our dormitory, with all the beds and adjoining rooms ; our 
refectory, with every thing in it (except a few stone cups, and the horn and crucible of king 
Witlaf, which were kept in stones presses) with the kitchen adjoining, and the hall and 
chamber of the converts, with all their furniture ; our cellar and the casks full of ale therein ; 
the abbot’s hall and chamber, and the whole court of the monastery, which my predecessors 
had adorned with such a suit of handsome buildings, were all destroyed. Wretched me who 
lived here to be an eye-witness of this dreadful scene ; nothing escaped but a few huts of 
corrodiaries, and some sheds for cattle, which were saved by their distance, or being covered 
with stone. Except the north transcept of the church, from which the wind blew the flames 
to the south, all the buildings of the monastery that were leaded, whether of stone or wood, 
our records and jewels, our books and furniture, our bells and steeples, our habits and 
provisions, were under my unfortunate administration, in one moment destroyed. Not one of 
the various warnings of this event, the dying charge of our holy father Turketyl to take care 
of our fire, and that of our other holy father Wulfran to me at Fontanel, to take especial care 
of the fire of the three saints, viz. Guthlac, Neot, and Walthcof, were understood by me till 
now too late, to my sorrow, which I must indulge, as the best atonement for my fault.” 

No sooner was this calamity known, than the neighbours vied with each other in sending splendid Gifu, 
relief. Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, granted 40 days indulgence to all who assisted, and 
sent himself 40 marcs of silver; as did the clergy and citizens of Lincoln 100; Richard 
Ruloe 10 marcs and 10 quarters of wheat, 10 of malt, 10 of pease, and 10 of beans. Haco 
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I. de Multon 12 quarters of wheat and 20 fat hogs. Elsin de Pynchbeck 100 shillings of silver 
— and 10 hogs. Ardnot of Spalding G quarters of wheat, 2 oxen, and twelve hogs : and among 
innumerable other benefits must not be forgotten the benevolence of Juliana, a poor woman, 
of Weston, who gave a large quantity of wound thread to sew the monks' vestments. Several 
of the estates were also at this time let to great advantage. By these helps they were enabled 
to set about rebuilding their church, by putting on a temporary roof, and supplying the loss 
of their bells and tower by two skillets, given them by Fergus a brazier of Boston. The next 
object was to translate the body of Waltheof, which lay in the chapter-house open and exposed 
to the weather. Upon opening the tomb the body was found entire and incorrupt, and the 
head joined to it, and something like a scarlet thread round about the neck. Ingulphus looking 
at the face immediately recollected the person he had seen in his dream at Fontenel ; and after 
confession and absolution of the whole society, crept to it, and kissed it, and handled it, and 
declared he perceived a most fragrant smell issue from it; He ^ave out the responce, Ecce 
odorjiiii rneif which was followed by the whole choir, and shutting up the tomb, conveyed 
the body to the church, where it was deposited on the side of St. Guthlac, under an arch of 
stone, in a place prepared for that purpose. Miracles were presently wrought at it ; and the 
concourse of people flocking to see them, proved of signal benefit to the convent. 

M) Ingulphus introduced a custom peculiar to the foreign convents, which he calls the poor’s 
maunday, every day after high mass for their benefactors. The almoner had leave to go out 
of the church at high mass, immediately aftcir consecration, to the gate of the abbey, and 
bring into the great parlour, three strangers, or three aged poor, or three lads, to represent as 
many paralytics in the town, whether men or women, and there wash their feet, and give them 
victuals and drink, which they might eat there or not, as they liked ; and if it was only the 
boys, their victuals were to be carried to the sick whom they represented. If the almoner 
took but two instead of three, he was to live on bread and water as often as he did so ; and if 
he persisted in so doing, to be turned out. This custom was copied by other English monasteries. 

It was expressly forbidden to lend their books to any distance without the abbot's express 
leave ; both the lesser, which were unbound, and the larger, which were bound ; as to the 
smaller books, such as Psalters, Donatus, Cato, and such like poetical pieces, and the 
quatrains, for singing for boys and the monks relations, they also were not to be lent to any 
chuutcr or keeper of an almonry, nor to any body for a day, without leave from the prior. 

riieii old adversary, the earl of Angiers, presuming that their charters were all burnt, again 
disputed their title to their lands in his demesne and summoned them to Spalding. Their 
brother and proxy Ingulphus appealed to the king. His clerk, after carrying home the records, 
returned to Spalding to hear how Tailbois would proceed. In his way home three of that 
nobleraan\s servants set on him, pulled him off his horse, and began to search him for the 
records ; but not finding them, they beat and wounded him sorely. Ingulphus from this time 
carefully hid the charters. Within a fortnight after, Ivo was convicted of conspiracy against 
t))e king, and was outlawed. 

Here Ingulphus, in the year 1089, worn out with frequent illness, concludes his history of 
this house, which he compiled from the collections of the five scmpects and the life of Turketyl 
ijpr abbot Egelric II. It was continued by Peter de Blois, archdeacon of Bath and vice 
chancellor to king Henry I. at the desire of Henry de Longchamp. 
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After Ingulphus had held this abbey 34 years, including the 10 during the life of Ulketyl^ oiiaf. v. 

and had taken every step for rebuilding and refurnishing it, he departed this life 16 cal. Jan. 

1109, (9 Henry I.) and was buried in the chapter-house. 

His successor was, after a vacancy of three months and a few days, Joftrid, whom at the 
recommendation of his first cousin Alan Croun, seneschal of the palace, Henry sent for from 
St. Ebrulph's abbey in Normandy. He was consecrated by Robert, bishop of Linclon. He 
set about rebuilding the church and monastery with stone. For this purpose he obtained the 
archbishop of Canterbury’s indulgence, remitting one-third of the penance enjoined on any 
who would contribute to this good work, with which he dispatched his monks all over England 
and Scotland and the continent, and even to Norway, and they succeeded in their commission 
beyond expectation. Joffrid sent also to his manor of Cotenham Gilbert, one of his monks, 
a doctor of divinity, with three others, who settled here, from Normandy, who, being deep 
versed in philosophy and other primitive sciences, read lectures every day in a barn which they 
hired at Cambridge, and in two years liad such a number of hearers, that neither barn nor 
church could contain them. They therefore separated to different places, and adopting the 
practice of the university of Orleans, Odo read lectures in grammar in the morning to the 
younger sort ; Terric logic to the older students at noon, and William rhetoric in the afternoon ; 
while Gilbert preached every Sunday in diflerent churches, in French and Latin against the 
Jews, and on holiday evenings explained the Scriptures to the learned and the clergy. This 
brought no small revenue to their convent, and such an improvement in that of this manor, 
that in one year 100 marks were remitted from it towards rebuilding the church. The abbot 
himself visited them, and preached among them : and though his numerous hearers understood 
neither Latin nor French, the force of his subject and his comely person excited them to give 
amply to his design, which he always introduced ; not to mention the persons he brought into 
his own society, that at Thorney, and others. He sent also to his manor of Wridthorp 
(Worthorpe) by Stamford three of liis monks, Englishmen, Elsin, Fregist, and Harold, of 
whom the first was made prior, who by their preaching drew copious alms, and to whom be 
assigned a fixed and perpetual revenue there. To his manor of Wendlynburgh he sent for the 
purpose two monks, Waltheof, afterwards abbot, and Lewin. The miracles wrought at the ivlimcics 

tomb of Waltheof contributed not a little to the benefit of the abbey, especially after the 
sudden death of one Audin, a Norman, monk both of Croyland and St. Albans, who made a 
jest of these miracles, and reflected on their author ; anda vision which the abbot saw the night 
after, wherein St. Bartholomew, St. Guthlac, and St. Neot, stood by the martyr’s shrine, 
and the apostlew^aking hold of hishead, which was fastened to his body, said, he is not 
headless, to which Guthlac, standing at the feet, replied, he is our companion ; and Neot, 
completing the verse, subjoined, he is now a king. 

In 1113 Joffrid sent two of his monks, Benedict and Stephen, to his manor of Beby, where 
they succeeded by their preaching, and considerably improved this manor, with those of Sutton 
and Stapleton. 

On the festival of St. Pevpetua and Felicitas, the abbot, in the presence of a great concourse 
of nobility and others, laid the first stone of the church at the N. E. corner, and Richard de 
Rules, that staunch friend to the house, laid the eastern stone, and on it £20. for the work^, 
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BOOK 111. men. The next to the east was laid by Jeffrey Ridel, knt. with 10 mtirks on it; and the next 

to it, to the east, by his wife Geve, who offered one quarrier in Bernac quarry at her own 

expence for two years. Her husband’s sister Avicc laid the next with the like offer. Robert, 
abbot of Thorney, laid the S. E. corner stone, with £10. for the workmen. Alan Croun, who 
was related to the two abbots, placed the next to the east, and on it his title to the patronage 
of Frieston church ; as did his wife Muriel the next, with the patronage of Tofts ; and their 
eldest son Maurice another, with that of Butterwyke ; and their daughter Maud another, 
with that of Burton in Kestevcn. All these deeds Alan publicly delivered to the abbot, to 
build a cell for the monks of Croyland in whichever of these churches he thought proper. 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, laid the S. E. stone, in com capitas, with 40 marks, while the next 
to the south was laid by baron Walter de Cantilupe and his wife Emicine, with twenty marks ; 
and the next to the south by Sir Alan de Fulbek, with 100 shillings ; the next to the south 
by Theodore de Botheby, kn(. and near him Lezeline his wife, with a gift of lands ; the next 
to the south Turbrand, knight of Spalding, with the yearly tithe of all his sheep. The east 
stone in cono capitis, to the left to the north by that laid by earl Robert, was laid by Symon 
earl of Northampton, with 100 marks, the two next N. E. by Ralph de Bernak, and Boas his 
wife, offering two quarriers for four years ; the next N. E. by Helpo, knight, with his tithe 
of Kyrkcby ; the next to the north by a knight named Simon, and his wife Oizlan, with the 
tithes of Morton and Shapwick ; the next to the north by Sir Reyner de Bathe, and his wife 
Goda, with the tithes of Houton and Birton. All these persons contributed as above to the 
cast front of the church. 

The convent belonging to the abbot’s choir laid the foundation of the north wall of the 
church with hewn stone after the abbot himself ; as did those of the prior’s choir that of the 
south wall after abbot Robert. The foundation of the first pillar of the north wall was laid by 
liuctred, priest of Depyng, and 104 of his town’s people, offering one day’s work in every 
month to complete it ; that of the second pillar by the priest and 60 of the people of Talyngton ; 
of the third by Stannard and 42 of the people of Ufiington, on the same terms ; that of the 
first south pillar by Turgar a priest, two deacons, and 220 of the men of Grantham, with 10 
marks ; that of the second by Turkyll the priest, and the people of Hocham, with 20 quarters 
of wheat and as many of malt ; that of the third by Godscall, priest of Routzby, and 84 of 
his people, with 6 marks, 2 quarriers in their quarry, and carriage of stone to the ship, and 
from thence to two baiardours to serve at the church. 

To all these benefactors abbot Joffrid, when he had finished his discourse which he addressed 
to them while the stones were laying, gave a share in the prayers and services of his church, 
and in the indulgences before mentioned, and after pronouncing his blessing on them, invited 
the whole company, men and women, to dinner. The two abbots and near 400 monks ate in 
the refectory ; the two earls and two barons, with their wives and suite, and all the gentry, 
in the abbot’s hall ; the six companies, who reared the six pillars, with their wives, in the 
cloister, and the populace in the court. No less than 6000 persons of both sexes were present 
at this solemnity, which was remarkably favoured by the fineness of the weather, and con- 
ducted with the utmost cheerfulness and decorum. The whole convent pursued their work 
jiwith unremitting ardour, under the direction of the prior Odo, and Arnold, a lay-brother and 
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experienced mason^ while the abbot went to London, and obtained of the king the contirmation, chap. v. 

in which he was not a little assisted by the king’s two uncles, Theobald, count of Blois, and 

Stephen, afterwards king, who had studied under him at Orleans. 

A few years died before at Evesham abbey the hermit Wlsin, formerly monk of Croyland, 
who renouncing the world during the disputes for the crown between the sons of Canute, had 
shut himself up 75 years in St. Kenelm's chapel, which he had bought, and left behind him 
a state of Evesham abbey, from whence Peter de Blois extracted what »spected the manor 
of Badby, which that house persisted in keeping notwithstanding the renewed claim of the 
abbey of Croyland, and Wlsin‘‘s strict charge that it should be restored. 

Alan de Croun in his last moments gave the abbey of Croyland a grant of the seven churches 
of Butterwick, Toft, Warneburne, Stonesby, Claxby, Burton, and Frieston, to build a cell 
in the latter. ^ 

A. D. 1107, Henry I. gave up his claim of investiture to churches, and promised to leave 
the hilling up of the bishopricks and abbies to themselves, the abbot founded an unlimited 
Maunday on the last day of May, alloting the tithes of Merborne for the bread, and those of 
Elmington for the money. In 1114 he appointed a flagellation of the abbot and monks on 
Easter-day in the chapter-house. 

This year there happened so violent an earthquake in Italy and England, that the new Earthquuke. 
work of the church at Croyland, on whicli the roof had not been laid, gave way, and the 
south wall was cracked in so many places, that the carpenters were obliged to shore it up with 
timbers till the roof was raised, 

A. D. 1118, died queen Maud, the especial patroness of abbot Joffrid and this house. Her 
death was followed by disputes between the kings of France and England, the former having 
insulted Theobald earl of Blois, the latter sent Gilbert abbot of Westminster and the abbot of 
Croyland to the earl, to desire to speak with him. He accordingly resolved to come, and 
both abbots returned with great satisfaction to their respective monasteries, but without a 
farthing in their pockets of the great sums of money they had taken out with them. 

Abbot Joffrid died in 1124, and was succeeded by Waldeve, a monk of this house, and 
brother of Gospatric, a nobleman. He translated hither the reliques of St. Guthlac, 1 Stephen, 

1136. A very rich shrine of wood, adorned with plates of gold and silver and precious stones, 
was made at the expence of Robert de Grandineto, a wealthy and religious man. After this 
abbot had governed 12 years, he was deposed, and succeeded by Jeffrey, prior of St. Albans, 

1138. He governed four years, and dying 1142, had for a successor Edward, monk and 
prior of Ramsey ; at whose request Stephen gave to this house a charter. This abbot gave 
many considerable ornaments and books and lands to it. But in his time the church, with 
the offices 8ic. were a second time destroyed by fire. He however almost immediately rebuilt 
the greatest part of it in a magnificent manner; and after presiding 30 years died 1170, and 
was succeeded by Robert de Redenges, prior of Lempstcr, on the appointment of Henry II. 

This abbot completed the church and the front of St. Guthlac’s shrine, and obtained from 
Henry II. another charter. He had a warm controversy with the prior of Spalding and the 
people of Holland. . ^ 

In the meantime William Longchamp, bishop of Ely and chancellor, wrote to Richard I. in 
Normandy, 1191, for leave to appoint a new abbot, and accordingly appointed his brother 
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prosecuting their claim ; but no sooner was he driven out of the kingdom by a faction^ than 
tliey renewed their attacks under the abbot of Anjou, the prior of Spalding being now deposed. 
Abbot Henry, fearing he might be surprised or murdered by them, excused himself from 
appearing by illness. Four knights were named to visit him ; but he thinking they would 
not come, took boat the night before at the abbey door, and made the best of his way to his 
manor in Cambridgishire. Only one of the knights came, who not finding his companions 
there, would not see the abbot by himself. So a day of hearing was appointed. The abbot 
hastened to London, where he found all the principal men against him, and the abbot of Anjou 
and William de Romar labouring to prove Croyland a cell to Spalding in the fee of the latter. 
The abbot of Croyland apf)carcd in the exchequer with only three monks and two inconsiderable 
knights, the rest being afraid. William de Romar's senesch^kmade a long and laborious harangue, 
and the abbot’s advocate could hardly be heard for the noise : he answered however in brief, that 
the marsh where the abbey stood was held of the crown, and that he had peaceable possession 
of it when the king went to the Holy-Land. .At length the abbot produced the grant in which 
the boundaries, of the fens were specified; and another exempting the abbot from all pleas, 
except before the king in person, which was read last ; for when he produced the charter of 
Richard, earl John said his brother’s chancellor had framed this at his own pleasure : but 
when he heard his father’s charter he was ashamed, and the adversaries of Croyland had 
nothing to reply. One of the justices then asked if the knights who had seen the abbot were 
there ; they were produced, and found not to be knights nor holders by military tenure. 
Nothing however that the abbot could alledge against their incompetency was admitted, and 
another day of hearing was fixed. .Judgment was afterwards given against the abbot of Croy- 
liind lor not being at home when he alleged he was ill in bed : he was therefore sentenced to 
lose the seisin, i. e. the possession, but not the right, i. e. the property. 

I'he abbot of Anjou obtained letters of revocation, and the abbot of Croyland was again 
summoned to appear, which he did, and immediately went again to the king in Normandy. 
He found him so intent on preparing for war with the king of France, that he declined his 
application till the bishop of Ely, who was chancellor, and was going on a commission to the 
emperor, introduced him to the king, who bid him follow him. After much solicitation, and 
promising to pay the 20 marks which his adversary had ofl’ered, the king gave him letters of 
restitution to the archbishop, who, after repeated delays, at last, in 1194, completely rein- 
stated him. 

In 1195, the urgency of the kings ransoms obliged the abbot to sell the greatest part of the 
alder wood, which he had nearly completed the preceding year. The same year being the 
sixth from the first translation of St. Guthlac, he was again translated to a greater height, 
and the shrine decorated in a manner more becoming the subject. On the 6th cal. of May, 
being Sunday matins, the convent assisting and singing, and many others, the shrine was 
removed to another place, and the body of the holy man placed in a cofifin marked with iron 
and lead in six places, on the new altar which was raised on steps. On the Monday following 
the workmen began to dig down the old altar and rebuild it. It was finished on St. Philip 
and St. James’s day ; and the marblers worked hard to complete the marble casing slabs and 
pillars ; and as soon as this was done, the body was placed thereon on a Thursday. 
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The convent had now enjoyed quiet possession of their fen nine years, when in 1199, John 
succeeded his brother King Richard, the dispute was revived, and the king declared in favpar 
of the people of Spaldings and a new hearing was appointed. 

In 1202 a dispute arose about another fen between the abbots of Croyland and Peterborough, 
which was at last settled to the prejudice of the former in 1206. 

In 1216, before it was known that King John was dead, some soldiers whom he had sent in 
pursuit of some of his ei^mies came to Croyland, entered the monastery an# church in service 
time, and carried off a^reat number of beasts and horses."*^ 

The abbot was invited to the translation of St. Thomas Becket by archbishop Stephen, 
1220, but not being able to assist at it, he sent a life of the martyr drawn up by a monk of 
Croyland, in which were inserted all the letterA written by or to him. 

At the abbot’s request Henry IIL'*ibnfirmed all the liberties of the abbey by a charter. 

In 1226 the abbot sued Hugh Wake, lord of Depyng, about some inclosures in Goggislond 
fen, which was adjusted in favour of the abbot; Hugh to have right of common there : and 
he confirmed the charters of his grandfather Bald|vin concerning the fen. 

After Henry de Longchamp had governed this house 46 years with great steadiness and 
trouble, he departed this life 1236, leaving to this church many valuable vessels, vestments, 
and other effects, and having finished and rebuilt all the buildings, both within the abbey and 
on the several manors. 

Henry^II. appointed to succeed him Richard Bardeney, cellarer of the house, who also 
encountered many perplexities for it, but happily surmounted them all. In bis time was 
granted to William de Albini right of common in the fens of Croyland, Spalding, Pynchbek, 
Langtoft, and Baston, for his tenants in Uffington, Caswic, and Talyngton. He also sued 
the abbot of Peterborough for refusing him tolls, and right of stopping persons at Croyland 
bridge at his fair time, which was determined against the abbot of Peterborough. Notwith- 
standing his manifold perplexities, abbot Richard enclosed and cultivated Aswyk fen, and 
began that of Dovesdale, which his successor completed ; and he assigned 100 shillings a year 
out of the fee of his church at Whaplode to find a light for ever before the altar of the Virgin 
Mary. He assigned the revenues of all the officers ; and at his death, which happened in the 
tenth year of his government, left the manors greatly improved. 

He was succeeded by Thomas Wells, general and sub-prior of the same house, who besides 
improving the rents of the offices, settled on the convent the new tilled land of Dovesdale, 

with all bridges, and the fishery on the bank, and 30 acres of meadow west of it, in , 

near Redeclos-dyke, and garments to be annually distributed by the pitancer, together with the 
tithe of wool of all the parishioners of Croyland within the precinct and marshes. 

In a journey of business to Rome he was made prisoner by the Lombards, and detained 
some time. At length, after governing seven years, he was translated to his reward in heaven, 
1253. Many sick persons were restored to health at his tomb, and on removing his body to 
the last areh in the north transcept two years after, his skin was found perfectly firm, and a 
smell unoommonly swee^ issued from it. One of the assistants presumptuously tore off the 
little finger of bis right hand, for which he suffered premature death. 

* Qougb, 65 . 
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BOOK III. His successor was Ralph Merske^ monk of the house; who at a great expetiC6| and after 
long suits at law, gained the manor of Gedney and the chureh of Wfaaplode for his own use, 
together with the advowson of Easton eburch. He also obtained of Henry III. markets and 
fairs at Whaplode, Baston, and Croyland; free warren in his manors of Croy land, Langtoft, 
Baston, Thetford, Burthorp, Bukcnhale, Halington, Dovedyke, Whaplode, Holbeach, and 
Asdyke. Notwithstanding his monastery was like a ship tossed in j^wnous storms, it could 
not be overset so long as such a skilful pilot sat at the helm. He built the tower of the church 
beyond the choir, with the chapel of St. Martin by the almonry gate. After he had seen 
many heavy oppressions and grievous exactions from the crown on his ehnrch 26 years, he died 
on Michaelmas day, 1281. 

He was succeeded by Richard Croyland monk hero, and native of the town, who began to 
rebuild the east end of the church at great expence, with a beauty and elegance superior to 
all the churches of the province. He also laid out great sums on the manor of Depyng, and 
built the manor-houses at Langtoft, Wenlynburgh, and Morburn, and many offices in every 
other manor. In his time arose frequent difputes between the lord of Depyng and the men of 
Kesteven on one hand, and the abbot of Croyland, prior of Spalding, and men of Holland on 
the other, for the fens of Holland and Kesteven ; their bounds mentioned in the royal charters 
silting lip so that it was difficult to trace them : on which account the men of Holland and 
Kesteven presented a petition to parliament, which is imperfect in the original MS. wherein 
also the transactions of a whole century are wanting, including the resignation of abbot 
Richard 1303, the succession of Simon dc Luff or Luffenham, who resigned 13S2, 18 
Edward II. and was succeeded by Henry de Casewik, who dying 1368, was succeeded by 
Thomas de Bernak, and he dying 1378, by John de Asheby, who died 1391. 

On the resignation of abbot Simon, Matthew Brown, escheator for the counties of Lincoln, 
Northampton, Cambridge, and Rutland, seized on all the goods of the abbey for the king’s 
use. The succeeding abbot Heniy applied for an allowance to the convent during the vacancy* 
A writ was directed to the king’s treasurer and the barons of the exchequer to enquire what 
was usually allowed, who returned that they had found two vacancies but no allowance. The 
king then directed William Broklesby, clerk, remembrancer of his exchequer, to examine by 
oath of jury how many monks, corrodaries, servants, and officers had been in the bouse during 
the vacancy. By inquisition taken at Stamford, 2 Edward III. by the oaths of 18 jurors> 
there were found to have been throughout the vacancies 41 monks, 15 corrodaries, 36 servants 
and officers, who were all returned by name ; whereupon an allowance was made from the 
exchequer of 6d. per day to the prior, 3d. to each monk and conrodary, and 2d. to each 
servant ; and this cost the king £8. 18s. per week. 

On the decease of lady Wake, who had been very troublesome to the convent, her son 
and heir Thomas, Who had married Blanche, sister of Henry earl of Lancaster^ claimed a right 
to Qogisland fen, as a part of his manor of Depyng, but the abbot opposed bis encroachment. 
Upon a second application to parliament 1389, by the people of Holland and Kesteven, for 
the purpose of dividing their fens, the king issued a commission of enquiry into the ancient 
bounds. See. and to demand full information from the abbot of Croyland, who was master of 
them. He gave the commissioners a most civil reception, and every instruction they desired, 
and they made a perambulation from a place on the south side of the fen, between Welland 
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and Witham, called KenulphstoHi from the first abbot of that name^ where was an old stone 
cross overthrown by storms and floodsi the base tben TOtnaining about two leagues west from 
Croyland in Hollandi where they appointed two crosses, one of wood, and the other of stone, 
to be set up. Thence they proceeded to a place called Wodelodegraynes to the north, b^opd 
a dyke violently made by lady Wake and the people of Depyng, about a furlong ncH^th of 
Kenulphston ; and tjliere they set another stone cross, and another at Gogisland. When 
matters were thus settled, the people of Depyng and Thomas Holland, earl of Kent took 
every opportunity to plague the convent of Croyland, driving off their cattle, fishing in their 
pools, hindering their tenants from digging turf, beating their servants as they came to marketi 
seizing their carts and horses, till at the solicitation of the abbof, the duke of Lancaster wrote 
to them to make satisfaction. John of Gaunt defended the abbot and convent in parliament ; 
and the abbot lodged a complaint against the earl of Kent, whom king Richard II. 1392, 
strictly commanded to let them alone. Still the trial went on ; the earl neglected to appear, 
and the abbot and convent remained unmolested for some time. At length the earl appointed 
a new steward at Depyng, who renewed his abusive treatment of the abbot's servants^ The 
people of Depyng renewed their insolence, till the earl of Derby threatened to burn their town 
about their ears. Tlje abbot presented his bill in parliament ; the earl of Kent replied : the 
duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, and his son Henry earl of Rutland, would have interfered, 
but the archbishop of York, who was chancellor, stopped them. At last the abbot took 
courage, and addressing himself to the king, called upon him to protect his convent of royal 
foundation ; the chancellor assured him the king would do so. Tranquillity was thus restored 
for one year, when, 16 Richard II. 1392, the abbot was seized with a fever, which carried him 
off, in his 16th year, on St. Bartholomew's day.” 

He was succeeded by Thomas Overton, prior. In his second year some commissioners of 
Northamptonshire, at the instigation of the abbot of Peterborough, threw up a great bank, 
which however did not answer their purpose. Kenulphston cross was thrown down by the 
men of Depyng ; but the abbot recovered damages of them, and got it set up again. 

Upon the deposition of Richard II. Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, their inveterate enemy, 
was beheaded for conspiring against Henry IV. 1400. The abbot of Croyland was charged 
with treason ; but on his appearance before the king's justices at Huntingdon was acquitted* 
He passed 14 years in great tranquillity, encrcasing the revenues of his monastery. He 
purchased one third of the manor of Gedney, called Shelton fee, from Ralph Shelton, and 
Beaumont's fee in Boston ; and for £20. paid to the crown obtained a charter of indemnification 
from escheats on vacancy. He gave new forms to the choir, and four melodious bells to the 
tower, and rebuilt the brewery and bakehouse in a beautiful manner. On a sudden he fell 
blind ; but at the earnest desire of the convent, continued to govern them, committing the 
management of their affairs to Richard Upton the prior, a learned man, and active manager, 
who had been for ten years before prior of Preston. In this abbot's time several of the monks 
were great benefactors to the bouse. Laurence Chateres the cook gave £40. to build the south 
side of the cloister and as much to find milk of almonds on fish days, a black gown wrought 
with gold letters, fit to officiate in at funerals, value £26. and £20. to build a farm-house on 
Dovedale manor- William de Croyland, master of the works, built the aforesaid part of the 
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cloister from the ground, the north and south cross aisles of the choir with their arches and 
glass windows, and the Lady chapel on the north side, at great expence ; hye also gave two 
tables for the altar of St. Quthlac in the east part, beautifully carved, the lower one painted, 
the upper one gilded. The beautiful refectory-house was of his building from the ground ; 
and the lower part of the nave of the church to the west, and both its ailes, with their chapels, 
from the ground to the roof : this last in the time of abbot Richard Upton. ^Richard Woxbridgo 
gave a purple vestment beautifully sprinkled with gold flowers, two copes, and a chesuble, with 
tunics. Simon Eresby adorned the altar of St. John the Evangelist with beautiful tables both 
above and below ; he also gave the two principal censers of silver gilt, which cost 40 marks ; 
and to the Lady chapel, on the south side of the church, two perks for wax-lights with a lofty 
door or screen at the lower end of the said chapel. 

In the reign of Henry V. the Hollanders of Mhlton and Weston, taking advantage of the 
abbot’s blindness, seized upon and plundered a certain island called Le Purceynt, and burnt a 
fishing-house at Sandistow. The people of Spalding over-ran Goggisland. All these offenders 
prior Richard laid under excommunication, fixing up the sentence on the church doors, as well 
as prosecuting them at law. St. Guthlac appeared to him one night in a vision, and animated 
him. The matter was referred to arbitration, and the men of Multon anj| Weston were con- 
demned to pay 20 marks for Sandistowcote, and 400 marks more for the island. ^Goggisland 
was awarded to be within the town of Croyland, and the abbot had licence to inclose or build 
as he pleased thereon. Things thus settled, abbot Thomas departed this life on the festival of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, in whose honour he had made the east window of the abbot’s chapel, 
with the story of his life, and was buried before the high altar in his 26th year, 1417. 

In his room was elected by unanimous consent Richard Upton, the prior, who had borne the 
whole weight of business for five years before. On the institution of a new abbot the chapter 
of Lincoln claimed the cope in which he stands at the altar when he is installed, for which 
reason one of about five marks value was usually provided. The earl marshal claimed a 
palfrey, and the archdeacon of Lincoln used to claim another, or five marks in lieu of one ; 
but from this last claim pope Innocent exempted the convent. One of the king's clerks 
claimed 40s. a year as a carrody, from the time of the installation till he is provided with a 
competent benefice from any other quarter. 

Abbot Richard gave to this church, with a jewel which cost 120 marks to carry reliques in, 
a red cope, adorned with gold and jewels, commonly called Ibi ubi, valued at 100 marks ; a 
whole suit embroidered with the arms of England and France quarterly, with copes of the 
same workmanship. Silk embroidered with gold falcons for seven copes, which his successor 
abbot Lytlington had made up. Another piece of rich cloth, double died, embroidered with 
flowers of gold, given by lady Jane Willoughby, he made into a principal vestment, with gold 
fringe. He spared no expence in repairing the pastoral staves and the pix at the high altar, 
adorned with a silver crown set with jewels. He enriched the library with many valuable 
books, rebuilt the abbot’s hall in a handsome manner, and repaired great part of the west side 
of the abbey court, which had a great crack in it towards the town, as far ^ the water-gate. 
In his time John Freston the sacrist had a handsome garment called Jesse, wrought in the 
work-room over the vestry, with a cope and chasuble, valued at near 500 marks ; and gave 
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another rich cope of Venetian blue, embroidered with|;olden eagles, commonly called Verbum 
caro, William Croyland, master of the works before mentioned built from the ground the 
new work of the lower church, to which be and his friends and relations contributed largely. 

Abbot Upton died 14 May, 1427, 6 Henry VI. and was succeeded by John Lytblyngton. 
In his time a priest^f Multon meeting a monk who was receiver of the abbot at the manor of 
Aswyke on the Mutton men’s dyke, called Lodedyke near Brotherhouse, not only abused him 
grossly but pushed him off the bank into the fen, so that the feeble old monk hardly escaped 
with his liTe. The bishop of Lincoln however obliged the priest to ask his pardon on a public 
festival before the high altar. William de Bondvylle, a Cornish knight, who had got the 
manor of Multon by marrying Robert Harryington’s widow, sued the abbot about certain 
banks, which he was at last by amicable arbitration obliged to keep up. The people of 
Spalding renewed their claim to Goggisland, but were obliged to give it up, and pay £100. to 
the Croylanders. 

John, earl, and afterwards duke, of Somerset, who succeeded to his mother Margaret, 
duchess of Clarence, and became lord of Depyng, renewed the old disputes against the abbot 
of Croyland, who was forced to go to him in a very hot summer to Corfe Castle, where he 
found him just setting out on a foreign expedition, and obtained his letter to his steward to 
suspend all proceedings till he came back. On his return he was accused of treason, and 
forbid the court ; which his great spirit not being able to brook, it was generally supposed he 
put himself away. He left issue by his wife Margaret one daughter, named Margaret, who 
after her mother’s decease was to be lady of Depyng, and was married to Edward earl of 
Richmond, by whom she had one son, afterwards king Henry VII. and remarried to Henry 
duke of Buckingham. The duchess her mother held the manor of Depyng, near 30 years, 
just as her husband left it. 

In the year 1439 violent rains broke down the banks, and drowned Whaplode common. 
The whole country complained of the abbot of Croyland, and among the rest Humphry 
Littlebury, Esq. A commission of sewers for the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge was obtained, and the jury returned that the abbot had nothing 
to do with these dykes, and Henry VI. ordered at their request that the record should be 
exemplified by his letters patent. 

A.D. 1446 a dispute arose between the abbot and John Pynder, vicar of Whaplode, about 
the repairs of the desks and stalls in the chancel of his church, which was determined in the 
court of arches to belong to the vicar, together with the whole chancel and its furniture, by 
virtue of a composition between the vicar and the abfiot. 

Another dispute arose between the abbot and lord Thomas Dacre, lord of Hoibeach, where 
the abbot was lord paramount, having, besides the fee of the cliurch, a market and fair, waste 
and free warren, pillory and tumbril, and assize of bread and beer; contrary to which his 
lordship’s bailiffs distrained on the common, and did other acts to the prejudice of the abbot. 
This was adjusted by bishop Alnwyk of Lincoln. 

The abbot was desirous of renewing the ancient boundaries in Aldcrlound fen to the S. W 
of the Welland, viz. the crosses and marks at Fynefete, Greynes, Folwardstakyng, and 
Southlake, in concurrence with the abbot of Peterborough ; but the arbitration between them 
could not be brought to bear after much expence of time and trouble. 
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The abbot of Croyland both tbe church and principal manor of Baston : bat one John 
Witbam^ Esq. pretended to be lord of the whole town^ and besides several irregular acts^ for 
ycvaral years withheld an ancient rent of two pounds of white incense for a piece of land 
there called Boycotegrene. He claimed also a chapel, which by leave of the abbot of Croy- 
land had been built on the waste for the convenience of travellers, and noWonly held his court 
in it, but ordered his servants to put his horses into it, and by way of encouraging them to 
this act of profaneness, made water over the walls. At length almost ruined by lawsuits, he 
was obliged to acknowledge the abbot^s right, and end his days in poverty. 

Amidst the confusion of the civil war, Henry VI. came hither, 1460, in Lent, to pay his 
devotion to St. Guthlac, and staid three days and three nights, and was so pleased with the 
devout behaviour of the convent, that he desired to be admitted into tbe brotherhood ; in 
return for which he granted them a charter of libeiities, with return of writs. 

Upon the defeat and death of the duke of York at Wakefield this year, the northern men 
rose, and committed the most dreadful ravages. The inhabitants of Croyland were so alarmed, 
that they brought their effects to the abbey, who on their part concealed all theirs ; performed 
continual processions round the tomb of St. Guthlac ; kept constant watch, and fortified all 
the mouths of their dykes and canals with stakes ; broke up their causeways and banks, and 
suffered none to go out or in without leave. The army came within six miles of them ; but 
were at length repulsed and dispersed by Edward eaii of March, afterwards king Edward IV. 

The first step of Edward IV. after he was crowned and met his parliament, was to resume 
and annul all the acts and grants of the three Henrys IV. V. and VI. in which were included 
the charter respecting vacancy in this abbey, granted by Henry V. to' abbot Overton, and the 
late charter of liberties granted by Ilenty VI. 

Abbot Ly tlyngton now drew near his end. He was an exemplary benefactor to this convent, 
to whom, among other presents to their vestry, he gave nine copes of cloth of gold, exquisitely 
feathered, valued at £240 ; one rich suit of vestment of red and gold, viz. three copes, with a 
chesuble, and three tunics, which cost £160 ; a gilded table for the high altar, with its screen 
behind and before ; he made the ceiling in the lower part of the church ; glazed all the 
windows, and vaulted all the aisles of the same with stone ; and made the great organ over 
the entrance of the church, besides a lesser in the choir, which was brought on the shoulders 
of two porters from London to Croyland. He caused a table to be carved for our Lady^s 
altar ; and among the jewels in the vestry gave the principal cross for processions, a magnificent 
chalice with other vessels and several massive candlesticks, all of silver gilt, instead of the old 
ones. * 

Among the monks his cotemporaries who were benefactors^ were John Leycester, who gave a 
handsome vestment, valued at £40 and 40. marks, towards recasting the great bells in the outer 
steeple. Simon Swynshed gave a fine cope and albe, with his name cenigmatically wrought 
on tlie breast, worth above £20. William Swynshed. repaired the chapel of the Trinity in the 
infirmary, which was ready to fall, and leaded the roof, and gave new benches, &o. to the 
choir, and a tabernacle of the Trinity. Thomas Walden contributed £20. towards the beautiful 
carving over the liigh altar. John Laxton rebuilt a newly purchased house in the town, and 
gave it to find our Lady's light in the infirmary. John Wisbech, afterwards abbot, gave 
another house to the chamberlain, to pay four shillings on Christmas-day annually, quatenm 
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ad reparationem conventufi in oorum minutionibuft^, Thomas Leverton gave another to the chap. v. 
master of the works, to find the monks with cheese fbr supper in summer, and in winter on 
the festival In nomine Domini, only in the lower hall. That noMe and industrious man, 

Richard Benyngton, was their greatest benefactor, and gave £40. to glaze the windows west of 
the nave. 

There was in the town of Croyland a poor labouring man, named John Wayle, about forty Mirud<3. 
years old, who had committed some great crime which he would not disclose to any one. 

After receiving the sacrament at Easter he was suddenly seized with madness, and so continued 
without relief from any of the saints, till by the merits of St. Guthlac he was restored to his 
reason. 

In the year 1464 Margaret duchess of Somerset, who resided at her castle of Maxey, was 
received into the sisterhood, together with4er daughter and heir Margaret countess of Rich- 
mond. Notwithstanding this she kept possession of Goggisland, and the stone crosses set up 
in abbot Ashby ‘‘s time by the advice and assistance x>f John of Gaunt were now thrown down 
by the people of Depyng. 

Abbot Lytlyngton sent the three old bells to London to be cast into five, which, including 
carriage, amounted to £160. Before they were hung they were consecrated by Nicholas bishop 
of Elphin, suflTragan to John bishop of Lincoln, and called Guthlac, Btirtholomew, Michael, 

Mary, and Trinity. As they were raising a great beam to roof and floor the new-built belfry, 
the tackle suddenly gave way, and fell down, bearing all the building below before it ; but 
though there twenty workmen under, not one received any hurt. 

In 1467 a great flood overflowed the district of Holland ; and among the many prognostics riooi, 
of calamity, such as showers of blood, &c. there appeared in the air armies, both foot and 
horse, conducted by St. George with his red cross. About this time the king quarrelled with 
the earl of Warwick, and forbid him and the rest of his faithful lords his presence. The 
northern men also rose under Itobin of Redysdale, and marched to support the earl. The 
king on this alarm went on a pilgrimage to St. Edmund to Norwich ; on returning by 
Walsingham to Lynn, and so by Wisbeach to Dovedale, rode with a suit of 200 horse to 
Croyland, where he lodged one night, and next day walked through the town to the "West 
end, and after praising the situation of the stone bridge and bouses, took ship with his train 
and went to Fodringhey castle, where the queen was. He slaid there till his troops came up, 
with whom he marched to Newark and Nottingham, at which last place he received news of 
the defeat of the earl Pembroke with the Welsh under his command at Banbury. 

The alarm spread in consequence of this defeat reached Croyland, but by the interposition 


• Nobody in Peterborough Abbey oould let blood an operation so necessary to sedentary people 

subject to repletion, without an order from the prior, who let some of ttiern have il often, some more rarely : some after 6 
weeks, some after 6, and some not till after 8 or 10 or 15, or half a year ; which last seems to have been the case here alluded 
to. To take away therefore all trouble out of their minds, abbot Robert de Lindsey, 1214, ordained that the convent should 
be divided into six parts ; and on the day of letting blood, he that was the senior of the part whose turn it was to have the 
benefit of It ettould ask leave (Ucentiam miHuendi) under his hand for bis brethren from the prior. Abbot Walter divided them 
into five parts. They who were (minuii) let blood were frequently refreshed in the )»feciory thrice a day with a regular diet.'* 
Guntm*i HisU of Peterb.p, 298. 
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' shortest way by Trent. 

In the mean time the ^bbot, who had been long afflicted with the piles, which he had con- 
tracted by frequent riding on horseback, finished his course, after having governed this house 
42 years and eight months, in the 86th year of his age, and 69th of his profession, January 16, 
1469, 9 Edward VI. With him ends this second continuation of the History of Croyland. 
It is resumed again by another hand the same year ; when John de Wisbech, prior of Freston, 
was elected abbot February 13. He rebuilt the chapel of St. Pega of Payland, which had 
long been in ruins, and completed the state apartments between the west part of the church 
and the almonry, which had been begun by his predecessor. He also built the great granary 
adjoining to the bakehouse, made lighter the dark rooms for the abbot's officers near the 
cloysters, and built convenient apartments in Buckingham college, Cambridge, for the scholars 
of this house to sleep and study in. He changed the annual service of four masses of wax to 
be furnished by this town to Peterborough abbey into a pension of 20 shillings; and he first 
abolished the ancient custom, or rather abuse, of giving little knives to all comers on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, thereby exempting both the abbot and convent from a great and needless 
cxpence. He likewise obtained from the pope a bull, to allow the eating of meat in Lent. In 
his time happened a fire in the town, which, though it lessened the revenues of the monastery 
20 marks a year, yet the inhabitants by his bounty were encouraged to rebuild immediately. 
He died November 19, 16 Edward IV. 1476. 

His successor was Richard Croyland, S. T. P. elected December 17, 1476, having been 
before steward of the house. He held this abbacy only seven years, during the troubles at 
the close of the reign of Edward VI. to the short reign of Richard III. and died November 10, 
1483. He was a man of so studious a turn that he not only bought many books for the 
library, but gave several written with his own hand. The people of Depyng took advantage 
of this his turn to renew their depredations in Goggisland, c^lTying away the rushes which 
had been cut by the servants and tenants of the monastery, or beating and plunging them in 
the water, so that the abbot was forced to leave his apartment and receive their complaints in 
the body of the church. When it was necessary for any person to cut down the bank of 
Goggisland fen to carry off a flood, they laid heavy fines on the abbot, distraining and seizing 
corn coming from Langtoft and Baston by the water which runs from Depyng, and they shot 
with arrows the cellarer's guard-dog. The tenants and parishioners of Whaplode, who were 
dependants on this house, gave this worthy abbot great trouble, falling in a most violent 
manner on friar Lambert Fossedyk, steward of the place, forbidding him to cut down the trees 
growing in Whaplode church-yard, and threatening his lif<?> ^if he had not bolted himself in 
within the church. But all these injuries were small in comparison of William Ramsey, abbot 
of Peterborough, who claimed Alderland fen and other undisputed lands and privileges of this 
house ; which dispute was at^last adjusted by archbishop Rotherham, in a way, says the 
historian, which shews which side he intended to favour. 

On the death of abbot Croyland Lambert Fossedyk before mentioned, bachelor in degrees, 
was elected his successor, January 12, 1 Richard III. 1484. He enjoyed his dignity but 
two years, and died of the sweating sickness in eighteen hours, October or November 14, I486, 
a little after the close of Richard III.^'s reign. 
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He was succeeded by Edmund Thorp, S. T, B. prior of this house, elected November 1487, 
in whose time were settled by the church justices the three great disputes about the p|ecincts 
of Croyland, which the men of Multoii and Weston had so much controverted ; the boundaries 
of the demesnes, and the right of common in Goggisland, converted by the people of Depyng, 
which the prudence of the king’s mother compromised ; and the claim to Alderland fen left 
undetermined by the foreraentioned award, that the abbot and convent of Croyland should 
pay those of Peterborough £10. per annum, till they could purchase and settle on them lands 
to that amount, or siippropriate and unite the churches of Brinkhurst or Eston in Leicester- 
shire to the said monastery at the same expence. Abbot Edmund chose the latter proposal, 
and obtained the king’s licence accordingly. With this the third continuator of the history 
of Croyland ends, April 30, 1486. What follows there is no more than the necesKsary instru- 
ments of tlic said appropriations. 

It appears from the records cited by Brown Willis that this abbot died 1497, and was 
succeeded by 

Philip Everidge ; Everard, or Evermue ; 

William Ocdyng, 1504 ; 

Richard Berkeny or Berdeny, 1507 ; 

John Welles, alias Bridges. 

He, with William Pynchheck, prior, Richard Slefurth, prior of Freston, cell to this house, 
Anthony Overton, and 27 other monks, subscribed to the king’s supremacy 1534. After 
which, continuing abbot till the dissolution 1639, and joining in the surrender of the convent, 
he obtained for life a pension £133. 6s. 8d. per annum. 

The revenues of the abbey at the dissolution were valued at £1083. 15s. 8d., according to 
Dugdale, at £1217. 5s. 1 Id. according to Speed. 

The arms of this abbey w^ Quarterly, first and fourth Gu//s, three knives erect in fene, 
ArgerU, their handles Or ; second and third three scourge’s erect in fene Or, with three lashes 
to each. 

The arms of this house bore quarterly, first and fourth three St. Bartholomew’s knives ; 
second and third three St. Giithlac’s whips. 

The scite of the abbey was granted, probably with the manor of Crowland, and the demesne 
lands thereto belonging, by letters patent, 4th of Edward VI. to Edward lord Clinton.**^ 

Charles II. by letters patent under the great seal, bearing date September 16th, in the 
twenty-third year of his reign, did grant to Sir Thomas Orby (who attended his majesty in 
his exile) his executors, administrators, and assigns, the manor of Crowland, (otherwise Croy- 
land,) all demesne lands, and all farm rents of the tenants by copy of court roll, amounting 
to the yearly sum of £15. 10s. 2|d. or thereabouts, with all other rights and profits belonging 
to the said manor ; and also^be great Marsh called Great Pursant, containing by estimation 
6543 acres more or less (excepting the marshes or waste grounds called Gog Island and 

• By no account have we been able to eolleci who was In pof;«ession of this mnnor^ A:c. before the family of the Orbys. In 
the Interval between them and the lord Clinton, no possessor appears except Valentine Walton and Adrian Scope, two of the 
regicides, who purchased (of wlionj does not api)eui ) the manor of Croyland ami part of the manor of Spalding, being parcel 
of the queen mother’s jointure. They were restored to the qaeen mother by parliemeni, Sdd June, 1660* 
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B OOK IH, Alderlands) for sixty years from June 27, 1695, at the yearly rent of £178, 16s. 6d. The 
said manor, lands, 8cc. afterwards came to Sir Charles Orby, bart. the eldest son of the above 
mentioned Sir Thomas, and at his decease, to Sir Thomas Orby the younger son of the above- 
said Sir Thomas the grantee or lessee of the same premises, for the residue of the said term 
then unexpired ; who afterwards assigned the same unto Robert Hunter, Esq. his executors, 
&c. wliich said Robert married Elizabeth, widow of lord Hayes, and the daughter and only 
child of the said Sir Thomas the son, and was a major-general, and appointed by queen Anne 
governor of New York in America, and during his government there, , was directed by her 
majesty to provide subsistence for about 3000 Palatines, sent from Great Britain to be 
employed in raising and manufacturing naval stores ; and by an account stated in 1734, it 
appears that the said Robert had disbursed £20,000. and upwards in that undertaking, no part 
of which was ever paid to the said Robert or his representatives. Upon the death of the said 
Robert in 1734, his son Thomas Orby Hunter, Esq. became vested in the residue of the said 
term unexpired by the late will of his said father Robert. On February 14, 19 George II. the 
said manor, &c. were granted, by letters patent, to the said Thomas Orby Hunter, his executors, 
&c. for eleven years, to commence from June 24, 1755, at which time the term granted by 
Charles II. did expire, at the ancient yearly rent above mentioned, payable half.yearly. And 
the said king further granted by letters patent dated June 22, in the 19th year of his reign, to 
the said Thomas Orby Hunter, his executors, 8cc. the said manors, &c. for the term of nine 
years and tluee-quarters of a year, to commence from June 24, 1769, paying the yearly rent 
above mentioned, in tlie manner aforesaid. After this, in the 26th year of the said king^s 
reign, the said manor, &c. by virtue of an act of parliament then passed, were alienated from 
the crown by the said king’s grant to the said Thomas Orby Hunter and his heirs, paying the 
aforesaid rent, and also such additional rent, in lieu of a fine or consideration money for the 
purchase of the premises as was to be ascertained by the prop^bfficers of the crown for the 
time being, on St. Michael and Lady-day in every year, by equal portions, to his said majesty, 
his heirs, &c. at the receipt of the excjiequer of his said majesty, his heirs, 8cc. After the 
death of the abovesaid Thomas Orby Hunter, which happened October 20, 1769, this manor, 
&c. descended by a devise in his last will, to Charles Orby Hunter, Esq. his eldest son, who 
being unable to discharge the heavy mortgage with which it had been encumbered in time of 
tlie Orbys, the mortgagee entered into possession of it about twenty years ago. The present 
lord of the manor is Thomas Orby Hunter, Esq. 

rown In the year 1643, the^town of Crowland was made a garrison for the king, the inhabitants 
(ijjjrisofjed. their lands of him. On April the 14th, that year, the parliament forces came 

Peterborough, in order to the besieging of Crowland. Cromwell himself lay there with a 
regiment of horse to carry on the seige. The town appears to have been taken without any 
difficulty on the 9th of May following, and Cromwell and his forces marched away to Stam- 
ford. 

of ihe ^^escribes the church, i. e. part of the body, the choir and transcepts being till fallen 

( huirii. down, ‘‘ as having the roof within covered with wood curiouely gilded, part of which now 
hangs in a bouse in the town, and round about and on the sides underneath the roof artificially 
carved many species of animals, both birds and beasts. In the time of the late wars this 
church was made a garrison, and held for the king. When it was taken by the parliament, 
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one of the town soldiers affrighted got up to the top of the church, above the wood wherewith 
it is covered, and walked along till he came to a place where wanted a board ; there, whether 
casually slipping down, or being astonished by the soldiers calling upon him to come down, 
he hung a long time by the arms, till at last being Weary he fell into the church, which is of a 
gVeat height ; but yet he was not so dashed to pieces by the fall, but that he lived a day or 
tw6,^* 

From this application of the church during the civil war, we may date the ruin of what 
then remained ; for it had probably been reduced to the state in which Mr. Ray saw it by 
some of its lay proprilStors after the dissolution, when the nave with its aisles was left standing 
for a parish church. The people of the place told Mr. Willis the choir extended five pillars 
farther, t perhaps exclusive of the Lady Chapel, which we have seen was on the north side. 
Besides this there was another Lady Chapel on the south side of the church, with a lofty 
screen. 

At present the north aisle, built by abbot Bardeney before 1247, serves for the parish 
church. It is in length 96 feet, and in breadth 25, neatly fitted up, but contains no remains 
of antiquity. Six arches support it on the south side : the roof has groined arches ; in the 

key stones a head, a rose, t h a rebus of a tree issuing out of a ton for a flower, 

and some letters not easily to be decyphered. The font is octagonal, adorned with arch work 
and roses on the base.J 

From the wall of the south side, within the old church, projects horizontally a wooden angel 
or figure, called the Devil with a dark lanthorn, which formerly contributed to support the roof 
of the nave. The walls have bulged so much that they are supported by strong buttresses on 
each side, whose materials, taken from the ruined part of the church, will hasten its fall. 
Within the north side, over the vestry, has been built a school, ascended to formerly by the 
stairs leading into the singing gffllery, but now by steps from without between the buttresses. 

Over the porch has formerly^en a chamber with three windows, and on the right side of 
the porch, near the door entering into the belfry, is a small room, anciently qged as a charnel- 
house ; and opposite to it, on the left, is anothgr, to Ilshat use anciently appropriated no 
tradition tells us, but wherein, as many old inhabitants inform me, there was, about fifty years 
ago, one Christopher Kitchen, a mad>man, chained to a post, to prevent any mischief that 
might ensue from him lo the inhabitants. These rooms have been for some time past 
stopped up. 

The pulpit, made of Norway oak, with the reading-desk is placed against the south wall, 
an^ almost opposite to these is an arched opening, wherein hath beeA % door into the north 
church yard, but which is now stopped up. At the distance of twenty-eight feet from tho 
altar, is an old screen curiously carved, and which appears to have been highly gilded and 
painted. 


* Oougb’i Crowiand, 8i. 

f Mr. Browne Willis imagined the choir, by the foundations then remaining, extended 200 feet farther in length, and 80 in 
breadth. 

I At the south-west angle of the present church is a small baptistery with a more ancient font than the one above described. 

T T 2 
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The nave of the old church is 144 feet long by 27 wide, exclusive of the south aisle, which 
is 12 feet wide. 

On each side of the nave are nine pointed arches ten feet wide, alternately round, hexagon, 
and concave, whose pillars are clustered like those in the nave of Westminster, but smaller;; 
and from the ground to the top of the present walls, which want but little of the height on 
which the roof rested, is 25 yards. Eight windows of the clerestory on the south side rematued 
a few years ago with all their tracery, except in the fifth from the west, with the stone bases 
of arches that supported the roof ; but on the north side they have been thrown down on 
repairing the church about sixty years ago, from an apprehension that their rocking would 
weaken the church.'* An attempt was made not many years since to pull down a whole 
window, the first from the west, but just as it was nodding to its fall the rope broke. 

At the cast end of the south aisle is a door stopped up that led into the cloister, the arch 
angular, adorned with zig-zag mouldings, and behind it a pointed arch of later date. There 
was another door near the west end. The arch of intersection between the nave and choir is 
very noble ; it has two rows of double chevron, and on the outside a third of dentals. The 
capitals of the two pillars difter : that on the south side is made up of rich mouldings, beau- 
tifully diminishing, that on tl)e north side of Norman foliage, &c. Part of an arch in the 
north wall has beautiful leafage. Within the great arch is a small oblong window, formerly 
glazed but now in ruins, under this a fiiscia of quatrefoils ; below that two doors stopped up. 
The back part of this lower division, which was evidently a screen, is adorned with rows of 
arches in relief, with defaced shields and quatrefoils over them, and against the doors are two 
buttresses. This screen, by the style of the ornaments, appears to be of the reign of Henry VI. 
but contrary to the usual mode, it was under the west arch of the tower. 

The choir, which extended near 100 feet beyond the screen, exclusive of the tribune, must 
have undergone many alterations since it was built by EthejIJbald ; but they seem to have 
continued the same |)lan, by building upon the original found||(ions, and whatever alterations 
they might make in the style of the building in the eastern part of it, the tower which was 
over the west end remained unaltereck until the final destruction. 

The transepts were intersected by the choif, which divided it into two parts, north and south. 
In each arm there were three chantries on the east side. The furthest in the north transept 
was the chapel of Thomas Wells, abbot, who was buried there in the year 1263. One was 
dedicated to our Lady ; and the other might be the chapel of St. John the Evangelist. In 
the south transept was a lady-chapel, a vestry, and it is probable the other was the sacristy 
or muniment loom ; adiiew screen was made to this lady-chapel in Henry the Sixth’s time, by 
Simon Ercsby. All these chapels, the aisles of the nave, and round the choir, were vaulted 
with stone : and the tribune over the high altar was covered with a half dome. But the nave 
and choir were ceiled with wood painted, agreeable to the custom of those times. 

The small remains of the west front of the south aisle preserves the Norman style of 
architecture in four stories of small arches. The first five from the ground have chevron arches, 
the second row of shorter round pillars with five blunt pointed arches ; over these five more 


• This screen was wantonly injnretl some years ago by n fire having been kimlled against It to roast an ox, on occasion of 
Mr, Hunter obtaining his miyority. 
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round pillars with interlaced arches within three semicircles^ and over all a.pointed arch between chap. v. 
three round ones, without any pillars. There was another row of pointed arches above, entire 
in 1726. The south wall of the south aisle was entire when Dr. Stukeley took his view in 1724, 
and when Collins of Peterborough and S, Buck drew it, in 1726.* At the west end of the 
north aisle, or present church, the Dr. placed St. Nicholases chapel. The south buttress of 
the west frbnt has a door-way in it, which Dr. Stukeley supposes entered into St. Guthlac's 
original cell and chapel at the west end of the south aisle on which, he says, the buttress was 
built, on the brick-work of the cell on rebuilding the church, A.D. 716. None of this brick 
work now remains ; nor is there much probability in his supposition. 

In the west end of that part of the middle aisle now standing, is a hole extending about five 
feet inward, called little ease,*” in which, it is said, monks who had committed particular 
crimes were imprisoned ; — it might also serve for a penitentiary, as the person when in it could 
neither sit, lie down, nor stand without stooping. Among a variety of devices in very fine 
sculpture in the west front, over the entrance, is a sow an^ nine pigs, which were the only 
animals found in the island when St. Guthlac and his party first landed. Here is also a 
remarkably fine figure of a woman, but the head is gone ; this was probably Pega, Guthlac’s 
sister. 

In the superb west front of the nave are the remains of two styles of building. The great 
west door with the statues on each side, part of the window above it, with the rich niches as 
high as the springing of the arch, are of Henry the Third’s time; but the upper part of the 
window, and the niches above, are of Edward the Firsts. From hence Mr. Gough conjectures 
that this front was built by abbot Longchamp ; but the front part of this and the turrets being 
blown down when Ralph Merskc was abbot, they were rebuilt in the latter part of his time, or 
in the beginning of his successor’s, Richard Crowland. If the whole of this facade when 
perfect was as elegant as the lower part from the ground to the springing of the arch of the 
great window, it was as beautifiil a piece of architecture as any of equal dimensions in the 
kingdom at that time : but by the destruction of the upper parts, its elegance was greatly 
impaired, and when it was rebuilt its original beauty wastiot restored ; for although several of 
the statues appear to be of the same age as those below, there is a manifest difference in. the 
architecture. 

There are some traces of that style of building used in the reign of Henry the Third, in the 
walls of the north aisle towards the east end, which must have been the work of abbot 
Bardcney, who rebuilt that aisle, and made it eleven feet wider; but it has undergone con- 
siderable alterations since that time, so that, excepting some remains of 4he north wall, little 
q { it is left to distinguish what was done in that age. 

In the time of Edward the First or Second, the windows in this aisle were altered ; an(| in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, chapelB were built against the north wall, and the opposite 
windows removed into them. The tower at the west end of this aisle, and the two large 
buttresses against the ^est front, are of the same age, and it is probable were, all executed 
under the direction of William Crowland, master of the works, who built the arches and pillars 


• It now completely down, ns are ^ever.il of the pillars o/ Ibe nave, some of which fell ns late ns ISIU. 
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of the nave. But the roof and ceiling; of the nave, and the stone vaultings of the north and 
south aisles, were not completed until the reign of Henry the Sixth, 

If we may judge of Ethelbald's church from the plan and what remains of the super 
structure, it was a regular and not inelegant building, and although it suffered greatly by five 
in the time of Ingulphus, it does not appear to have undergone any material change in its form 
when the eai»t end and south arm of the transept were rebuilt under the direction of Odo and 
Arnold. The first deviation from the original plan was made in the time of Henry the Third, 
when the north aisle was taken down and made wider ; this destroyed the regularity of the 
plan, and consequently added nothing to the beauty of the building. In the same reign the 
beautiful west front was added to the nave; and the whole of the church to the tower was 
intended to be rebuilt in the same style, as appears by the preparations made for it. Had this 
been done, the south aisle would have been equal in width with the north, and the whole west 
front would have been completed in the same style as that in the centre. Thus the regularity 
and uniformity of the building woi^ld have been preserved, though its proportions would have 
been a little impaired. 

The buildings and offices belonging to this abbey must have been very extensive, as appears 
from the number of monks and lay-brothers, besides servants resident there, and upwards of 
100 monks of otlier monasteries, who all, when they came, had a stall Jh the choir, a seat in 
the refectory, and a bed in the dormitory ; besides these they often entertained many strangers, 
who found among them a comfortable retreat in times of danger. But these monks were no 
less famous for their learning them hospitality ; the nobility sent their children to them for 
instruction ; and to them the university of Cambridge was obliged for the revival of learning, 
if not the first institution of public lectures among them. But all the buildings belonging to 
this once famous monastery and ancient seminary of learning, except a small part of the 
church, are now so completely destroyed, that not a stone is left by which we can trace them. 

The abbot’s apartments, the cloisters, and some others adjoiping the church, were built with 
stone, but the rest of the offices with timber ; and as these required very shallow foundations, 
they were very soon erased after the buildings were destroyed, and the stones carried away to 
repair houses or mend roads, the ground was left with such irregular cavities, that it is im- 
possible to trace any plan of the buildings from them. 

In the north aisle, which now serves as the parish church, are several inscriptions, one is to 
the Rev. Moor Scribo, B.A. Rector of this parish 42 years, who died July the 13tb, 1808, in 
the 85th year of bis age. It is said that this gentleman compiled a considerable part of Mr. 
Gough’s History of Crowland. 

Next to these venerable ruins, the triangular bridge, in the middle of the town, may be 
regijirded as an object of the greatest curiosity in Britain, if not in Europe**^.” The 
singularity of its shape has induced some persons to suppose, that it was emblematic of the 
Trinity; and built rather for the purpose of exciting admiration, than for real utility; and its 
steep ascent on all sides has been adduced as supporting such a suggestion. From this tir- 


• G(}ugh*t Cniyliind Abbey. 
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cnmstance^ carriages generally traversed beneath it; but it is easily passed by horse and foot 
passengers^. The form it assumes, and the steepness of its approach, both arise from the 
situation in which it is placed. The rivers Welland, Nene, and a drain called Catwater flow 
under it, and in times of flood, had it not been considerably raised on the abutments, it would 
have been liable to be swept away by the torrent. By its being mentioned in a charter of 
King Edred, as the triangular bridge of Croyland, and in preceding charters simply as the 
bridge of Croyland ; it has been conjectured that it was built antecedent to that charter’s 
being granted, which was about the year 941. Mr. Essex, however, doubts this, and thinks 
that the present bridge was erected not earlier than the time of Edward the First, or Second. 
If any thing can be deduced from the statue of King Ethelbald placed against the wall, it is 
probably anterior to either of the above periodsf. 

The bridge consists of three piers or abutments, whence spring three pointed arches, which 
unite their groins in the centre. The whole is formed of stone, and at the middle of it three 
roads ineeVthe ascent is steep from each point, and the road is pitched with pebbles. 

Though formerly a place of such celebrity, Crowland is now reduced to the size of a large 
village ; and little more than the ruins of its former splendour remain. It had formerly a 
market, which was rem<fled to Thorncy, as a more eligible place ; and all attempts to bring it 
back, have proved fruitless. The fair, which used to continue for twelve days, is still held on 
St. Bartholomew’s day. This village is so surrounded with fens, as to be inaccessible, except 
from the north and east; in which directions the road is formed by artificial banks of earth. 
From this singular situation, it has been compared to Venice. The inhabitants are principally 
occupied in grazing, attending geese, or in the business of the dairy. Many derive a livelihood 
from the sale of fish, and wild fowl ; but for the privilege of catching them they pay to the 
crown £300. per annum. The granting this privilege was formerly vested in the monastery. 
The grant contains about 14,000 acres, and wholly consisting of abbey lands, is tithe free. 

IlOLBEACH, or as it was formerly called Oldbeche, took its name from an old beach, near 
which the town was built. 

Holbeach is a small market town seven miles from Spalding. The market is on Thursday, 
and here are fairs on the 17th of May, the I7th of September, and the 10th of October. It 
is a mart governed by the statutes of Lynn Mart, in April and October. In 1821 this parish 
contained 699 houses inhabited by 3621 persons. 


• Jhere is a brl(lg:e, which has be«a mentioned as similar to this, upon the road between St. Omer's and Culm's, fn France 
It was erected about the year 1754, over a part of (be road crossed by two canals, at rig^bt angles. The bridge consists of four 
circular arches, supported by four abutments, uniting in the centre. It Is c<illed, Pont Sans Pareti. A few years ago, this 
bridge wos walled round, and it is now impotsible to pass beneath it. Some alterations have also been made in the abutments, 
with a view to increase the width of the sti'eet ; but materially deteriorating tbe appearance of the bridge. 

4* From the extreme rudeness of tbe figure, the disproportion of the purls, the uncoutbness of the head>dress, drapery, Ac. 
U is probably a genuine specimen of Saxon sculpture. The figure is placed in a sitting posture, at the end of the south-west 
wall of iho bridge. It has a crown on the head, behind which are two wings, the arms bound together, round the shoulderK a 
kind of mantle, in the left hand something like a truncheon ; and in tbe right, is a globe. The lute Mr. Hunter supposed 
that it represented King Henry the Second ; and Willis calls It a figure of St. Guthluc. The former conjecture is Improimble 
from the rudeness of tbe sculpture, and tbe latter is done awoy by the crown fleury on the head 
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The church, dedicated to All Saints, is a large handsome building, consisting of a nave, 
aisles, chancel, porch, and spire steeple. The north porch has two circular towers, with 
embattled parapets at its extreme angles. In the chancel is a good painting, representing 
Christ instituting the Lord’s Supper. 

“ In ttnS church (says Stukcley) formerly were organs and fine painted glass.” There is, 
however, now neither organ nor painted glass.* 


• From the uncttfnl churchwardens' accoutUt in Holheaeb, before the time of the Reformation, ffom anno 1453, many 
curious extracts may be made, in relation to prices of tilings, wages, superstitious customs, old families, ifec. 

A Boake of the stqfe in the Cheyrche of Ihlheuch iowld by Chyrchmmrdym of the same aooording to the ififmctyone of the 

Kynges Magyete, 



j. 

d. 


r. 

d. 

An dni. M, ccccc. xlvii°. Fyrst to Antony 



It. to John Thorpe for Ilarod's coate ...... 


xviii. 

Heydon the trjnite with Uie tabernacle* . . 

ii. 

iiii. 

It. to Wrn. Calow the younger all tbapostyls 



It. to W. Calow tbelder the tubeinacle of 



coals and other raggs 

Viii. 

iiii. 

Nicholas and J umys 

vi. 

viii. 

It. to Henry Elman for vii baner clothes .... 

lx. 

iiii. 

It. to Win. Davy on tabernacle of our lady of 



It. to Antony Heydon on ffewe clothe . 


ix. 

I'l'bo 

llii. 


It. to Smithes on pece of howlde sayo 


iii. 

It. to Wm. Calow the younger on other labor- 



It. to Richard Hicherson the crosse and other 



nude of our lady 

iii. 

vi. 

Kjd}* 

ii. 

iii. 

It. to Antony Iledon the yniuge of tlie Aniliony 


XX. 

11. to Mr. Byliysby ij tublys 

iiii. 

iiii. 

It. to fliimpiiry Hornsey on sygne 


vi. 

It. to Antony Heydon for the coats of the iij 



It. to Antony Hedori on other sygrie and a 



kyngs of Coloyrie 

V. 

iiii. 

lyiyl tuber uncle 


XX. 

It. to Humphry Ilorriesey the canypye that 



It, to Wm. Calow the younger the tabernacle 



was born over the sacrament 


XX. 

of Thomas Beketc 

llii. 

viii. 

T t. to Wm, CaUow tbelder and John Thorpe iiij 



It. to Wni. Davy the sygne whereon the 



owlde pantyd clothes «... 

vl. 

viii. 

))lowghe did stood 


xvi. 

It. to Antony Heydon on wood caudlestyl^e*. 


iiii. 

It. to John Thorpe a ebyst in iit. .lamys cluipell 

ii. 


It. to Wm. Callow the younger on lytyll bell 


vi. 

It. to Liucone howlde woode 


iiii. 

II. to Antony Heydon on other lytyll bell . . 


vl. 

It. to Nicolas Foster the bnnke that the Cleorgo 



It. to Wm. Davy for the tabernacles that stode 



stoixle on 


llii. 

at tlie end of the by alter 

Viii. 


U. to Antony Heydon ij alters 

11. 

viii. 

/. t. d. 



It. to Win. Stowe ij lytyll tabernacles 


viii. 1 

&n. lUi. ii. iiii. 



It. to Henry Elman on lytyll taberiiaclo .... 


ii. 





A, D. M. QijcQg xlvii. 
f. d. 


It. to Wm. Callow the younger on rod of iyron llii. 

It. to Robert riyllbn for Ij. harss of iyron. ... ▼. 

It. to Antony Heydon xx, score and x. bund, 
of hit} n ill iitf . and %\d, the score Ixlx. xi. ob. 

It. to lliciitrd flUiierson ij lytyll tabernuclos. . viii, 

it. of John i^uger for llie cliyrchc lorid il. viii. 

It. of the burial of Mr. Byllysby iii. iili. 

ll. of .fohn May.s wy 11b for the Pnicon iii. 

More super-stilioiis ornaments of the church were sold in queen Elizabeth's time, 1.500. 


It. of Alys Boyds debt to xps corpys glide. ... II. 

It. for on bell 4xviii. tl. 

It. for sey ten vestments and trashe It the chest 

in trinete quern sold to Davy xxxiii. ill. 

It. of Wm. Burnlt for pillows xvl. 

U. of Wm, Callow the younger for eyrne. ... xx, 

1. s. d, 

Sm, totaUa xxviii. iili. llii. ob. 
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The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the king’s books at £20. 5s. lOd. Patron, the bishop 
of Lincoln. 

The Lords of the Manors are Samuel Tunnard, Esq. of the Manors of Holbeach,* and W. 
Butt, Esq. Manor of Holbeach Lord D’Acre. The parish contains about 21,000 acres. The 
soil is of various kinds, and the whole length of the parish is nearly 20 miles. 

The tithes are liable to be t^en in kind, but they are paid by composition. 

In this town formerly flourished the ancient families of Fleet, Dacres, Harrington, Bar- 
rington, Welby, and Moulton. 

An ancient guild of Corpus Christi stood near Barley pit, where is now a house once belong- 
ing to Moses Stukeley, w!bo owned the estate. John de Kirkton founded a hospital in his own 
messuage, by licence of King Edward tl^^e III. dated November 16, for a warden, chaplain, 
and fifteen poor people ; he endowed it with several lands in Holbeach, which he held of the 
abbot of Crowland, who by licence permitted the same to be annexed to this hospital of All 
Saints, in Holbeach, for which he paid £20. This formerly stood on the ground now occupied 
by the Chequer Inn, opposite to the church. I remember (says Stukeley) the old stone work 
and arched doors and windows with mullions, whiah were taken down when the house was 
rebuilt by my father ; many of the carved stones were also laid in the foundations of the 
houses which he built’ near the bridge. 

This elegant structure which formerly adorned the market-place was taken down in 1683. 

In 1383 Thomas de Multon Lprd Egremont obtained a market and fair for Holbeach, and 
probably built the market cross. 

A free grammar school was founded here by a licence from king Edward III. who granted 
certain lands for its support. — This endowment appears to be now lost ; the school-room was 
probably at the west-end of the church. Another school was founded here by George Farmer, 
Esq. of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex, about the year 1670. This gentleman left 
lands and tenements in Holbeach and Weston, w^hich let a few years ago for £139. per annum. 
The management is vested in nine trustees ; — the master must have taken a degree ; and the 
children are to be taught what is deemed most useful for their future destination in life. 

A very spacious school-room was erected in 1816, and the school will, in future, be con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. 

This town is famous for being the birth-place of Henry Rands, alias Holbech, who was brought 
up in the abbey of Ramsey, and afterwards took the degree of doctor of divinity at Cambridge. 
Ho was constituted sufiPragan bishop of Bristol to Latimer of Worcester 1637, made dean of 
Worcester 1641, translated to Rochester in 1544, and from thence to Lincoln in 1547. This 
bishop was one of the compilers of the Liturgy. He was well skilled in the learning of those 
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The Rev. Maurice Johnson of Spalding, in a letter to Dr. Stukeley, says ** your own (Mirish Holbeach ailbrds one remarkable 
article in the parochial charge, where the last year the churchwardens paid £4, 6s. for the destruction of tb({ urchins or hedge- 
hogs at but one single penny a piece, and the present officers have paid above £30. on the same account already, the vast 
flocks of cattle in this noble parish and some coney boroughs, have drawn those creatures from all parts hither, as one would 
think.'' 


• The crown also claims the pnramountship uf Holbench, 


u u 
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times, and parfjrularly in the Hebrew laiif^iiage, in which the English literati, at that time, 
(accordin'; to Erasmus) were particularly deficient. He died in 1657. 

William Stukeley, whose name and memory are respected by every true lover of English 
antiquities, and whose literary disquisitions will be always considered curious and interesting, 
to a certain class of readers and amateurs of books, was a native of this town. He was 
descended fi#to an ancient family in this county, and wiks bor||^ hefe November 7th, 1687. 
After receiving the first rudiments of his education under Mr. Edward Kelson, in the free 
grammar school of this town, he was admitted of Henet College, Cambridge, where he made 
medicine and botany his peculiar study. Taking the degree of M.B. in physic, in 1709, he 
removed to London in the year 1717, where, on the recommendation of his friend Dr. Mead, 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and wast^one among the distinguished number 
who, about that time, revived the Society of Antiquaries. To the latter he acted many years 
as secretary. He took the degree of M.D. at Cambridge, in 1719, and in the following year 
was made a member of the College of Physicians, and became one of the censors. After 
residing in London a few years, in 172G, he retired to Grantham, at which place he married 
and settled. Afflicted with the gout during the winter, it was his custom to travel for his 
health in the spring or summer ; and in these joiirnies he acquired a particular and zealous 
love of antiquities, 'fhis is manifested by the researches and observations which are contained 
m his valuable work, The Itinerarium Curiosum.^’ Finding his health inadequate to the 
fatigue of his profession, he turned his view to the church, and was ordained at Croydon, 
.luly 2()th, 1730. In the October following he was presented to the living of All Saints, in 
the town of Stamford, and was afterwards Rector of St. Petcr*s, and Master of Brown's 
Hospital, in the same place. He had the offer of several better livings, which be declined. 
He was presented with the living of Somerby, by the Duke of Ancaster, who also appointed 
him one of his chaplains. About the time of these promotions, he published an account of 
Stonehenge. At the instance of the Duke of Montague, he resigned his preferments in the 
country, and, in lieu of them, accepted the Rectory of St. George’s, Queen Square, London. 
He was seized with a paralytic stroke, which terminated fatally the 3d of March, 1766; when, 
by temperance and regularity, he had attained his seventy-eighth year. This ended a valuable 
life, sedulously spent in endeavouring to illustrate the obscure remains of antiquity in his 
native land*. 

WiiAPLoDEisa village about 2 1 miles west of Holbeach. This town is ancient, and it 
is distinguished as having been an appendage to the abbey of Crowland, by the names 
Cappelade, Quappelade, and Quaphlode ; the word lade, or its equivalent lode, seems to imply 
that one of the principal outlets from Crowland waters, was by this cape, or headland, and 
hence the name of the place, Cappelode. This parish, in 1821, contained 341 houses and 
1744 inhabitants. 

Whaplode, in its original state, was inhabited by a few fishermen, who had erected their 


* principal works are ** Itinerarium Curiosum, or an Account of the Antiquities and Curiosities of Great Britain, 

2 vols. folio ; An Account of Slonrhengo,’^ folio; “ The History of Carauftius/' 1757-59, 2 voli. 4to. ; besides which be 
published papery on the Philosophical Transactions and the Arcbmlogiu ; and also a Treatise on the Structure and Uses 
of the Spleen, 1723, foUo. 
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huts on this eminence, for the purpose of caiTying on their daily employments of fishing and 
fowling with more convenience than they could otherwise have done by coming from a more 
distant situation. For this privilege some acknowledgement was made annually, or perhaps 
oftener, to the abbot of Ciowland for the time being, as lord paramount of these domains ; 
and, as a proof of this statement, we may observe that the principal Manor in this parish still 
retains the name of Wbap^e Abbots. As the inhabitants of this cheerl^s s|)ot were 
manifestly of the lowest ordi^ of mankind, it became necessary, towards their mental im- 
provement, to imbue their minds with the principles of religion and morality ; for, in ull ages 
of the world, this has been the most effectual polisher of a barbarous people. To ell'ect so 
useful and desirable a purpose, one of the early abbots of Crowland erected a small chapel for 
divine worship, and although we have no authentic records of the time when it was built or 
the materials of which it was constructed, yet there is little douljiL but that it was originally 
formed of wood, and covered with thatch, as Spalding and many others in the same jurisdic- 
tion are known to have been. When the waters began to retreat, and dry laud appeared in 
this neighbourhood, it became the residence of people of more eminence, such as the Irby and 
Maynard families, and the wooden chapel was then taken down, and the present stone church 
erected in its room. King .lohn when on his march from Lynn to Swineshead a short time 
previous to his death establislied a toll at Holbeach bridge, which is still taken of all persons 
passing over it (excepting the fishermen of Whaplode and Fleet) during one fortnight before, 
and one fortnight after Michaelmas, in every year. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, was built, and the vicarage appropriated to the abbot 
of Crowland, in the year 1266, and it is the most ancient church in this neighbourhood. It is 
of Norman architecture, and having been frequently enlarged, is become one of the largest in 
this flourishing and populous district. Here is a large stone font, lined with lead. 

In the south transept, near the west end, is a monument, erected to the memory of Sir 
Anthony Jrby (who died in 1623) and Alice his wife, whose recumbent effigies ai^ well 
executed. About this monument are five effigies of diildren, but in a very mutilated stale ; 
over the whole is a very heavy stone canopy, surmounted with a stone shield and crest. The 
canopy is supported by ten composite columns, which are now giving way und(ir the j)ressure 
of the weight with which they are loaded. The iron railing with which it is surrounded defends 
it from external injury. 

On the frieze 0 # this, monument in Roman capitals is written : — ^ 

Here lieth buried Sir Anthony Irby, Knight, Sonne of Anthonie Irby, Esq. and Alice, his 
wife, daughter of Thomas Welbye of Moulton, Esq. which Sir Anthonie took to wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Peyton of Iselham, in the county of Cambridge, Knight and 
Baronet discended from the noble race of the Uffbrds, sometime Earls ofSuflblk, by whom he 
had issue Sir Anthonie Irby, Knight, Edward, Thomas, Alice, Elizabeth, who died an infant. 
Sir Anthonie, the elde^ married to his first wife, Francis, daughter of Sir William Wray, 
Knight and Baronet, and Francis, his wife, daughter of Sir William Drury, of Ilulsted, in 
Suffolk, Knight, his Second, Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Smith, of the county of 
Kent, Knight.*^ 

The steeple stands completely on the outside of the south side of the east angle, but a 
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communication with it and the body of the church has been lately made by a door-way, which 
has been broken through the side wall, near the s. e. angle. 

The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the king’s books at £16. 14s. 9^. It is in the patronise 
of the crown. 

The Lord of the Manor of Whaplode abbots, is Lord Eardley ; of St. John of Jerusalem, 
the late Sir j^seph Banks, as Lessee of the crown ; of Wbaplod^l^agbeach, W. H. Freemantle, 
Esq. and 'Molina his wife ; of Whaplode Kirk Fee, the Revi Dr. Johnson ; of Whaplode 
Knevitts, T. Foster, Esq. ; and of Whaplode Pipwell, or Pipewell, Mr. W. Smith. Part of 
the Manor of Ashweek lies in this parish, which belongs to the Duke of Somerset. 

In the year 1708, Elizabeth Wilson left a small estate, which now lets for £12. a year, to 
the schoolmaster for the time being, to teach as many of the poorer sort of children to read, 
as the salary amounts to at |)wopenco per week. The school-room adjoins the church. 

An ancestor of Lord Boston, built six alms houses, for six poor widows, with an allowance 
of tenpence a week to two of them ; — and from the same source, thirteen twopenny loaves are 
given, to as many poor persons, who attend divine service in the church, every Sunday from 
the beginning of November to the end of April. This donation only occurs once in two 
years. 

Whaplode Drove is an hamlet to Whaplode, about 6 miles east from Crowland. Here 
is a chapel dedicated to St. John Baptist ; it is a curacy (not in charge) and is endowed with 
lands of the annual value of £400. but it has nothing to do with tithes of any kind. 

Fleet is a village about two miles east of Holbeach. It probably derived its name from 
its proximity to the sea, which once came hither ; and Callis, in the law of Sewers, says, 
“ That a creek and a bay be all one, and a meer and a fleet be also of that nature.” Fleet 
comes from the Saxon word Fleot, and signifies a place to whick the tide fiows. 

In 1821 this parish contained 137 houses and 776 inhabitants. 

FoAtterly, near the old Roman bank, in this parish, were several beacon hills, but<tliey have 
been cut down to make bricks of ; — thasc hills were found in almost every parish of south 
Holland, and from their relative situations, were probably designed for the purpose of giving 
signals by fire to the abbeys of Crowland and Peterbol'ough, in cases of emergency ; such as 
the appearance of the Danes, and other banditti, who often infested these parts, and committed 
horrible depredations. 

The church is rather small but veiy neat, and is dedi^ted to St. Mary Magdalen ; it is a 
rectory, valued in the king’s books at £15. Patron J. Dods, Esq. 

The rectory, 8cc. formerly belonged to the monastery of Castle Acre, in Norfolk and was 
granted by letters patent under the great seal, dated 2 Oct. 16 James I. to George Earl of 
Buckingham, bis heirs and assigns for ever. 

The steeple (which is finished with a spire) is separated from the church about four yards*. 
The church consists of a nave and aisles with a chancel ; near the north -door is a slab with 
the following mutilated inscription : — 

)^rfr} pur Kfalmcn Sftitharb flittrorma rt (9ntpt sa tmme prit} quatre bfngt fonn fie pa. . . . 


This church ts engraved in the Gent.’s Mag. vol. Ixvili. p. 926, 
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Here is also a chapel belonging to the baptists, it stands on the right hand side of the turn- chap. v. 
pike road leading to Long Sutton. 

Thomas Seavrell, Esq. is Lord of the Manor of Fleet dominomm, and Mr. Jonathan Andrew Manor, 
of the Manors of Fleet Harrington, and Fleet Fitzwalter. The parish contains about 6000 
acres. 

Harrington Hall, mentioned j>y Dugdale and other ancient writers, was pulled several 
years ago by Mr. Jonathan Andrew, who then owned the estate, and who built on its scite a 
farm house. The old house, as well as the present new one, was always known by the name 
of Fleet Hall ; it stands near Harecroft lane, not far from the church. 

The common was inclosed by an act of parliament passed in the year 1794. 

A school here was endowed by Mrs. Mary Deacon of Peterborough, by a deed bearing date Seiiooi. 
Sept. 30, 1727, in which she bequeathed to certain Trustees, a house and 16 acres of land, 
lying in Holbeach, for the purpose of paying a schoolmaster for teaching twelve poor children, 
whose respective parents ere not worth in real and personal estates £50. at the time the 
children’are admitted into the school. 

Weston is a small village about four miles north east from Spalding it is in the Duchy We$toii. 
of Lancaster. 

This place took its name from being the most westerly of all the towns east of the Welland ; 
hence west town, or Weston. 

In 1821 this place contained 96 houses and 498 inhabitants. 

Here, says Stukeley, is the stately chapel of Wykeham, the villa of the rich Priors of 
Spalding, built by Clement de Hatfield, prior, who died anno 1318. 

William Littleport built the church, which was appropriated to the priory of Spalding, by 
Thomas de Multon (about the year 1 160) who confirmed the gift by laying his folding or 
clasped knife (cultillo plicato) upon the altar of the Abbey church at Spalding. A mode of 
ratifying a pft, by no means uncommon, in those days*. * 

The church is a neat building, consisting of a nave, with north and south aisles, a Chancel, churcU. 
and a tower. It is a vicarage (not in charge) of the clear yearly value of £41 . 14s. Od. ; 

Patron the king. It is dedicated to St. Mary. 

Lord Eardley is Lord of the Manor, Sir John Trollope also has a small manor, but no Courts 
have been held in it for several years. ^ 

Deeping Fbn lies to the eastward of Deeping, and is in the parish of Crowland, but now Deeping Pen. 
extra parochial. In 1821 it contained 53 houses and 398 inhabitants. It formerly was 
Common, aid was drained and inclosed by a company of gentlemen called Adventurers. 

About the year 1596, Thomas Lovell, Esq. undertook the drainage of these lands, for which 
he was to have one>tbird part, if he effected the business in a certain specified time, which 
was to be five years. Mmiy commotions sucieeded, and Lovell lost large sums of money, by 
which he was nearly rnifed ; and the business was at length finally completed by a company 
of gentlemen who afterwards undertook it, and who were called Adventurers. The taxable 


• Cole’s MSS. Brit. Mus. 
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lands in 1800, amounted to 10033a. 1r. Op. ; and the whole of the fens contain 
30281 a. Ik. 24 

There is no church in the district ; the inhabitants go to the neighbouring towns to church, 
and many of them to difterent dissenting chapels. 

Moulton, which probably took its name from a mill in its vicinity, is a neat village about 
four mile^ West from llolbeach. In 1821 it contained 324 houses and 1629 inhabitants. 

According to the best authorities, Moulton began from a desolate waste, to rise into some- 
thing like a village, about the year 1100, under the direction and jurisdiction of Thomas de 
Multon, lord of Egremont, and lord of Holbeach. This account is confirmed from the cir- 
cumstance of this nobleman serving the office of high sherifF of the county of Lincoln from 
1106 to 1109. This baron resided at Moulton, in a house which is now down, but which 
formerly stood in what is called Hall grounds, belonging to Lord Eardley. The family of 
Multon continued here till the year 1336, when it became extinct for want of male issue; after 
this, Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Multon, lord of Burgh, Gillisland, and Holbeach, 
married llanulph D’Acre, lord of Drumbough cas^tle. Sir Ralph D’Acre, lord of Holbeach, 
lived here in 1470; and it should seem that the last of this line left no male issue, but three 
daughters, one of whom married a Fitzwalter, another a Harrington, and the other died un- 
married. In consequence of this, on^-third of the estate was divided between Fitzwalter and 
Harrington, a moiety to each ; and the manors are now called Fitzwalter, Harrington, and the 
moiety of Dominorum. 

In a green lane, in this parish, stands a small stone, called Elloe Stone, which gives name 
to this hundnrd ; it stands about the middle of it. This was formerly the main road across 
the country, now called Old Spalding Gate. 

Old men (says Stukeley) tell us that h^re was formerly kept an annual court, I suppose 
a convention sub dis, of *the adjacent parts, to treat of their general aflkirs ; a wood hard by 
is ctlled Elloe Stone Wood.'' 

At Moulton was found an oblong prismatic piece of beryl, or river chrystal, in form of a 
cantharius, supposed by some persons to be an amulet, Dr. Woodward supposed it was a 

• Accmxling tu Mr. WunJ, wUo wiw derk lo the trustees hr inclosing this district— “ It belonged to several purii;hc;s, and is 
partly huldeii hj persons who are free from drainage expences, by the nature of their building ; and all the laud is free from 
every oUier charge of assessment, and from land taxes and ewlesiuslical (WHuuud.s. But Ibongh there is no poor assessment, 
relief is granted by the Adventurers to some poor persons who do properly belong to the district of taxable land, which 
expence is mixed with the account of monies expended In supporUng the work. But as to the free lands, which are about 
oiio-tlilrd part of the whole, everx' separate farmer maintains his own poor, without any conueciiou with ifciers. I suppose 
there are not a great number settied \i\yo\i them, for being aware of the peculiar burden, 1 believe they make such contracts 
for hiring, a* to avoid, m much as powible, having people oii them. 1 have sent below a copy of the clause in the act of par- 
liament, relative to the maintenance of our poor, which wiU sheathe foundation of that busi*H*ss, and is all, 1 believe, in any 
part of the act resptxjtiug it, viz. Itf. aud 17, Charles II. p. 37. ‘ But all and every the m^abitants that may hereafter be 
upon any part of the said third part, or upon any part of the said .'>000 acres, and are not alfe to maintain themselves, shall 
be maintainei! and kept by the said trustees, their heirs, and assigns, and the survivor of them, and never become chargeable 
in any kind, to all, or any of Ihe respective parishes wherein such inhabitant, or inhabitants, shall reside or dwell ; any statute 
or law to the contrary, whereof in any wlst^, notw'ithstanding.» The (lualificatiou is, being holder of 200 acres, oi upwards — 
Marratt, 
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magical glass, and some others have thought that it was a British ornament for horse trappings, chap. v. 
when set in tin, like one which Sir Hans Sloane had. 

Roman vessels and urns, of fine white and red earth, were found in ploughing at Woods, 
three miles south of Moulton, in the year 1721. They were dug up near Ravensbank, and 
several of them were afterwards in the possession of Mr. Hardy of Nottingham. Dr. Stukeley 
had an urn found within ten yards of this bank. 

On the 9th of December, 1765, a sudden and unexpected tide inundated the salt marsh 
and common at the northern extremity of this parish, and drowned 2092 sheep, 7 beasts, and 
13 horses, belonging to the inhabitants of this place. 

The Church, with Moulton chapel, is valued in the king’s books at £28. 13s. 4d. Patron, church, 
the Rev. M. Johnson. It is dedicated to All Saints, and is a vicarage. This structure, 
which is remarkably handsome, in plan consists of a nave and aisles, chancel and tower, with 
a handsome spire at the west end. It was built about the year 1300, the beautiful spire at 
the west end hoA^ever, is of a more modern date ; it contains a peal of 5 bells, the tenor was 
cast so late as/rfie year 1806. In the west end is a very handsome window, which has a grand 
appearance from the middle aisle, by viewing it over the singing gallery. The font is curious, 
and sei^iaral scripture pieces are painted on its sides.’*^ 

Moulton chapel is at a considerable distance south of the town, and about 6 miles north 

, * _ !• 1 , , , Moulton chap 

from Crowland. Here are a tew straggling houses, and an octagonal chapel ; a chapel not in 

charge to the vicar of Moulton, who is the patron. Over the door is the following inscription : 

Deo R. F. S. S. Ecclesim Anglicanm, Ex VI. Ref. Restit. F. D. A. S. H. 1722 

The lord of the manor of Fitzwalter is Lord Boston ; that of Harrington, Lord Eardley, Manor, 
with a moiety ofDorainorum to each of them Here are also the manor of St. John of 
Jerusalem, which belongs to the late Sir JosephBankes, and Goddards, which belonged to Mr. 

Henry Holland of Moulton. The manor of Spalding and its members, belong solely to Lord 
Eardley, 

John Harrox, founder of the free grammar school in Moulton, did, in his last wifi bearing Grummar 
date September the 19th, 1660, give certain lands to the said school for ever, to the value of 
£80. per ann. and certain lands to the poor of Moulton for ever, now let at £19. 3s. 8d.*per 
ann. which the pious care and manageiinent of the succeeding feoffees have purchased to 
the yearly value of 5s. more to the us^ of the said poor. 

The donation to the free school, at this time, consists of 263 a. 1r. 7p. which was valued by 
the commissioners at £261. ISs. lOd. but it makes about double that sum. The several 
♦ 


• In the year 1683 the paYishloners of Moulton, upon pretence of beautifying the ebureb, and by virtue of an order from the 
deputy chancellor, set up the images of 18 apostles, St. being one, and the Holy Ghost in form of it dove over them. 

After this, they petition Dr jparlow, the bishop of the diocese for his approbation. He denied their petition, hereupon the 
chancellor annulled the order d^is deputy, and the images were removed or defaced. Upon which the persons concerned, 
appe^ to the prerogative court, the bishop was cited by the dean of the arches, to shew cause why he suffered such images to 
be defaced. On this occasion his lordship wrote a breviate of the case, wherein ho proved, from many authentic records, in- 
junctions and statutes of Edward VI. Elizabeth, James, drc. and also from the book of homilies, that images in churches, 
pointed on cloth or wall, are unlawful, repugnant to the Christian religion, and contrary to the articles of the church of 
England. Upon reading this case tlio prosecution against the bishop was immediately stoppeil /* — Old Sept. 80, 1780. 
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donations belonging to the poor amount at this time (1814) to 84 a. Ik. 31 p. valued at 
£76. 9s. 9d. but this is only half what they make. 

Mr. John Kinderley, engineer, who projected and carried into executiofi the cut leading to 
Wisbeach river, called Kinderley's cut, was buried in Moulton Church yard ; according to 
the inscription on his tomb, he died in 1702. 

Tybd St. Mary, or Tide St. Mary, so called because the tide once came up hither, is 
about eight miles south from Holbeach. This parish is in the Duchy of Lancaster. In 1821 
it contained 149 houses, and 776 inhabitants. 

The benefice is a rectory, valued in the king’s books at £17. 6s. 6^. Patron the King. 
The tower has a spire, standing at the west end, and contains five bells. The church is 
ancient, is moderately large, and has stalls instead of pews. 

About the year 1740, a Free School was founded for the instruction of a limited number of 
poor children, by a donation from Mrs. Martha TrafFord, who died a few years ago at the age 
of 90 years. Since the original foundation, from the increase in the price of land, &c. the 
annual amount of the donation is six times greater than it was at that time, and the number 
of children has been proportionably increased. 

Ravenbank is a fine Roman way passing through the middle of the level from Ely to Wis- 
beach, by Spalding, over Bridge-end causeway to Sleaford. Dr. Stukeley traced it from 
Tydd to Cowbit, and observes that in some writings it is properly called Romanbank, and to 
corroborate this supposition, he observes also that the Welch pronounce Roman Rhuffain. 

The old Roman bank passes from Wisbeach through this place, to Long Sutton, thence to 
Lutton, Gedney Dyke, '’and so on to Fosdike Wash and the Reservoir. 

Sir Clement Trafford was formerly lord of the Manor, but it has recently been purchased by 
Charles Hursthouse, Esq. The pariah contains 6032 acres. 

Camden and the author of Magna Britannia say that Nicholas Breakespeare, who was 
afterwards Pope Adrian the IVth, was once rector of this parish. 

Long Sutton, or Sutton St. Mary’s, is a pleasant village about 4^ miles east of Holbeach. 

In the year 1821 this parish contained 749 houses, and 3955 inhabitants. This town was 
given to St. Mary’s Abbey, York, by Earl Alan in the time of William Rufus.^ 

John of Gaunt owned Sutton, and other vast manbrs in this county. There were also lands 
here held of the honour of Croun of Frieston. 

The town took its name of Sutton, or South Town, from being south of Lutton, which is a 
much older place. Sutton is situated on the west side of the Roman bank, to which, some 
centuries ago, the tide used to flow. This village has no doubt been much largeMIlfaan it is at 
present, for albout a mile from it is a place called Sutton two Crosses, from two stone crosses 
having been built there. In the Hall six acres, a pasture at a very small distance south of 
the church, are the foundations of a large mansion which is said to have formerly been the 
residence of John of Gaunt Sutton once contained a monastery, ^^j^led Ketel, the soke of 
which lay in tlie King’s manor at Tydd St. Mary’s. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is a vicarage, valued in the king’s books at 
£40 . ; patron the Rev. T. L. Bennett. The steeple, which is a spire of frame work of wood, 


* jDngd«l«»s Monast. 301. 
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covered with lead, stands at the south-west angle, nearly detached from the church. It is 
162 feet high, and may be ascended to nearly the top, from whence the spectator has an 
extensive prospect of Cross-Keys Wash, and the adjacent country; it serves also for a sea- 
mark. In it are five musical bells. At the east end of the church is a curious circular 
window. 

On a pane in one of the windows of the south aisle, is a figure of a knight armour, in 
the act of being stung by a serpent. The inhabitants have a tradition that this is John of 
Gaunt, who, they say, lies buried in the south aisle ; — this, however, is erroneous, for that 
powerful nobleman was buried in the choir of St. PauPs, London. 

Here is a beautiful octagonal font, handsomely carved, and supported by a stone pedestal 
and four wooden pillars. Here is also on excellent organ. 

Near the south-west angle of the church-yard, in an angle of the road, is the base of a 
stone cross. 

Several charities have been given to this parish, one of w’hich is by a Mr. Allen, who left 
some lands in Sutton St. Mary’s for the support of an organist, also for putting out two 
children every year as apprentices, and for the relief of the poor. 

About thirty years ago the inhabitants came to a resolution, by a new decree, to apply 
forty pounds a year, to be paid out of Philip’s charity, to the support of a schoolmaster, 
the person not to teach more than 40 poor children. 

yV convenient Methodist Chapel has been lately erected by subscription. 

Here are three manors ; the largest is the manor of Sutton Holland, and parcel of the 
Ducliy of Lancaster, and belongs to Francis Taylor, and Hugh Jackson, Esqrs. ; Guanock 
manor belongs to Miss Catherine Copeman ; and Cranw^ell manor, which is very small, 

belongs to Green, Esq. This parish, including the hamlets of Lutton, St. James's, and 

St. Edmund’s, with the marshes and commons, contains by admeasurement 21360a. Or. 27p. ; 
the tithes afb paid by composition, but arc liable to be taken in kind. ^ ' 

Near a ^reek and house now occupied by Mr. Russel Mumby, called king’s house, in 
Sutton marsh, King John is said to have lost his baggage, &c. in crossing from Lynn to 
Swineshead Abbey, in the year 1216. 

Sutton Wash, on the road to Lynn, is three miles from Long Sutton, and nine from the 
latter place ; it consists of about 80 houses. ^ 

Several opulent merchants and ship-owners reside here, who have large warehouses, and 
import corn^ coals, and timber. Most part of the land here belongs to the governors of Guy’s 
Hospital, ^ipLondon. Here is a Methodist Chapel. 

One of the most stupendous and useful undertakings ever accomplished in this country, is 
the Sutton Wash embankment. This extensive mound of earth is constructed across a 
(langj|rpus estuary, in the crossing of which many lives, and much property have been lost. 
liSikeomprehehd the mspnificence of this embankment, it is necessary to state that it has to 
resist for four hours ki wery twelve, the heavy pressure of the German Ocean, or North Sea.**^ 
The length of the cross bank, frooof the bridge to the opposite side in Norfolk, is one mile and 


* On the />tb of Moy, 1S31, the noon-tido ceased fts flowJngi over an area including above 15,000 acres ! 
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a half. The time occupied in its construction was about three years and a half; and the force 
employed to conquer the mighty deep, was 900 men and 260 horses. The bridge over the 
Nene is allowed to be unequalled in modem buildings ; it is composed of the best British oak, 
with a moveable centre of cast iron, 52 feet span. The new outfall of the river Nene into the 
ocean, cut through a distance of eight miles, was the first part of this undertaking, and 
during two4fear8 it employed from 1200 to 1500 excavators ; it is one of the finest tide-ways 
in Britain, and of sufficient depth to allow a man-of-war to float close to the bridge. The 
contractors were Messrs. Joliffe and Banks, and the entire causeway was opened in July 1831. 

Sutton St. James is a chapelry about four miles south west of the latter place. 

From the remains of antiquity in this neighbourhood, it is probable that this hamlet has 
been much larger than it is at present. About two furlongs from the church, westward, in a 
quadrivium, stands Ivy Cross (on Ravensbank), ten feet diameter at thei&ase, with four rows 
of steps up it, each of which is about a foot high. Its form is octangular, and on its top is 
one entire stone, 36 inches square, and lO^ inches thick, in the middle of which stands a 
pillar supported by four buttresses rudely carved, and which the ravages of time have almost 
destroyed. Nearly three quarters of a mile off this is another cross, in an inclining posture, 
somewhat sunk in the earth. Tradition says this was a market-cross, but it is far more 
probable that these crosses were erected either as boundaries or stations, or else for the purpose 
of religion, in the ages of superstition. 

The chapel is a curacy not in charge, of the clear yearly value of £8. 9s, 3d. the patron of 
which is the vicar of Long Sutton. Between the steeple and chancel is a space of twenty-two 
yards, which space was formerly the nave of the church. In the present chancel, which was 
repaired a few years ago, there are no monumental inscriptions. Small as the number of 
inhabitants in this place must be, they are, nevertheless, divided in their religious principles, 
and a Methodist Chapel has lately been erected. The body of the church has been down 
many years. 

Sutton St. Edmund is a straggling village about 8f miles east of Crowland, aiiia 10 miles 
west of Wisbeach. 

The chapel is a neat structure, built about thirty years ago. It is endowed with Queen 
Anne’s bounty, and is a curacy not in charge : patron, the vicar of Long Sutton. * 

Sutton St. Nicholas, or Sutton Bourne, is a hamlet in the parish of Long Sutton, about 
a mile and a half to the north of this last-mentioned place, and five miles east by north of 
Uolbeach. Sutton was formerly the residence of many wealthy families, chiefly merchants, 
who, to avoid the plague which raged in London in 1603, left that city and l||i(tled in this 
neighbourhood. One of the most eminent of these was called Parke, and many of this family 
lie buried in the middle aisle of the church, though several of the monumental inscriptions are 
now covered by the pews. 

Dr. Richard Busby, the celebrated master of Westminster school, was bom in this 
in the year 1606. He was indebted for the first rudiments of bis ^ucation to the Whelby 
family. As nO person of the name of Busby now resides any where in this neighboutbood, it 
may be reasonably inferred, that either the family removed to another part of the country, or 
it is become extinct, for no traces of it are to be met with. T^is celebrated teacher received a 
classical education at Westminster school, as a king’s scholar, and afterwards acquired great 
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reputation^/or his cUBsioal haofrledge^A^ Qxfocd. He took his degrees of JVl. Av in 1631. In 
1640 he was appoiated. masJlor /OfWeetiainster' schooly which post he held, in the highest 
reputation, for 55 years ; he was much famed as a flogging master, but ho is said to have 
made many excellent scholars. He died in the year 1695, at the advanced age of 81, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument has been erected to his memory. 

The chapel is a small building, dedicated to St. Nicholas ; it is a chapel (not in chaige) to 
the vicarage of Long Sutton. The tower has a. conical spire^ 159 feet high. The body of the 
chapel is supported by fine slender, pillars, and it is ornamented by some fine Norman arches. 

The lords of this manor are Francis Tajlor and Hugh Jackson, Esqrs. The principal 
proprietors of land are the Governors of Guy’s Hospital, and Mr. W. Taylor. 

Gednet is a vill^ about two miles east of Holbeach. The name seems to be derived 
from Gaden*ea, (aqua ad viam) ea signifies a watering place for cattle, and roads are 
frequently called gates ; . hence gate-en-ea, or Gedney. 

In 1821 this parish contained 341 houses, and 1786 inhabitants. 

The Church is a noble structure, built by the abbots of Crowland. In plan it consists of a 
nave and aisles, chancel and tower at the west end, with a small spire. From the different 
kinds of architecture which it displays, it appears to have been built at various times. It has 
in all 53 glazed windows, and in one at the east end of the north aisle there is some fine 
painted glass, representing several scripture characters, extremely well executed. 

‘‘ The church (says Stukeley) was built by the abbots of Croyland, who had a stately 
house on the north side of it, and vast possessions in the parish. The upper part of the 
tower is of the same date as the church, but built upon older work, both of which were, no 
doubt, built by the abbots, assisted by charitable donations. In the chancel window is a 
religions in his habits.” 

The pijliars are light and octagonal, and the font is a polygon of sixteen sides, with Jlutcd 
columnsif’^^ Here is also a handsome singing gallery, supported by fluted square pillaVs. In 
the centre of the south door is a miniature representation of Christ en the cross, with his 
mother and some other women standing by ; this is embossed in the oak.'*t The altar piece 
in this church, which came from Boston, and which was the altar piece in that church near 
100 years ago, is a handsome addition to this fabric, and not much inferior to the one which 
fills its former situation. There are several good monuments in this church. 

A fine marble monument, where Mr. Welby and his wife are in effigy on their knees at 
prayer 

“ Here under lieth buried the bodyes of Adlard Welby of Gedney, Esqirer, and Cassandra 
his wife, the davghter of Wiliam Apryce of Washingleys, in ye parish of Lvtton, in the 
covnty of Hvntington Esqvier, by whome he had Issve, fower sonnes and one Davghter, viz. 
^illiam, Richard, Robut, John, and Svsan, being all livinge at his death; who departed 
this life the XI daye j^Avgvst, Anoi.1570, being of the age of LXIII yeares, and Cassandra 
departed the XX H of Febrvary, Ano. Doi. 1590, being LX yeares of age. . 
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• Tbtt same do it* has also a curious f^pper lock, with nn ancient Inscription, and over it is cut In the oak, in lar^ Saxon 
capitals, VAX CHIU flTi si¥ mne MtoMVt et omin»v$ iNHABtTAtrrjBUB in ea; nio requies nostha ; and under four black 
shields, in capital., > v hope. 
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Honorable order of ye Bath, together with RolSart Carr of Aswerbye, Esqvier, ye last husband 
of Cassandra, mother to ye foresayd Willm. and wife to ye above named Robert, and was 
finished in ye month of May, 1605, being in the raigne of our Sovoraigne lord James by the 
grace of Qcid, of England Fravnce and Ireland Kinge the third, apd of Scotland the eight 
and thirtithe.*^ 

In the north east corner of the north aisle is the remains of an old monument, which repre- 
sents part of a warrior upon a tomb. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen^ is a vicarage, valued in the king^s books at 
£30. 11s. lOid. Patron the King. The rectory (a sinecure) is valued in the king’s books at 
£23. lis. 0|d. Patrons, the King two turns and the Clayton family oiMi turn* 

Abbot s The Abbot’s Manor House, which stood about 100 yards north of the church, is now down, 
a »o OHM former situation can scarcely be determined ; it was anciently a noble building, but at 

the time it was taken down, it was nothing but a large heap of ruins ; it was built by the 
abbot’s of Crowland. There was, formerly, a covered way from this house to the chancel of 
the church, where the broken projecting arches on the north side of the chancel are still visible, 
pointing, as it were, to the spot where the house stood. 

MhikS*. The Manor of Gedney belonged, 37 Hen. VIII. to the lord St.John, (with the soke of 
Holbeach) but it was sold to King Henry at twenty years purchase, besides the woods belong- 
ing ; the king allowed £50. and the advowson of the church, for which his Majesty paid 
£13. 6s. 8d. ^ 

The lord of the Manor of Abbot and Pawlet is James Bellamy, Esq. of Burlin, Lord 
Castlereagh ; and of Welby, C. K. Tunnard, Esq. of Boston. The parish contains about 
9000 acres. 

(iiniiH v mil. At , Gedney Hill, a chapelry in Qedney parish, several coins of Antonias have found, 

also in the same hamlet, about two miles north of south-ea bank, is a pasture call^iPtho high 
doles, a square double moated, where ancient foundations have been dug up, and some 
Roman coins found. Another suck moated square is in the parish of Sutton St. Edmund’s, 
about the same distance from south-ea bank, where the same things have been found. 

AM vijr (irimjrtj Ascvio Grange, near Whaplodc drove chapel, is a high piece of ground, square, and 
moated round, in and near to which, several Roman coins and urns have beun dug up; — this 
is near Catscove, now catch colt corner, and these have been supposed to be castella to secure 
the possession of this part of the country ; they lie in a right line in the most southerly part of 
Elloe. • ^ 

Aiiytoft. At Anytoft, in Holbeach, is a like moated square, where foundations, urns, and coins, 
have been dug up* 

chfipei. Here is a chapel of ease to Gbdney, endowed with lands, part gifts, and part Queen Anne’s 
bounty ; patron, the feoffees of land given for charitable uses: the chkpel is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. It is a small neat modem building, with a handsome tower containing five 
bells. The church yard is an eminence, and when Cowbit bank broke in 1764, and again in 
1771, this was the only place to which the inhabitants of this part could fly for refuge from 
the fury of the watery element. ^ 

Pinchbeck is a very pretty village about two miles from Spalding. Lord Eardley is lord 
of the manor. In 1821 this place contained 419 houses, and 2099 inhabitants. 


l*incbheck. 
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The ClMirch, vdiich is dedicated to St. Mary, is the best in this neighbourhood; it is chap. v. 
extremely neat and well finished. The font, ^hich is octagonal, is supported by four round church, 
pillars.* 

The Rev. J. Caparn is the patron of the Church, which is a vicarage, valued in the king’s 
books at £40. 68. o^. 

Mr. Britton says, at Pinchbeck, about three miles north of Spalding, are some considerable 
remains of an ancient mansion, which formerly tore the name of Pinchbeck Hall, from a 
family of that name. Being afte|||svardB possessed by the Otway family, it then acquired the 
appellation of Ot#ay Hall. It appears to. have been originally a large buildmg, and was 
erected about the time of Henry VIII. It was moated round, and a few of the windows 
have pointed lights/nwith square heads. The chimnies are singularly lofty, and the gable 
ends have at the pides and centre spire-shaped ornaments, each crowned with an ornamented 
ball. In the gardens of this mansion was discovered, in the year 1742, a large brass coin of 
Commodus ; on the reverse, a womap sitting on a globe, with her right hand extended, and 
in her left a victory. IiT the following year several pipes of baked earth were found here. 

The old house has lately been taken *down, and a new one erected on its scite, which is at 
present occupied by Capt. Brown. 

f 

* About 1701 a curious plate of brassy covered with armorial bearingS) was found in this cbaicf. It is engraved and described 
ill the Gent/s Mag. vol. Ixi, p. 916, 
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Bonington is a small market town about nine miles from Folkingbam. This parish 
contains the hamlet of North-thorpe. In 1821 it contained 343 houj^s and 1638 inhabitants. 

Bonington is a town of great antiquity, and is situated in a tract of the fens whose drainage 
and inclosure, some years ago, conduced very materially to their ferlHity ; and, consequently, 
added considerably to the comforts of the inhabitants, while the district was rendered more 
beneficial to the country in general. Before these national improvements took ' place, this 
town and its neighboVrbood were chiefly celebrated for growing a great (;|uantity of hemp, 
which was sent to London for the use of the navy. There were also three large fairs for the 
sale of hemp, Sue. held in this place, viz. on the 26th of May, the 6th ^f September, and the 
1 7th of October, some remains,, of which are still continued, though the fairs held on those 
days are now more generally appropriated to the sale of horses, cattle, and merchandize ; there 
is also another fair, held on the 17th of August, for horses only. ^ , 

A considerable market was formerly held on the Saturday, which is now alnll^ entirely 
dwindled away ; owing, it is supposed, to one of the markets at Boston being held on the 
same day, and the influence which that town has acquired since the great improvements have 
been made in the surrounding countiy. 

The Romans appear to have had the preservation of the low country from the upland waters 
in view when they executed that great work, the Car-dyke, which extended from Peter- 
borough, along the eastern side of the high grounds, to Lincoln ; and, for the facility which 
it afforded them of passing from one station to another, we find them taking equal pains to 
secure it from the ravages of the sea, and projecting roads across it suitable to theiiyiurposcs 
of communication. The Ca{-dyke having been in an useless state for a great length of time, 
the fens once more became subject to the upland waters, whose course was to the east, and 
returned to their primitive state of desolation. 

The drain called the Hammond Beck, with a considerable bank on the eastern side of it, 
extended (in a. course somewhat semicircular) from Raven’s Bank, near Spalding, to Boston 
Haven ; and supplied, in some measure, the deficiency of the Car-dyke, by protecting the 
towns within its compass, and partly carrying off the superabundant waters. In wet seasons, 
however, the levels lying west of these works were veiy often one (^pansive lake for a 
considerable time. 
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If the opinions of antiquaries be correct, this bank (and probably the drain beside it) is also 
of Roman nrigin, bmng conjectured to be part of a general road with which they surrounded 
Britain : “ It may be traced from Raven’s Bailk to Spalding, thence by Pinchbeck, Wrigbolt, 
Bonington, Bicker, and the mile-stone to Boston.”* At Bonington it seems to have been 
joined by the Salt-way, an inland road, leading from the salt-mines at Broitwich, in Worces- 
tershire, to the coast of Lincolnshire, which entering the latter dftunty not far from Saltby, 
crossed the Witham at Saltersford, near to the town or Roman station of Ponton ; and ran 
by Newton and Treekingham to Briggead ; .tiren on the Causey to Bonington, and from this 
place it seems to have become pa||^ of the bank mentioned above. * 

The benefice is It vicarage, valued in the king’s books at £13. 178. 3}d. The church is 
dedicated to St. Mary and Holy Rood, it is well built, and its interior is fitted up in a 
commodious manne|j|4>ut it cannot boast of any remains of the noble specimens of architecture 
so frequently to bpmet with in ancient churches. 

Walpole, in his British Traveller, describes it as being a convenient structure, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, e^ept that in the lower part of the steeple there is a stone 
on which are engraved Heveral rude characters, which appear to be Roman, and to signify 
the date of the year in which the stone was cut. 

Among the few monuments, the following is the most deserving particular notice ; — they 
are chiefly dated towards the end of the seventeenth, and the former part of the last centuries. 

Affixed to a pillar near the vestry door, is a stone inscribed as follows : — 

<'In Memoriam Johennis P^le Oenerosus, obiit Maij 29, Anno Domini 1722, iEtatis 
sum 31.” 

In this place them is a well-endowed School, founded by Thomas Cowley, Gent, in 17 1 h. 
The privileges are very extensive, affording every family residing in the place, an opportunity 
of having their children educated, free of every expence, and without limitation of time, 
There ai^ now not less than 300 children educating in the four different branches of this 
establishment. Besides education, a certain number of boys and girls are clothed annually at 
the expence of the charity. 

The principal school is’ a spacious building, well adapted for the purpose, and built in a 
substantial manner. The senior boys’ room is 60 feet by 20, and the girls are taught in ati 
upper room of corresponding dimensions ; while the initiatory departments are conducted in 
separate buildings : the different schools, with residences for the master and several mistresses, 
form one compact set of premise8.t 


• Vide JSrt^utrer, vol» i, p. 92,^ Survejf qf Homan AntiquiUes in Comi$ of Lincoln /—the writer of which article gives 
nn Aocbuiity from Stukeley^s IttneTariuni Curiosum, of the mileitone above mentioned, standing in a qnadrivium nt Kirton. li 
If a large round atone, like the ^oetum of a pillar, and very probably a Lq>i« MiUiarit. 

d* Alms«houies were intended to be built for ten wklowen or widows, who might be left in narrow circomstanceo, with u 
regular weekly allowanee, alao elotblng and a|«igi^ them annually i-*-but, Mr. Cowley dying before his benevolent 
Intentions were completed, tbe buildings were not erected ; — the allownnces are, however, continued ; and, m the annual 
value of tbe lands appropriated to tbe use of the charity has materially increosed, the trustees have, with a spirit which does 
them great credit, added ten more to the list of pensioners, ^ho e^joy every provision with the original number. 
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In digging foundations behind the school-house, a vault was found two feet square, of 
hewn stone, containing an urn full of red earth. Certain glazed earthen vessels were found in 
the ruins of an ancient building here, supposed to be specimens of ancient Bolinbrook pottery, 
.sent to a merchant here. 

1'he act for the inclosure of the parish of Bonington passed in the 17th year of his present 
Majesty, and the salvation of these fens, the Forty-foot Drain, was begun about tlic same 
time. This useful work carries off the waters of the upland streams, as well as those which 
fall on those levels, and is at the same time an eligible medium for conveying the produce of 
the country to market. By means of this drain a considerri)le trade in coals, timber, &c. is 
carried on between Boston and Bourn. 

Bk’KKu, a very ancient and pleasant village, is about nine miles from ludkingbain. TIk' 
new inclosure, or fen, which contains about 2133 acres, is mostly arabfljl ; the old inclosuro, 
consisting of about 1300 acres, is nearly all grazing land. Charles Chaplin, Esq. is lord of 
tl)e manor. 

This town was ordered by the commission of sewers to 4 Kipair and cleanse the river of Bicker, 
to the breadth of 24 feet in the 9th Edward II.* ^ 

In 1821 this parish, with the hamlets of Coppin Sike and Ferry Corner, contained 138 
houses and 644 persons. 

A chain of hills ])roceed from Gosberton by Bicker, to Swineshead ; these are undoubtedly 
Homan encamiiments,, some historians, however, suppose they were cast up to prevent the 
sea from proceeding further up tlie country ; — they serve now as a cover for rabbits. 

About lialf a mile from Bicker church is a hamlet called the Fuist; here are a few houses, 
and in a pasture belonging to Mr. Norris, a house was taken down about twenty years ago, 
which consisted of fine large stones, carved similar to those in churches ; another house was 
built out of the old materials, and from the traces of foundations still visible, it is extremely 
probable that a church or monastery must have formerly stood here. ‘ 

(lAUNTLirr is also a hamlet to Bicker. 

Bicker (3iurch, dedicated to St, Swithin, is the most ancient in this neighbourhood, small, 
and not kept in very good repair ; it has been considerably larger towards the west. 

The benefice is in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln ; it is a discharged 
vicarage valued in the king’s books at *€15. per annum. 

WiGTovrisa small village about seven miles south west of Boston. This parish is in 
the liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster. Charles Chaplin, Esq. is lord of the manor. In 1821 
tliis parish contained 135 houses and 637 inhabitants. 

The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the liber regis at £11. 5s. Od. Patron the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

The church is a small edifice of early architecture. 

Gosberton is a pleasant village about six miles from Spalding, and contains the hamlets 
ofCheal, Riglitbolt, and West-thorpe, with the extra parochial hamlet of Harts' Grounds. 
In 1821 the number of houses amounted to 352, and of inhabitants to 1685. 


* Dugdale on Embankment, p. S27. 
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Lord Brownlow is lord of the manor of Double-Dyke, and F. Smith, ^Esq. of Monk’s Hall. 

The Church is a very large and handsome building, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, it 
consists of a nave and aisles, chancel and aisles transepts ; with a tower in the centre finished 
with a richly crocketted spire with flying buttresses. In the vestry there are two fine figures 
in sculpture, a man with his feet resting on a lion, and a woman, both full-length figures : 
we have not been able to trace their histories. The benefice is a discharged vicarage, valued 
in the king^s books at £45. Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 

The familes of the Calthorps and Dods have resided in this parish for a very long time ; 
prior to the 50 Edward III.* we find Thomas Dod mentioned in an inquisition taken that year. 

SuRFLEET is a pretty village about four miles north of Spalding. In 1821 this parish 
contained 142 hoi^s and 812 inhabitants. The rectory of Surfleet is an impropriation in the 
king’s books, valued at £27. 17s. lid. 

The quantity of old inclosure,t taken from the acre-book, being computed measure, is 2040 
acres ; the marsh contains, by survey, 400 acres, and there are 800 acres in the fen. 

Cressy Hall is the s^t of the ancient family of Heron, descended from Sir John Heron, 
Knt. privy-councellor to King Henry VII. who was a younger son of the Herons of Ford 
Castle, Northumberland ; extinct by the death of Henry, in 1730. In this house Margaret, 
mother of Henry VII. was once entertained. The bedstead whereon she lay was removed to 
a farm house, by the fen side, called Wrigbolt,}; and here Dr. Stukeley saw it ; it 'was very 
old fashioned, made of oak, with panels of old embossed work. The house was handsomely 
re-built by Sir Henry Heron, Knt. of the Bath, who died in the year 1696, and is buried in 


* In the 2 1st Edward III. tbe abbot of Peterborough brought an assize of a Novell disaemn against Runulph de Rye» Phili() 
Phiket, and others, for putting him out of |)OssesBion of his freehold in Gosberkirk, viz. of 40 acres of marsh, with the nppur* 
tenances^ Wb'ereunto the said Ranulph and tbe rest of those defendants pleaded, that tbe said abbot had brought his action 
against them unjustly, because ho was not seized at all of the premises. And they farther said, that tbe custom of that 
country was such, that whensoever the sea by its raging, overflow any roan*$ lands, and, meeting with any resistance, or 
u)x>n its going back, waste away any of the said land, and make a hollow place, no man ought to fill up that place ; but to 
cleanse and drain it for the common benefit of the country j and so to let it remain In the condition that the sea first left It, 
And they moreover said, that about xviii years then past, the sea did make such an hollow In the land of the said abbot, 
which so continuing for a long time, they did afterwards drain it, according to that custom, without doing any ir^ury at nil.— 
Wbere\mto the abbot replied, that the said Hanulpb could not, under colour of any custom, excuse himself ; for he said, the 
place before-mentioned was his own several grounds; and that It was not lawful for any man to dig in another man’s land, nor 
drain the same, without the leave of the owner ; excepting only one ditch, which lay in tbe confines of two hundreds of that 
countr^ called Gotecrike : which ditch, whosoever had a mind to do it, might drain it and scour it at their pleasure, <fec. 
The said abbot bad judgement to recover bis seisin, and xxs. damage . — MairatL 

t A copy of the donation of Sir Philip de Key, Knt. to this parish, of their common marsh, bearing date in the reign of 
Edward II., between tbe years 1807 and 1310, is printed in tbe Appendix to Thompson’s Boston. 

X This ancient farm house is in the parish of Gosberton, an engraving of the house and of some of the panels of the bed- 
stead, occurs in tbe Gont.’s Mag. vol. Ixiil. p. 889. Mrs Cape, the present tenant,” says the correspondent to that work in 
1703, ** remembers It when complete (about forty years since), and describes it to have been very large, shut up on oil sides 
with wainscot, and two holes left at the bottom end, each big enough to admit a grown i^erson.” 
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BOOK m. tbk cburoh. The oh^pel k old^ built, 0r licezised at least, m 1309, as an inscription on the 
door informs us. In it was a brass eagle with an inscription round it. 

Here is still a vast h^onry if the herons resort hither it^ebruary, to repair their ne^, 
settle to breed, and quit the place daring winter. They are very nmnerous, Mr. Pennant 
counted eighty nests in one tree. 

The family who owned this place being of the same name with the bird, seems to be the 
principal inducement for preserving them. 

Of late the birds have been considerably reduced, on account of the mischief which they do 
to the land. Another reason may be, that all their name-sakes of the human species are 
dead ; and, of course, the charm that bound or protected them is broken. Besides, they 
were formerly protected by the game laws. ^ ^ 

chunii. The Church is dedicated to St. Lawrence : it is a vicarage, vcdued in the king's books at 
£11. Patron, P. Pick worth. Esq. In it are the following inscriptions : — 

In the chancel, on the north wail, is a monument 

Monument. memory of Henry Heron, Esq. descended of an ancient and honourable family of 

Knights. He was son of Sir Henry Heron, Knight of the Bath, Cressy Hall, in this 
parish, and of Dorothy, daughter of Sir James Long, ofDraycourt, Bart, in the county of 
Wilts; and in him ended, in a direct line, the descendants of Sir John Heron, Knight of the 
BdHi, who was the representative of the ancient family of Ford Castle, in Northumberland, 
and privy councellor to King Henry the Eighth. 

As a member of parliament, he always preferred the interest of his country to his own, 
which the Borough of Boston and this county can sufficiently testify, be having represented 
them in several successive parliaments. In the administration of Justice he acted without 
partiality ; and in the distribution of hospitality without an equal, following the example of 
liis ancestors. And, as he lived esteemed, so he died lamented the 10th day of Sept^ber, 
1730, aged 56.” : 

In memory also of his wife, Abigal Hevingham, of the ancient family of ye. Hevingham’s 
of Hevingham Hall, in the county of Norfolk, a lady of exemplary virtue and true Christian 
piety, who died in the^year 1735.” 

On the chancel floor are the following 

Here lyeth the body of Henry, the sonne of the Honble. Sir Henry Heron, Knight of the 
Bath, and of Dorothy his wife, borne the 12th of July, and dyed the same day, 1674. ' 


• Thd Heron, or Atdea Mqfot of Linnaeus, is a Toracious bird ; and according to Bufibn, exhibits a picture of wretobedness, 
anxiety, and indigence. It subsists on fish, frogs, srater newts, d;c. and occasionally flies to a great distance in search of food. 
In England this bird was ibrmedy ranked among the royal game, and protected, as partridges and bares are now, by spedfle 
laws. Persons who destroyed their eggs were subject to a floe of twenty sblllings for each oflfenee. Heron-bawkltiig was at 
that time a favourite diversion among the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, and at whoso table this bird was deemed a cboioe 
dish. A passage in Shakespeare that alludes to the heron, has occasioned much controversy with verbal critics. Allusive, and 
as a reproach, to ignorance, it states, ** He does not know a hawk from a hand-saw or horon-sbaw.*’ The latter is the 
common name of the fowl ; but, in vulgar pronunciation, it is often called in this proverb, handsaw. An Interesting account 

of the heron, with an accurate representation of it, are preserved in Bewick's ** HiHory of Briiitth Birds,** vol. il. 
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Another : — 

“ Here lyeth Frances ye. daughter of Sir William Bampfeild, of the anfu^ family of Poul- 
tymer, in Deuonshire ; she maryed Sir John Brooke, of HeckingtoQi^n Lincolnshice,. who 
was restored to ye. baroney of Lord Cobbam, of Coolling, in the county of Kent, by King 
Charles, in ye. year 1644 : she liwd a widow 17 years 3 months, and departed this life ye. 
13th of December, 1676.” 

Another: — 

" Here lieth Sir Henry Heron, Knight of the Bath, of Cressy Hall in this Parish, He was 
interred Aug. 9tb, 1695, aged 76.” 

Another : — 

“ Here lie the tomains of Dame Ann Fraiser, Daughter of Sir Hen. Heron, Knight of the 
Bath, deceased, and Relict of Sir Peter Frazier, Baronet. This excellent lady died at Cressy 
Hall, the 25th Aug. 1769, in the 92nd year of her age, full of days and good works..” 

The School here was endowed by dame Ann Fraiser, above mentioned, by deed bearing 
date October 13th, 1764; in which deed it is stated, that she had then lately erected a 
school-house, with appurtenances, in the church yard of Surdeet, and. was desirous of 
endowing the same with a salary, for the maintenance of the schoolmaster ; accordingly she 
invested £600. in the tuMipike road, leading from Boston to Spalding, the interest of which 
sum. was to be applied to the maintenance of the said master, for which he is to instruct twenty 
children, of the poorer sort of the inhabitants of the parish of Surdcet, in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and supply them with sufficent paper, pens, and ink ; he is also to take no 
money either for entrance or firing of their parents. 

The parishioners to keep the said school-room in good and sufficient repairs, or the children 
of their parish are to be excluded, and the scholars are to be chosen from Gosberton, Algarkirk, 
and Pinchbeck, in such proportions as the trustees shall appoint. 

Wybbhton is a small village about two miles and a quarter from Boston. The parish 
contain^-^bout 1515 acres. In 1821 there were 86 houses, and 487 persons in the village. 

The sea banks belonging to this parish are very expensive to keep in repair, and the assess- 
ment for that alone, is never less than 3s. per acre, but it is oftener three times that sum ; and 
in 1813, on account of a late large tide, it was 13s. 8d. per acre. The parish consists 
generally of grazing land, which is very rich, and will feed very large olffen and sheep. 

The village of Wyberton is said to derive its name from one of the stewards of Algar Earl of 
Mercia, named Wybert, who, with his master, so gallantly resisted the incursions of the 
Danish marauders, A. p. 870, and was by them slain on the second day of battle. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Leodcgar, is kept in very good repair, and is exceed- 
ingly neat and clean ; it contains several inscriptions. The living is a rectory, valued in the 
king’s books at £33. 06. 8d. Patron the Rev. M. Sheath. Dr. Sanderson, afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln, was rector of this parish in 1611. 

Fsamptom is a small village about three miles and a quarter from Boston. The greatest 
part of tMs parish is best adapted for grazing neat cattle, and the remaining part is good 
arable land. The number of houses in this parish in 1821 amounted toN20, and inha- 
bitants 688. 

Lords of the Manor. — Stone Hall, Lord Willoughby de Broke Bari’s Hall, C. K. Tunnard, 
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Esq. Boston ; Multoii Hall, the president and scholars of St. Mary Magdalen College » 
Oxford. The parish gontains about 198 Ba. Or. 16p. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is kept in excellent repair, and is very neat ; 
it is a discharged vicarage, gained in the king's books at £18. 19s. 4d. Patron, C. K. 
Tunnard, Esq. 

About half a mile south of the town, is the remains of a barrow, in a field belonging to Mr. 
Simonds, who cut part of it away some years ago ; but nothing was found to reward curiosity. 

Frampton Hall is a very neat building, standing at a little distance nearly north of the 
church ; the gardens arc extensive. It is the residence of T. Tunnard, Esq. 

John Clay mend, son of John Claymond and Alice his wife, was born at Frampton about 
1467. About the year 1604 he was elected president of Magdalen College, Oxford ;.and, in 
1606, he was appointed to the mastership of St. Cross, near Winchester. He had a canonry 
of Wells given him by Adrian de Castello, bishop of that see, Decemberl, 1609. On the 
2nd of December 1616, he resigned his presidentship of Magdalen, and on the 6th of March, 
1517, was elected president of Corpus Christi College. The presidentship of this college 
being of less value than that of Magdalen, which he bad resigned at the request of Bishop 
Fox ; in order to remunerate him for the loss he had sustained by his resignation, he was 
presented by the Bishop with the rich rectory of Clyve, in Glouccitershire ; this he held at 
his death, which happened on the 19th of November, 1637. He gave £480. to purchase 
lai|ds, for an exhibition in Brazennose college, Oxford, to be given to six scholars, of which 
each was to have four marks yearly, and to be elected from Frampton, co. Lincoln ; Moreton 
or Stewkton, co. Durham ; Ov rton, or ll^fvant, Hampshire, &c. Which gift being settled, 
! ho scholars, afterward, that received the said exhibition, were called Claymondines ; and at 
this day, corruptly, Cleminondines. 

Near to Frampton House, the handsome residence of C. K. Tunnard, Esq. is a pleasant 
villa belonging to J. Yerburgh, Esq. which is charmingly situated, with extensive gardens, &c. 
they are each of them about a mile distant from Kirton. 

Kiuton, or Kirktown, eras it is called in Domesday, Cukuchetune, was formerly a 
market town, the market being held on Saturday ; it, however, has no market now nor any 
fairs, though it formerly had two. In 1821 this parish contained 411 houses, and 1803 
inhabitants. It was Certainly a place of some eminence in ancient tim^, because it gave 
name to the hundred in which it stands. The town took its ndme from the Kirk, or Church, 
which was a very large luagnificeut building ; but, having become very dilapidated, a great 
j)art of it was taken down in 1809, and a smaller one built of the better part of the old 
materials. It was formerly a collegiate church, and is supposed to have been built by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln. The tower was in the centre of the church, at the intersection 
of the transepts w^h the nave. The nave and aisles remain in their original state ; and at the 
western end of the former is a semicircular arch, which is probably a part of Alexander's 
building. Here is a handsome font, with eight faces ; and on the pedestal is this inscription : 
pro ata^Iauni 3$uj:ton qaf fotrtrm tetum fieri fee ifi. 19. ' ^ 

The Church, which is dedicated to St Peter and St. Paul, is a discharged vicarage, with 
the chapel of Brothertoft, valued in the king's books at £21. 10s. lOd. Patron, the Wor- 
shipful the Mercers' Company^ London. 
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Lord of the Manor, Charles Chaplin, Esq. of Blankney. The parish contains upwards of chap. \ i 
7000 acres. The tithes were exonerated by land in lieu, on the inclo^re of Holland Fen. 

Most of the land is freehold. 

The following inscriptions, 8tc. which were in the old churclji are copied from Gough’s chun h 

Camden 

Under the great upper window of the North aile, on a raised altar tomb is a stone figure 
with a dog at its feet, and round the verge fto ate JiehatinifK Xfe ; and on an 

oak pew door in the North side are these arms carved, a fees Ermine between three water- 
bougets, which belonged to the family of Mearos, originally of Mearos, but for many ages 
seated at this place quartering three cinquefoile, Darcy, and impala fleur de lis, Digby . 

Crest on a-torse a peacock’s tale expanded. On another pew door in the nave Party per bend 
Argent and Sable three mascles in bend counterchanged ; crest on a torse on a helmet a phoenix 
[with a bell over li^, and from her beak aprrnlrre s: ineurfr], for Francis Browne, esq. of 
Boston Hall here. The windows were beautifully painted with Scripture histories, arms of 
lingland, earls of Lincoln, Orme, Mears, Littlebury, Burton, Digby, Driby, Johnson, 

Browne, Ceme, Bohun, Clifford, Beauchamp ; and over the altar, in the East window, this 
uncommon coat, Per flasque, . Gwfes and Vert a lion rampant Argent crowned Or with an 
annulet Sa A/a on his breas^J Or vulncd Gm/cs Bulbeck or Boson. In 1710 were also Vert 
3 bouquedeaus Or. Another like field, the bougets Ermine ; and on an oak pew a water- 
bouget, Johnson, and a chevron between three escalops. Orme. All the historical paintingS*^ 
and many arms were gone, and the West window in part bricked up 1746 ; and not a single 
fragment of painted glass remains now in the windows of this beautiful church, whose South 
transept (which as well as the North has double aisles of three arches each) is with difficulty 
kept from falling. A silver paten thin and antient, with a fine radiated head of Christ, was 
found in this church.” 

On the 13th of April, 1778, the workmen began to pull down the old Sossions-hall ; it was s«ssi(.iis-n...iM 
sixty feetlfy twenty within. Over the justices bench was the king’s arms, with Beati pacifici^ 
instead of ‘iDieu et mon droit; on the ceiling was some rough stucco work of lions, flowers, 
sheaves of com, &c. 

On one side of his ihajesty’s arms was the letter J, and on the oth(^ side an R ; this, 
thonofh there is no dalb, show* that the hall was erected in the time of James the first. The 
reason of the old hall being pulled down, was, on account of an act of parliament granted in 
the 18 Geo. III. (1777,) called a court of requests, in ordfir to recover debts, not above forty 
shillings, within the soke of Kitton. 

The Rarl of Exeter, as lord paramount of this soke, supposed that it was an infringement 
on his royalty, and cour| baron and court leet, which had been held in Kirton hall, but which 
had not been used for soma time. The noble lord, therefore, erected the late new hall, in the 
church-yard, oh the scite of the old. dne, to hold courts in his lordship’s name as before. 

No eessiops have been* held in KMonihr a great many years j and it is about thirty years 
since a court called goose cottft’Vva* held hero; this court extended to the whe^e hundred of 
Kirton, but is now lost; and the new hall was bought by C. K. Tunnard, Esq. about 
twenty years ago, and has been taken down. 

Orme Hall. — This plcthe, with the Abbey at Swineshead, and the estates annexed to them, orme (lun. 
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L'Zl formerley belonged to Sir John l,octon» Kbt. ; but the last branch of this family, being nearly 
an idiot, sold them^about two hundred and fifty years ago, ioT a mere trifle ; when they were 
thrown into chancery. Orme Hall has, since that time, had serend poseesi^n., John Yer- 
‘ burgh, Esq. of Frampton, is the present pwoer., The hall was, taken.dtMRo-several yearsAgo. 

Dityncourt Deyncourt Hall belongs to Mrs. M. Hutton, and befbro it came into her possession it 
Hull. belonged to F. Popham, Esq. — It is a manorial ri^t. - . 

(iramniar The Free Grammar School, here, was founded by an act of parliaioent in the 21st year of 
the reign of James I., by Sir Thpmas Middlecott, of Boston. U.vri^ founded fpr the purpose 
of giving instruction to the children in the parishes of Kirtop, Suttarton, .Algarhirk, and 
Fosdyke. To this intent he left two houses, and a certain quantity of land, the whole' of 
which was then worth £30. per annum, for the maintenance of the master., Since the 
inclosure of Holland Fen, there is now in all more than fifty acres of land, which twenty years 
ago was worth more than £100. per annum. '' 

There is a sort of pippin which grows at Kirton, and in the neighbourhood, which is from 
thence called the Kirton Pippin; it is a most wholesome aird delicious apple. Fuller says 
that this apple, being grafted on its own stock, becomes much better, aiui is then called a 
renate. * 

Willington Road is evidently the remains of a Roman Way ; Several remuns of Roman 
stations, causeways, See. have been found in this neighbourhood. 

# The Bead-houses were founded by Mr. R. Hunt, who left lands in Kirton,, Wigtoft, and 
Algarkirk ; — here are four houses for four poor widows, 
nriiiherton. Brothertoi'T, ubout five miles north from Boston, tradition says was originally inclosed 
from the fens by a grant to two brothers ; hence the name, Brother-Toft. 

This hamlet formerly belonged to the Duke of Newcastle, then to Sir Sampson Gideon, 
then to Sir C. Frederic, who disposed of itto J. Cartwright, Esq. who sold it in separate farms 
Brothertoft house, which is an elegant mansion, at a short distanceVest of the chapel, 
with the farm belonging to it, being about the fourth part of the lordship, ip now tb#property 
of Thomas Gee, Esq. of Boston. * j 

Before the inclosure of Holland fen, and at that time, Brothertoft contained fifty-two 
houses, and a cons^erable number of inhabitants; but, since that period, they have been on 
the decrease. “ T^be people of this neighbourhood,” says Mr. Marrqlt, “ the inclosure of 
Holland fen appeared in the most odious light — it took from them what they esteemed their 
rights and privileges, and left theitf as they thought, poor, miserable, and destitute of the 
common necessaries of life. They had hitherto lived a kind of predatory life, kept a few geese, 
and some of the most opulent a few sheep, and perhaps a cow, or a mare which once a year 
brought them a foal ,* — but they had had freedom to range over a large track of land which 
they had hitherto considered to be their own property. A bfe of laziness is generally preferred ; 
and fishing, and shooting and. otherwise catching wild fowl, may be called amusement rather 
than labour. Hence like the Aborigines of Nprtb America, they livetl a kind of j^wkss Jife, 
almost in a ^tate of nature, and tb«f ideas, wild as thmr narivsi. fens, were not^ery easily 
sulbjected to reason or controul. About the year 1768 ,whmr the inclosure of Holland Ten was 
about to take place, the inhabitants of Brothertoft, as. miglut be expected, were among the 
first to oppose it, and the fences that were put down in the day tinMi were, for a long time 
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pulled up dmfiig BueSeeding night. Several tiots took place, much mischief was com- 
mitted, and Beiite4ives VreiU lest-; in a fieuse now ocscupted by a persen of the name of Qgleby 
Captain Wilks, who had 'been empleyed by Sir C. Frederic, was one night shot in the face 
tiirough the window ; some off his teeth and tme of his eyes were knocked out ; but he aftei^ 
wards recovered. The idiot rebounlS^g from the fire place, frighted some other men in the 
room, and a person of the name of-Mammond crept under the bed to hide himself, at the sanle 
time believing and crying ottt £hat he was shot also, which was afterwards found not to 
be the case. - 

It is no easy taSk to conirhiee ignorant people Idrat what may appear injurious to themselves, 
may still be for' the benefit of the public ut large ; with respect to the inclosure of Holland 
fen, many who had used every effort to oppose it, lived afterwards to see their own folly. 
One man in particular,' who had gained only a scanty subsistence by fishing and fowling, and 
whose Character was not of the first rate for i^pectability, after the inclosure had taken place, 
rented land and accumulated much wealth. He died lately possessed of property to the 
amount of from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds ; and had for many years been respected by 
all who knew him.*’ 

The Chapel is a small place consisting of oUe aisle and a chancel, but no steeple; a single 
bell hangs in a kind of cupola siboye the roof. * 

The chancel is separated from the nave by some railings. When the chapel was built, we 
have not been able to ascertain ; here are some good stone Norman arches over the windows, 
probably part of the ruins of some other building, for the otber parts appear not to be very an- 
cient. It is nearly ^ built of bvieks, and the roof is covered with fiat tiles. In the chancel 
is a part of a Piscina. It is a chapel not in charge, to the vicarge of Kirton. Patron T. Gee, 
Esqr. Tbe chapel is private property, and the minister, at this time, has an annual stipend, 
whieh is railed by subscription by the parishoners. 

Thomas Gee, Esq., of Boston, is lord of the manor. The parish contains about 880 acres of 
land. 

Holland Fen, to the north-weSt of Boston, firom which it is distant 10 ||^e8 and upwards, 
is a tract of land, containing about 22,000 acres, and inhabited by a popUfation of more than 
10,000 souls. It is not situated in any single parish, but is divided and allotted to eleven dif- 
ferent parishes. Called the Holland fen towns. When the drainage and inclosure of it took 
place about 60 years ago, which converted an unwholesome swamp into productive land, no 
provision was made for the erection and endowment of a Chapel for the use of the inhabitants, 
who were at too great a distance from their respective parish churches to bC able to attend 
divine seryiee. That defeCi; 'however, was about 24 years ago supplied by a subscription, 
begun by the late Rev. Dr.'GlmrieB Beridge, and his nephew the late Rev. Basil Bury Be- 
ridge, suooessively PatroM aUd RedOVs ef Algarkirk ; and shice augmented and completed by 
varkMis BenefitCton', among whom' mSy be mentioned the following. The Lord, Bishop of . 
Lincoln, Mrs. Hutton, Duke Street, Westminster, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Twigge, Derby, Mr. 
Wm. Weeks, Pelham's Lands, the Mercers* Company, London, Rev. Mr. Swan, Vicar of 
Kirton, Rev. Mr. Partridge, YiCar ofBolfon, Wilb sevend others of the neighbouriUgCIergy and 
Gmitry, and opulent Fanners in the Fen. With this Subscription, the Trustees, appointed 
under a deed executed by the late Basil Bury Beridge, Patron and Rector of Algarkirk, and 
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enrolled in the Court of Chancery, have been enabled to erect a Chapel^ to purchase Land, and 
to make provision for a resident Minister ; to the great benefit and accommodation of the In- 
habitants of this very populous district. The Chapel is situated in the parish of Fosdyke, 
near to the bank of the north Forty Foot Drain, and is a neat structure in the pointed style of 
architecture ; it was begun in the Spring of the year 1812, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lincoln on Sunday the 6th of July following, and was completed and opened for divine service, 
on the 20th of September of that year. 

A resident minister, the Rev. Joseph Mossop, has been appointed by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
who had the first turn of presentation ; hut the appointment rests hereafter with the Rector of 
Algarkirk for ever. 

Fosoyke is a small village about 6 miles nearly south-east from Kirton. In 1821 this 
|)arish contained 79 houses and 424 inhabitants. 

Fosdyke was so called from the Fossway, cast up by the Romans, which, touching upon the 
borders of this parish, goes on to Lincoln, where it finishes its course. It was near this place 
that King John lost his baggage, &c. as before mentioned. ^ 

The old church dedicated to All Saint’s, which was similar to that at Algarkirk, was taken 
down, on account of its ruinous state, and a new one built, partly out of the old materials, 
about the year 1756. The new church is a neat little structure, with a low tower, containing 
one bell. The old church had five bells, but four of them were sold4o help to defray the expenccs 
of building the new one. The present church contains a neat altarpiece representing the wise 
men presenting tlieir gifts to the infant Jesus ; here is also an octagonal font, very beautifully 
carved, w ith angels in the compartments, and a pyramidal cover of handsome fret work. 

It is a chapelry, not in charge, to the rectory of Algarkirk. ^ 

Charles Chaplin, Esq, is lord of the manor. The number of acres in this parish is 1760. 

Al)out the 21 st of James the I. Sir T. Middlccot, of Boston, founded 10 alms-houses in this 
parisli, for the benefit of 9 poor women and 1 poor man, called the master. The women were 
not to have been married, but this rule is now broken through. 

If a sufficient ^mber of eligible persons cannot be found in Fosdyke, Algarkirk comes next, 
and afterwards tne parish of Kirton. 

On the 14th of May, 1811, the Royal Assent was given to an Act for erecting a Bridge over 
the River Welland at Fosdyke Wash, and also for making a public way over the bare sands at 
that place. 

The whole work was from a design of the late J. Rennie, Esq. and it was patronised by the 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks. 

The money for carrying this very laudable plan into execution, was raised by a company 
who, by act of Parliament, act under the name of the Company of Proprietors of the Fosdyke 
Bridge. The Bank on the east side of the river, upon which is a spacious road, was begun on 
Jan. 4th 18J3, and completed, very much to the credit of Mr. F. Pinkerton the contracW, 
Jan. 3d, l'814. 

The Bank is situated 20 chains east of the embanked part of the river Welland ; it extends 
from the foot of the bridge 42 chains south across the sands, and terminates at the Moulton 
embankment, where it enters the great road leading into Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, &c.. 

The average perpendicular height of the bank is 12 feet, and the road on its top is 40 feet 
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wide. The slopes are covered with marsh flags, which, in the summer season, look most chap. vi. 
beautifully green, and when the tide is over the marsh, flowing on both sides the bank, it has a 
grand arid pleasing appearance. The road on the bank is well covered with chingle, with a 
post and rail fence on each side, and the whole is in every respect calculated to ensure the 
safety and accommodation of passengers. 

The Bridge was begun Oct. 21st. 1812, and was to have been finished by May 1st, 1813 ; 
but, from several unforeseen obstacles, it was not completed until 1816. 

The Bridge is built of English Oak, of very large dimensions, but from the plan on which 
it is constructed, and the arrangement of the timber, its appearance is extremely light; which 
reflects the highest credit on the taste and judgment of the engineer.* 

The Road way over the middle opening, which is moveable for the admission of vessels’ 
masts, consists of two draw leaves, meeting each other in the centre of the opening ; they 
form the segment of a circle whose radius is 39 feet, and will have a very grand effect. These 
leaves are each secured to a cast iron axis, which moves on plumber blocks, and arc raised 
from an horizontal to a perpendicular position, by a rack wheel and pinion ; the radius of the 
rack wheel which is fastened to each leaf, is 8 feet, the pinion is one foot diameter, and works 
in a cast iron frame, which stands on the bridge, and is wound up with perfect ease by a 
common winch. The leaves have each 6 ribs, or principal timbers, which form the joists for 
the middle opening, and extend backwards from the axis 12 feet, to the underside of which 
is fixed a piece of cast iron, of suflGicient weight almost to counterbalance the draw leaves. 

The planking and fencing precisely the same as that on the standing part of the bridge. 

Algarkirk, a village about seven miles south of Boston, received its name from Algar, Ai^rJirkiik. 
earl of Mercia. « The fences are mostly dykes, and the quantity of land by estimation, taken 
from the acre-book, is about 2642 acres, but a regular survey of the parish had not then been 
taken. In 1821 this parish contained 106 houses, and 602 inhabitants. Charles Chaplin, 


• The Bridge bus eight opeulDgs, thn;ee of which or© 30 feet wide, two 29, and three 27. Two of the 27 feet ojunungs are 
placed on the side next Fosdyke, in order to place the middle opening In the most convenient situation for navigation. The 
Bridge is supported by nine Piers, each consisting of six Oak Trees. The trees* for the Piletr are not sawn, but driven down 
perfectly whole, and are driven from 20 to 22 feet into the bottom of the river, in the following manner, the three Piers which 
separate the 27 feet openings, are each 30 feet long, and 18 inches in dfnmeter, those which separate the 20 from the 30 ft^cl 
openings, are 42 feet long, and 19 inches diameter ; the middle Piers Are trees of the same dimensions, but here double the 
number of trees are placed in each Pier. The Hers are secured by 4 pieces of Umber, one foot square each, placed two on 
each side the Pier, directly opposite each other, and are very ingeniously let into the piles, and the piles into them, and 
.secured by iron screw bolts, passing througli each pile ; by which means the six piles in each Pier are cojinccted ns it were into 
^ one. On the top of each Pier is a 1^11 15 inches square, into which the heads of the piles an; framed. The middle Piers have 
each two cells of the same size, which are most securely bolted together, *to receive the weight of the draw leaves which act 
upon them. On the top of the cells are placed, at proper distances, 8 oak caps 10 feet long each, which are firmly bolted to 
the cells. On the top of these caps the joists rest, extending over the openings. The caps and fbhts are properly secured 
togelljfr by bolts ; the whole bridge is covered with three inch oak planks, well spiked to every joist. The length of the 
bridge Is about 100 yards, and its width 22 feet, from which is taken a footpath, 4 feet wide whidh is leparated from the road 
by a kirb of oak. The fencing on eacli side the Bridge is with king posts and braces crossing each other in the centre of every 
pannel, which has a very neat and airy appearanoe.-^ilf(rrraf’s LincoMm 
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Esq. of Blankney, is lord of the manor. The manor house is called Toop’s, or Hiptoft Hall. 

The saino lioldeth a messuage and six acres of pasture under it ; there was sometimes great 
store of buildings upon it, it being the manor house of the same as aforesaid, lying against 
his own lands on all quarters. This is culyer in Algar hundred.’^ 

In what is called the Hill Six-acres, belonging to Mr. R. Parr, nearly south of his house, 
there are now evident marks of the foundation of several large buildings, whiph must once 
have been of considerable importance. It is known that this was the residence of-Sir John 
Mears, and several of his ancestors. It is no improbable conjecture, since it is the opinion of 
every person who has examined the foundations, that this was once the residence of Earl 
Algar : for the buildings must have been very extensive. On the south side, where the house 
stood, there are now the foundations, in brick, of a draw-bridge, a little wider than a car- 
riage way ; and, nearly in the middle of the pasture, there is a fish-pond. Also on the north 
side there must have been a large building, probably a watch-tower ; — the whole is moated 
round, and contains about ten acres of hind. 

North of this, in another pasture, is the foundation of a semi-circular alcove, or summer- 
house, so that the gardens must have been here, especially as we may trace the scite of the 
garden walls. These two pastures are considerably higher than the adjacent lands ; the late 
great flood did not reach them. 

The benefice is a rectory, valued in the king’s books at £50. 8s. 1 Jd. Patron, the heir of 
file Rev. B. Beridge ; the church is dedicated to St. Peter and St, Paul. In the church yard 
is a figure in stone, said by Stukeley to be the statue of Earl Algar, 

SuTTKiiTON (or Souther-town) is a village about six miles nearly south of Boston. Charles 
CJhaplin, Esq, of Blankncy, is lord of the manor. In 1821 this parish contained 196 houses, 
and 1014 inhabitants. 

Tlie Church is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul; it is a discharged vicarage, valued in 
the king’s book» at £23. 8s. 4d. Patron, the King. Hero are a few inscriptions. 

In tl)c church arc some figures of men, coarsely sculptured, standing in the south trahscept, 
with inscriptions round the edges, nearly obliterated. Here is it peal of eight fine bells, and 
the ringers are famed as Very good campanologists. 

In the year 1787, the spire of Sutterton church was taken down, and a new one built to the 
same height. The height of the steeple, from the ground to the cross-stone, is forty-seven 
yards ten inches, and the length of the spindle ten feet six inches, and from the cross-stone 
to the top of the vane seven feet, also the spindle is two inches and a half in diameter. The 
spindle and vane were the gift of Dr. L. Beridge, vicar, Aquilla Cash, and the churchwardens. 

SwiNEsr|EAD is a, small market town about seven miles west by south of Boston. It is 
within the liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster. The manor of Swineshead was in the possession 
of Thomas West, Baron de la Warre, who died 25th September, 1654 ; and was vested in 
liis doscendants, by act of parliament, 4th November, third Edward VI, ; it came into the 
family by the marriage of John de la Warje, with Jane the heiress of the Qrelly family, about 
the year 1307 or^boS. ^ 

Lords of the Manor : — James Dyson, Esq. Uxbridge; Manor of East Evening, Sir John 
Fairfax, York; Manor of the Abbey, Richard Calthorp, Esq, 
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This place in 1821 contained (including waste lands^ extra-parochial) 345 houses, and 1696 
inhabitants. 

The sea formerly came up to the town, as there has been a haven near to where the market- 
place now is ; and a bridge was taken down, about forty years ago, which crossed a navig- 
able river that ran from Bicker haven ; the bridge stood betweejo two pieces of land belonging 
to Mr. Mason, and the river. is completely choaked up. 

Not more than eighty years ago, the state of this part of the country was such, in wet 
seasons,, that people travelling from Swineshcad to Sleaford, were obliged to take a guide. 

An Abbey was founded here for Cistercian monks, by Robert Greslcy, in 1134 ; and Albert 
his son confirmed the gift. Stephen Niger, earl of Richmond, was a great benefactor to this 
abbey, be died about 1 137. 

King Henry II. by his charter, confirmed to God, St. Mary, and the monks of Swineshead, 
all their lands and possessions there, and at Colgrave, Casterton, &c, with the mills of Burtoft, 
Sudwell, Maincester, Caldecote, and Casterton, with all their estates, given them by what 
benefactor soever. At the dissolution it was valued, according to Dugdale, at £167. 15s. 3d. ; 
but by Speed at £175. 19s. lOd. per annum* 

These lands Henry VIII, granted to Harold Rossel, in the thirty-first year of his reign, for 
the sum of £684. 16s. 8d. and the said Harold bad licence to pass them to George Pierpont, 
Esq. and Elizabeth his wife: which continue with their posterity, the Marquis of Dorchester. 

Swineshead Abbey Farm was the seat of J. Locton, Esq. in 1773, the house was built out 
of the ruins by one of the Locton family, who were some time owners, as appears by the arms, 
a chevron in bordure, crest a griffin's head holding a padlock; and new fronted by Ornie, a 
descendant of the Ormes' of Kirton, whose arms are over the door, a heron between three 
escalops. It is now the property of J. G. Calthorpe, Esq. of Gosberton. 

It is related by historians, that King John was poisoned at this abbey, as be was on his 
way fitom the Wash at Fosdyke, where he lost great part of his baggage, to Newark, where 
he died. 

King John was at Lynn, 11th October, 1216-7, and arrived at Swineshead that night, he 
(though attacked with illness) setoff next morning on horseback for Sleaford, but was forced 
to betake himself to a litter ; at Sleaford, be was severely handled by a dysentery, and next 
day was carried to Newark, where he died a few days after. 

Walter Hemingford, who died 1347, however, tells us, that King John hearing the abbot 
of Swineshead had a fair sister, a prioress in the neighbourhood, sent for her ; that the abbot 
was uneasy about it, and the hospitaller of the raonastary said to him, but^ absolve me 

father, and pray for me, and I will rid the earth of this monster that the abbot was scru- 
pulous because be was the King ; that the hospitaller proceeded nevertheless, dhd poisoned 
some pears, which he brought to the King, who eat thereof, which occasioned his death. 
This tale is looked upon as altogether fabulous. 

Another tale is that of Caxton’s, which is, ^Hhat the King hearing it .said, when at the 
abbey, how cheap com was, answered, he j^ould ere long make it so dear, that a penny 
lo^f would be sold for a. shilling; upon this, a monk, then present, took such indignation, 
that he went and put the poison of a toad into a cup of wine, and came and drank to the King, 
which made him pledge him more readily ; the monk died almost immediately, and the King 
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two days after. This monk was a lay brother, a conservus, his name, according to some, 
was Simon. 

A third tale is, that the King had discourse when at table, about Lewis the Dauphin, whom 
the monks at Swineshead were disposed to support ; and lUkt this gave the offence. This, 
admitting the fact of his beipg poisoned there, is looked upon as the most likely cause of it ; 
particularly, as there was an bid quarrel between the King and the Cistercian monks, whose 
great houses of Crowland and Peterboro’ he had ravaged. And from the words of Matthew of 
Westminster, In crastino verOf ne hastes sui insuUarent morhum dissimulans. manum suum 
vix ascendity it appears that the monks of Swineshead were no friends of his ; thus he 
came thither, hospitandi gratia y** as Hemingborough and Knyghton express it, for a night's 
lodging, in the hour of his distress, and not from choice, as to a set of his own party and 
friends. The force he had with him, was sufficient to secure him entertainment in the hos- 
j)itium of the abbey, though the abbot and his monks were ever so inimical to him. 

Against the account of his being poisoned at all, may be set the remark, that nothing like 
the effects of poison was discerned in the nature of his disorder ; nor was there any mitrks of 
it when he was embowelled by the abbot of Croxton ; nor does the King say any thing more 
in his will, than that he was gram ir^rmitate prteventus.^* On the contrary, the causes oi 
his malady are quite adequate to the symptoms, without the intervention of poison. He had 
been much harrassed and fatigued, and probably very wet, in crossing the washes ; he 
sickened in the abbey, and inflamed his disorder by eating improper, and, in his then state, 
very hurtful things, and eating of them most intemperately. It adds much strength to these 
observations, that the author of the continuation of the History of Crowland, (who flourished 
so late as King Edward IV.) only says that he died at Newark, ingraveseente super cum dis- 
sentera^ rnorbo.^^ Another argument against his being poisoned there, is that no enquiry was 
made about it, nor any punishment inflicted on the monks or the abbey. The abbot at the 
lime is supposed to have been Robert de Denton. " 

It may be suggested again, that John must have been poisoned, since authors tell us, that 
certain monks, some say three, others five, were actually employed at Swineshead in after 
ages, to pray and sing for the soul of the monk that administered the poison. This is men- 
tioned but on doubtful authorities, but admitting the fact, it only proves that the story 
prevailed in aftertimes at Swineshead ; and was there believed, as probably it might, as well 
as in other places, and as many other ridiculous stories in thosq credulous ages were. And 
thus the appointment of monks in after ages to pray for the assassin^s soul, may be true, 
and yet the fact, which was the gremnd of the appointment, may not be so. 

In short it appears clear to me, that King John died a natuml death ; and it is not difficult 
to account fiow the tale of his being poisoned may have originated. John died at a critical 
time after a short illness, contracted in an enemy's qtiarter; whence it would be very obvious 
for the vulgar to surmise, that he was poisoned. Kings and other great personages, seldom 
die suddenly, but the like surmises ate made. It was surmise at first, and then grew up into 
assertion ; and this by degrees received circt^ostances and confirmations, from the pens of 
certain idle monks, who did not like the King’s person. John was a bad man in various 
respects, and the monks have not spared him. And I think it not improbable, when he was 
at Swineshead, he might use such threatening discourse at table as is related above, which 
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being afterwards related by the monks^; or other writers^ might at length furnish a specious chap. vi. 
pretence, in conjunction with surmise, for the fictitious story of the poison, and all the cir- 
cumstances and particulars of it.*^ 

Little remains of this abbey, except the ej£gy of a knight in chain armour, with a blank 
shield now fixed in a modern house. Tradition ascribes it to the fouler or his son Albert. 

About half a mile south of the abbey there was formerly a chape! of ease, which belonged 
to the abbey, and was used as a burying place; many valuable coins have been dug up here 
at different times. It was very near to the mill given to the poor of Swineshead, with a 
pasture called Hart’s close, by T. Dickinson, Esq. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile north west of the abbey, at the head of the old Haff where the Mu»*wnr-rim?« 
fen Waters originally entered, there was formerly a Danish encampment, called the Man-war- 
rings ; — it consisted of a round hill, on which buildings have stood, as a large quantity of very 
fine stones have been taken out. It is about sixty yards in diameter^ and a subterraneous 
passage is said to have lead from this hill to the abbey. It is moated round with two circular 
ditches, between which there is a coach road. ** 

Nut Hall stood at a small distance south of the church, and was moated round ; there is N\>t iiuii. 
now scarcely a vestige left, though village tradition informs us it was inhabited once by a 
p< i son called Greenleaf, who used to eat off gold plate V* 

Tlie Stone Cross stands in the road leading to Bicker, a little way from the church ; here stem* ( rosi. 
the market was formerly held. The market-day is on Thursday, and there is a large fair for 
cheese, onions, &ct on the 2nd of October, and another for cattle on the first Thursday in June. 

Here is a Charity School, founded by T. Cowley, Esq. who left some land for the purpose* si heei. 
of maintaining a schoo^jjwastcr, ahd also to give clothes and coals to the poor three times a year, 
lohn Pridgen and T. Dickinson, also left certain lands to the school and poor ; and the 
master now receives £25. per annum, for teaching twenty-five children. The school-room is 
lu the chureli. 

Here is a handsome Church, with a lofty spire; it is a discharged vicarage, valued in the Uiuni. 

king’s books at £14. 9s. Od. and is in the patronage of Trinity College, Cambridge ; it is 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

In the chancel is a marble tomb, very ill executed and displaying a very bad taste, erectetj 
to the memory of Sir John Locton, on which is the following inscription : — 

Speculum Mortis. 

What epitaph shall we afford this slirine. 

Words cannot grace this monument of thine ; 

II is sweet perfections, svmm'd up was sveh, 

As heaven I think for earth did tlunk too mvch. * 

Honest, religious, wise ; so good a liver, 

He lived to die, and died to live for ever. 

Then let each Christian’s heart, join with my pen, 

To embalm his vertues in minds of men.” 

Near this place doth lye the body of Sir John -Locton, Knight, whoe departed this life in 

* Dissertation on King JobnV death, Jn^heptogWy w/. iv. /;. .30. 
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the 66 ycare of his age, vpon the 9 day of January, in the year of our redemption 1610 ; whoe 
had by dame Frances his wife all children, three only living, William, John and Frances, 
yet surviving, at her own cost and charges, in token of her love, and to the living memory of 
her deceased husband, hath erected this monument Anno>Domini 1628/' 

Quaduino is a small village, about 7^ miles from Spalding. 

In 1821 here were 131 houses, and 704 inhabitants. 

In a hamlet to Quadring called Quadring Eaudvke, was once a chapel, but it is now 
down, and has been for a great number of years : when it ceased to exist cannot at present be 
ascertained. 

The Church is a very old gothic building, dedicated to St. Margaret, it is a discharged 
vicarage, united to the vicarage of Wigtoft, and is valued in the King’s books at .£10. Is. 3d. 

In this church there is a very curious ancient font, with eight faces, on which some fanciful 
devices are cut, there is also a latin inscription, but the persons name cannot be made out. 

“ for tit ^oul of iujo tii^ font to he ereetch/' 

The lords of the Manor are the Trustees of Cowley’s charity ; Benjamin Smith, Esq. for the 
Manor of Wykes, and also lor the Manor of Monks' Hall. The parish contains about 4000 
acres of land. 

Here is a Charity School Ibunded by Thomas Cowley, Esq. of the Wykes, in the parish of 
Donington, in the year 1721, with a salary at that time of .£10. perann. And Edward Brown 
Esq. an inhabitant of Quadring, approving of this charity, gave about 17 years afterwards a 
house for the master of tlie School to live in, with some land thereto belongin|; for ever. 
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■i^ricultiire of the co»uity, 47. 

Algarkirk, S5S; — Church, Sni. 

Aiicholiiie, the river, 04. 

Antiquities, lOS. 

Any toft, 340, Chapel, ib. 

Archdeacons, 154. 

Architecture, eoclesiasticat, 

Arundel, forest of, 281. 

Ascvig Grange, 340, 

A xeholm, Island of,3 4.— Drainage of,85 
— Riotous acts of the Islanders 37 
—Award, 41 — Proprietary, ib. — 
Flood gates destroyed, 44— Decree 
t>f the Exchequer, 45. 

Hattie of Lincoln, 1 10. 

Kattle of Lose-coat field, 1 10. 

Hcnriington, 2^57 — Church, ib.— Bode* 
house, ib. 

Bicker, 344 — Roman encampments, ib. 

Bisliopric of Lincoln established, 108 

Bishops of Lincoln, memoirs of, 143 

HoJiam sands, 20. 

Boston, historic notices of, 211 — si- 
rnation, ib. — etymology, ib. — Ro- 
man period,ih, — Hammond Beck.ib. 
— Botolph's monastery, 912 — Town 
destroyed by the Danes, 213— Divi- 
sion of land at the conquest, ib. — 
Early commercial importance, 214. 
Charter, 215 — Fair, ib.— Trade, 210. 

V aliuiof Boston 217— Great floods, 
■J2(>, 225, 220 — Tournament, 220 — 
fleceiver of Customs dstablished, 
J2l — I'iahinp; trade, 222 — Members 
>oni to parliament, ib. — Staple tor 
,vool ordered, 228 — early importan<H‘ 
of the town, 224-^ Seal of the staple, 
ib — Pilgrimage of (iracc, — 

'Town made a free bort>ugh, ib. 

< 'ti. liters, ib. — Fort improved, ib. — 
lolent tempest, 227 — Plague, 228 — 
car city of Grain, ib. — Town be^j 
‘ ugotl by parliament, 220 — liter, 
v'ib High tides, ib. — Slate of com- 

merce, 281 — Civil government, 288 
Charters, ib. — Arms of Corpora- 
tion, 241 — Seals, ib,--RepresGiita- 
'iou in parliament, ih. — Eminent 
natives, 244— Population, 248 
Cluirches, chapels, and public cha- 
nties, 240 — St. Botol ph's church, ih. 

Episcopal cha pel,2.:>3 — W esleyan 

ditto, ib.- — Independent ditto, ib. — 
Unitarian, ditto, ib.— Bupti.st ditto, 
ih. —Charities, 25 1 — Monastic foun- 
datiiins, ib.— ■Black, tnars, ib.— • 
vVhite friars, 255 — AVugustine friars, 

,h. Grey friars, ib. — Prituy, ib. — 

Nunnery, 256 — Hospital, ib. — Sur- 
vey of the town and port, 257---Le- 
latid’s description of the town, ib. — 
stukelcv’sdescripti<»n,258 — Survey 
of Boston, 25‘J — Theatre, 260 — Dis- 
p(»nsary, ib.— Laughton s school, ib. 
Corn cross, ib. — Market place, 26 1 — 
Assembly room, ib. — Public school, 
— (’usloin house, ib —Guild-hall, 
ib.-.>.Grummar school, 262 — Mart 
yard, ib. — Hussey Tower, 263 — Na- 
tional school, lb. — Poor house, ib. — 
Gaol, ib. — %idg«, ib. — Meal cross, 
265 — Fairs and Market, ib. 


liracebridge, 208. 

Braunstou, ib. 

Brothertoft, S5i>— chapel, 851— tna* 
nor, ib. 

Butterwiok, 268. 

Canons residentiary, 154. 

Can wick, 208. 

Cardyke, the, 6. 
t 'athedral described, 157. 

Cattle, 58. 

Chri.stianity, introduction of, 13- 
Civil wars, 818. ' 

Clerical fund, IllL 

Clerks to the magistrates, 08. 

Clerks of the peace, ib. 

Coflins,stone, discovered atLincolnl04 
Commission of the peace, 97, 
Coritani, the, 8. 

Coronation of Henry H.at Lincoln,! 13 
Cowbil, 294. 

Crossy Hall, 845. 

Crowland, 291 — History of the abbey, 
ib.— Foundation, 295— Church re- 
stored, 297 — Extensive buildings, 
800 — Danish t>ppressiou, SOI — 

Dreadful famine, 80*2— Church re- 
built, 303 — A miracle, ib. — lugul- 
phus made Abbot, 808 — Dream of 
Ingiilphus, 804— Dreadful fire, 805 
—Splendid gifts, 807 — The Maun- 
day introduced, 808— Benefactions, 
310 — Earthquake, 31 1— Disputes, 
8l3 — H^llandeEs plunder, 316 — 
Superb jewels, 816— Floods, 317 — 
I>isputes, 817 — Civil wars, 3lH— 
Miracle, 819 — Flood, ib. — Abbey 
surrendered to Henry Vlfl, 321 — 
Valuation, ib. — Site granted, ib. — 
Town garrisoned, 322 — survey of 
the church, ib. — Nave, 324 — Choir, 
ib. — lYansept, ib — West front, ib. 
— oflices, 326 — Bridge, ib. — Town 
much reduced, 327. 

Dunes, depredations of, 1 4— Defeated 
by tl»e British, 14, 15 — Destroy 

Croyland abbey, 15. 

Danish oppression, 301, 

Oeiin of Idncoln, 154. 

Decoys, 60. 

Dtieping Fen, 80. 

Deeping Fen, inclosure of, 49. 
Deeping Fi’n, 888, 

Diocese of Linc oln, extent of, 86, 
Donuington, 342— Market, ib. — Ro- 
man drains, ib.— Church, 843 — 
School, ib.— Antiquities, 344 — en- 
closures, ib. 

Drainage of the Romans, 6. 

Druids, 5. 

Dwellings, ancient British, S. 

Earthquake, 811. 

East Fen, 78. 

Ecclesiastical and civil government, 86 
Ecclesiastical architecture, 93. 
Eccl(?siastical history, 143, 

KIloe, wapentake of, 277. 

Elloe stone, 3.35. 

Embunkment.s, Roman, 8. 
Embankments, 22. 
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Elriniii street, a Homan road, II. 
Etymology, 3. 

Extent of Lincolnshire, I, 

Famine, a dreadful, 302. 

Fens, the, 17. 

Fens, inhabitants of. 51, 

Fish, 61, 

Fishtoft, 268. 

Flavia Ctesarien.sis, j*rovince of, 
Fleet, 332.— Church, ib. — Beacon 
hills, ib.— Manors, 333 — Harrinc- 
ton hall, ib. — School, ib. 

Floods at, Boston, 220, 225. 

Floods at Whaplode, 317. 

Flood, 319. 

Foss Dyke, the, 6. 

Fos.s Dyke re-opened, 67 — Uwnershij 
of, 70 — Lease granted, 72. 

Fosdyke, 352 — Church, ib. — Maiu>r, 
ib. — Bridge, ib. 

Ft>s8-vvay, the, a Roman Road, 12. 
Franipton, 347 — Church,348 ~ Ha 11, i 1 ». 
Froiston, 269 — Church. 270— Prioiv, 
ib. — Kyme Tower, ib. 

Frist, 341. 

Gauntlet, 344. 

Gedney, 339. — Church, ib. Mono- 
mentsi ib. — Abbots Manor house ,340 
— Manor ib. 

Gedney Hill, 340. 

• Geese, 59. 

Geology, 17. 

Gosberton, 344 — Church, 345, 

Great Tom of Lincoln, 172. 

Hammond Beck, 211. 

Harrington Hall, 333. 

Heath, the, IH. 

Herons, 61. 

Historic notices, 13. 

History, ancient of the (.'oiiuty, .‘v. 
Hob-hole Sluice, 85. 

HollMjach, 327 — Etymology, ib. -- 

Church, 328 — Churchwarden’s ac- 
counts, ib. — Ancient guild, 329 — 
Grammar school, ib. — Biography cd 
Henry Holbcach, ib. — Ditto <d 
William Stukelcy, 330. 

Holland division, 2. 

Holland Fen, inclosure of, 52. 
Holland Fen enclosed, 22fi. 

Holland Fen, 351. 

Holland division, agriculture ol, .52. 
Holland, ecc;i<>siastical editices in, 9".. 
Horse.s, 58, 

Hospital.s, 3cc,, 87. 

Hospital, County, 180. 

Iceni, rebellion of, 5 
Irrigation, iiituhod of, 56. 

Jewels, superb, 31G, 

Kesteven division, 2* 

Kesteven, lACclesiastioal editices in, 94, 
Kirton, hundred, topography of, 342. 
Kirtou, 348 -Church, 849 — Session.^ 
Hou.se, ib. --Orme Hall, ib,-— Deyn- 
court Hall, 350 — Grammar school, 
850- 

' Kyme Tower, 270* 
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V '^7 > -l!iiurc'», ib. 

^ win Tair, lit. 

,ieufi*n;itu\Y of t!i ? ^^<3iuuy* y'>. 

^DMl'ioy 2. 

iifirlvey, f'or U^iiiastical fxiiHccs in, Jt. 
, ><:al I >1 vinioa^ of Couiily , 
battli* of, Ht». 

81. 

rfOriaf.ic As^ylutn I'.lO. 

historic no'iccsof, tOO ~Kl y- 
ib -ftt^iuin pvirio.l, 10 1 
Koni in plan of tin? city, ib.- -Will Is, 
ib. -BaiJ |gat<*, ib --'Eist an 1 west 
grul.»*H, 102. C ilhwrlral clos.*, ib. 
Bail, ib. Now port ib. — (?o(fis 

t on tel, Ii)'i '-(tornan loaOs, ib • 
^(oiie <M»ltiiis, In I Roman remains, 
1 O.'i Kstabl ishm nit ofuSoi?, lO.-J- 
\rici<*iit canal, ib. ^’ity iif'arly 
i>y lire, lO.-l -Earth lUako, 
lb. - Kin-x .Sfopheii at Lincoln, ib. 
iluUh* of l^iiic )lii, 110 -(^oronatioti 
tif ll ‘ury li,, li;i -City brySfij^O i, 
IN Lewis la.', ib. -l\nliiim».Mit 
ti ‘I'i ln.Tc, I I - VT iiiopol ies, i b 
Haftleof Losi.**<*o it' liebi, 11(1 -Ci- 
vil w.r, (b. iji iscoln taUfMi, 117 - 
<-iviI u,ov.MMnn 'ut. it) repre^eivta- 
tion, ib -Cliaro'r of tlie c.orpora- 
iion,l C nmuonsctil, 1 11' - C )m- 
mon conni'il, I 2U ~ \lclermoii, ii». 

-Vtayor, ib. -Sherillfs, ib. ‘oro- 

It Ts, lb, --C.iJ»m').‘rIa i ns, lb.- -May- 
or's as.sistiinis, ih. • ins 

aticieliijii o I tie* a yo ',1-1 -I Ions * 
foroonn'bl ib. --.Mayor .s pr iv i lojj -s, 
)b — C irpor.ition tejjnla'ions. i 
RecoHi*!', 1 2*1 f'ovva ('o‘rk, I2?i 

.Sw or<i-h ‘arcr, ib. — l'’in'*s <» i reftis" 
in^ oOioa, 127 - Rent lo tin.* king 
I'JJ -Elections, l.’ll M • nbers, iii, 
Knin 'iit m n, 1:17 -!b.*.*rnge, il». 

-('?Ourit.al>li> ussotbat ion,' I I'l fvi- 
lirary fiinnOtsl, 1 1( Pnp'.ila'io i, ili, 

- -Ect’Icsinst ic.tl history. 1 \ i Mr 

moils of Bishops, ib, Mean, I%J 

i'.nions residoMliary, ib. Vrcbl'a- 

rons, il>. Prebon I inos, I I lb 

beit.is, ib, — ll \gisl •■r.s, I ( ')(,(!•> 
sival tl esc rj fieri. Iri7. I'in \Vest 
front, too ■•.s.ntth side of nave, jiM 
f.. twer t atis.'pt, Jii^ - Mppoi iran- 
.«5ept, I0.“i —East front, i\i. F.ast end 
of choir, Li 1 — i\o:'l)i .si«i:? of the 
church, il> inlet ior Lij Kont, ih. 
'fitwerjih — C loir, iTci VI mum *nts 
Ifii# -^tone heam, 172 -Creaf Tom, 
»b. (Cloisters, i7 ;{ Library, j 7 i - 
Oiap'nr iloii^*, iii. — Dimeiisi.ijis, ib. 

C ttliedral close, 176, — Exche quer 
lime, ib — Oeauery, 177 — V icar .s 
College, ib. — HUIia 4 >’s Palace, ib — 
Ciiurches, chaneLs, uni public edi- 
liocJi, 1>^1 — X.'t of unjn 1 , IR2— St. 
H It olph, lb.- St IVtecal Gowts- ilj. 
St. Mark, -St. IM.iry, ib.--St. 

B ‘neiict. Is \ - ~st. reier at Arches, 
ib. — Si. >wbthHi, ib. —St. Alirtin. 
.18V — St. Mich;iel,ib. — Ch.ip.Ms, Isi 
-Cotlnty Ilo*pitat, iVo. — Ltfhitio 
As«yl iim ] aO - 1 >i«p 1 at — 

Olericai fund, ib -^0 >rc as charity, 
192 —Survey of cUy and llherLeV 
id'l— CaStle, 191-^jloDil, lil6-+|2ti^ 


tr.anc? to ci*y,20l —Uiver Witham, 
ib, — iohn of (haunt's palace^ 202 — 
Gon luit, ib. -High Bridge, 20;j — 
Stosi 5 Bow, ib -'Grey Friars, ib. — 
B'Pter Ala/'hco, 2>l— Gi*y amembly 
rooms, ib. — ‘bitch Ty, ib — rneatre, 
in. -Gram'iiar School, ib. — Bin — 

4 0 it-sclio »l, 2l) » lews’ House, ib. 
iVliul Wall, in — GiiintY Assembly 
Rooms, ib. Home «if Jndiislry, ib. 
— l>epiit, 20» —Mink's Hons*, io,-- 
iirccian SlairSj ib. — CityGjiol, ib. — 
Race C mrse, 2 )7 — Anti quities, ib. 

Mars, broar..* tigure ioiind in the Ibisii 
Dyke, 7. 

M irsh, the, 17. 

rvLiiiiiduv service introduced at Crow- 
laiid, J ' 

Vl,Te,200 "If ispituljib. — Charter, 210 
Minerals, Ol. 

MiiMcles, at it. 

.Miracles at. Growlan l, 80 1, .80.'>. .3 )9. 
Monasteries, R7 . 
i\1onop<)l ios, 115. 

MoiiUon, 3;JI — EUow s’oii'*, ib. — \n- 
liqnities, ib. Mnnnndation, 3;i.5 — 
tkiurcfi, ih,— C lapel, ib — Minor, 
iri, — 'Grammar lool, ib. 

Natural Tlis’orv, 0,i. 

Nir Hall, .3:.7.‘ 

Obi S.»a- lyk<\ 7. 

.< )rine I lal 1, Id- 
Organic RemaioJ, Ol. 

Parliament b *11 at l^iricoln,^ l.'>. 
Peace, Com nissi m of ttu*. 97. 

'*eace, cb.Tks ol t)i », .OS, 

^etty Soisioiw, 9 ». 
blgriuiau: * of (irac.*, 'ii!!. 

Pi iivdibecu, 3N •ciinr4’:h, 311 — Vn- 
<;*.jen( M.msioa, ib. 

Magno at B istou. 22.S, 
puiatioii of the (aiunty, '2. 
Veb'ndarieq l.''>l. 

’rebeu<l>L il», 

ilafl, 2Jl. 

tLaa Iri n.:, ;ri^ -f;!aurcb, il>. — -‘schoo', 
ih. 


RabViit Wurr.Mis, . 

Hare Plants, hi. 

Raven’s Bank,th.‘, a Romm Road, 12. 
II ivoilbarik, a Roai m Road, vNG. 
K<‘gu{ ia. Joss of, 1 13. 

Rieinnond, fee of the bon mr of. 21.'). 
River.s, li 1. 

Hi v ers, the oouri'e of, d j. 

Roads, British an i R mi.ri. Id -Er- 
min .Street, 1 1 - - I'’os>-\v.iy, I 2 —Sait 
way, if*. 

Rdinaii Stati ms, R 
Hoin.in .Remairi*H, JO.-i. A-.; 

Roman Reads at Lincoln, lO.t. 
Roman Road, (Ravenbjnk,^ 33;i. 
Rommi Hreiin««, 313 
Hiomau en tampm Mils, 3 i — t^^hurch, 
ib. ' 

Salt, way, the, a Rom ht lioud, 12 
jir/uptioa of, 25, 


See of Lincoln esGiblishetJ, I Ok. 

Sessions, petty, 99. 

Sheep. 50. 

Shield, an ancient one found in the 
River Witham, 73. 

Situation of the County, 1. 

Skirbeck, hundred of, 2(i7. 

.Skirbeck,27 1 — Mano**, ib — St. .lohri s 
Hospiiaf, ib.— Church, ib. 

Smith “.s forge discovered, 2J . 

Smoking, practice of, I 40 

Spalding, 277 — River Welland, ib,- - 
Market, ih. — Manors. 278 -IViory, 
ib. — Dispute between tin* priory ami 
llollanders, 279 — Forestof Arundel, 
2HJ — Rums of 7Vioi y,2BS— Church, 
i^89 (Ml a pels, 29 » — C^uukor .s meet- 

ing house, 291 -Grammar School, 
ib.— Little School, 292 Blne-roaf- 
school, ib. — Spalding Society, ib. 
'I’hcatre, 293 — Gaol, ib. — Anti mi- 
(ies, ib. *— tVykebam, ib. — Pyk€> Hall, 
294 — Hermitage, ih. 

Stations, Roman, H. 

Stratas, 2r». 

Snrfloei,31.5~Oeiisy lfali,ib. — Chnireh 
341 ") — Monuments, ib. — School, 347. 

Sutterlon, 3.5 t-— ( ’liurch, il>. 

Sutton, liOiig, 33<)«---Clnir( h, ib. — 
School, 337 -Charitif'.s, ib. ---Manors, 
ib --king's bouse, ib. 

Sutton Wash. 337 — - Kuibankmem, iki. 
Sutton St. Jaiiie.s, .138 *--(.’ross€*.s, ib. 
Chapel, ib. ^ 

Sutton St. Edmunds, 33S-— Eminent na- 
tive, Dr. Busby, ib.- -(Niap d 339. 

Swineshe id, 351-— '^la nor, ih.--- Abbey, 
3.*».‘i— -King .bihn poisoned, ib.---Eu- 
cam,»m*n(, 3i7--Nu' H.Jl, ib.- - 
Stone Cross, ili. — Sidiool, ib. — 
il». —Monuments, ih. 

Swans on the River VVitiiiin, 7 I 


'I'l-mpesl, a violent one at Bo.sto.r), 
l ilies <‘onferred by tli»Ci>uirv, i'. 
Tqsuirn linen f al liostoii, 22l» . 

'fVeni, inc Riv(*r, Gl. 

Tumuli, 4. 

'Pu' tings, singular custom, 1 tl . 
Twij:r«iii f'aslle, (note,) N, 

Tydd St. Mary, 33(> — Cliurcli, ih. — 
S chool, il>. — Ravenhaiik, ^ Kom.m 
Road, ih. — Manor, ib. 


Waddingfon, '2()9. 

Well, an extraordinary one at Rals- 
ton, 27- 

VVVUarid, the Rsve:, G 1. 277. 

We ill ode, the, 7. 

‘vVhvsIon, 33.’l,— Ancient chap 4 *i^ ib. — 
(Jhnrch, ib — Manor, ib. 

Whjplude, 33U— Etymology, ib. — 
(Church, 331— mrtnntin*nt, ib — S/e» - 
pie, ib.— Manors, 332— Srho.tl, ib. 

Whajilode Drove, ib. 

Wi^toft 3l4-(3hnrch, ib. 

W'iUi.mnre I'en, driiUiago of, 83. 

Wi'ham, th * it i ver. R L 201 . 

VVitham, navigatiott of the, (.5 — I Inil- 
ed with the T» out; Cn. 

V^’old the, 17. 

VVi aui le/27r> - Clnirch ib.— Tledr !uni i‘ 

W ybf.'f ton, 34 7 — Churd4i/lb. 






